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Preface 


The nineteenth century in the pageant of Orissan history was 
a peziod of great academic and human intexest. It was with 
the departure of the Maratha rule and the ushering in of that 
of the British that in this century a veritable transition was 
found to have taken place. And it was most perceptible in the 
domain of social affairs. That was because the British, unlike 
the Marathas, were very much keen to civilise the people by 
vffecting certain social reforms. 


It was due to the geography and topography of the region 
and the consequent nature of its habitats that Orissa became a 
land of mary «superstitious beliefs. And from those beliefs 
‘originated several social customs out of which three were the 
most horrid and gruesome. These were concerned with the 
muider of innocent human beings. They were the Sati, Human 
sacrifice called Meriah and Infanticide. While Sati was found 
mostly in the families gf the Rajas and the caste Hingus, Human 
sacrifice and’ Infanticide were prevalent among two different 
sections of the- Khonds of the tribal community. However it 
was veith the intervention of the British Government that all 
those practices were suppressed. 


It is most unfortunate that no adequate light has yet been 
thrown on §0 agonising _and sensational a chapter®infthe history 
ef Orissa. There are found some passing references in vespech 
of thosg practices in the works on the Political history of Or:ssa. 
The solitacy work solely devoted ®ta the social life of Orissa is 
A. P. Shah's ‘Life in Mediaeval Orissa’. As such it does not 
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deal with the facts of the nineteenth century. Scholars like 
Dr. K. K. Datta, writing on social history of modern India, have 
given a mere cursory reference to the social reforms of Orissa. 
There are yet a few other scholare like Dr. M. N. Das, Mr. Pp 
Mukherjee, and Dr. Jagannath Patnaik who have brought 
certain aspects of those reforms under discussion in their 
scholarly works. But an exhaustive and analytical study com- 
plete in all respects pertaining to the social reforms in question 
still remains to be made. Hence an humble attempt is made in 
this work to furnish in thc pages that follow a more or less 
complete picture of three social reforms of the nineteenth 
century in all perspectives so that the vacuum in the study of 
modern Orissan history is filled up. There were of course few 
other reforms in the nineteenth century Orissa, but three ghastly 
and heart rendering practices have been selected to show how 
pitiable was the condition of the victims and, what amount of 
relief they had after the suppression of these crue! practices. 


Keeping all these aspects in view, five chapters besides an 
introduction and a corclusion have been included in the work. 
Those are Factors responsible for the social reforms, Sati gn 
its suppression, Human sacrifice—Meriah and its suppression, 
Infanticide and its suppression and the impact of the social 
reforms. 


This work is mainly based on primary suurces. To the best 
of my ability all original materials available on the subject“ave 
been consulted. The records in manuscript form of tht period 
were studied in West Bengal State Archives, Orissa State Archi- 
ves, Orissa State Museum and the Record Room of the Board 
of Revent- , Orissa. Original materials like Government records, 
reports, sanads, treaties, despatches, gazetteers and a few other 
contemporary works have beer consulted in the libraries aitached 
to those institutions. Besides the Library of “Anthropological 
Survey of Iiidia and the National Librar: in Calcutta, the Orisst. 
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Secretariat Library and the, State Library located in Bhubaneswar 
have been used for the purposé. 


In the preparation of the thesis I owe my deep gratitude to 
my guide Dr. K. S. Behera, Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of History, Utkal University, Bhubaneswar who has verv 
kindly supervised my work, I am also indebted to the heads 
of all such institutions for their help exterded to me in consult- 
,ing the records and books required for the work. 

Post-Graduate Department 
of History, Ravenshaw NIHAR RANJAN PATNAIK 
College, Cuttack. 
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Introduction 


__ , Orissa is the name usually given to the entire country in which 
the speakers of the Oriya language .constitute the: dominant 
people. But originally it is known to have held different names. 
Hiuen Tsang of the 7th century A. D. has referred to it as 
U-cha (Udra).3 Sarala Das* has called it the ‘kingdom of the 
Ods, Od Rashtra’.® In the old ballads of Orissa it is mentioned 
as Od Mandala.’ As such the name Orissa appears to have 
been a corruption of the word Odra desa aud it was the coun- 
try of the Odras or Udras.’ The Odras were said to have been 
originally Ksfatriyas who were degraded 2nd deprived of their 
caste privfieges fof non-observance of the necessary religious 
rites.’ If this regard A. C. Sen, the Magistrate of Puri has 
referred “to them on the basis of local tradition as ‘a race of 
Cds or cultivators who, coming from the South, spread over the 
plains of Orissa, drove the aboriginals into the hills except a 


1. Samuel Beal, Chinese Accounts of IJndia (Reprint, 
Calcutta, 1958), Vol. IV, pp. 410-415. ` 


Sarald Das wgs a renowned poet of Mediaeval time who 
i$ even now a housekold name of Orissa for his unique 
work on Mahabharat. 

2. Sarala Dae, Mahabharat, (Cuttack, 1960), Adya Parba, 


0 
3. aid Mitra, Tie Antiquities of Orissa, (Calcutta, 
1875), Vol. I, p. 4. 


4. Hunter, Stirling, Beams 2nd Sahu, History of Orissa, 
(Caleutte, 1956), Vol. I, p. 50. 


5, KRajendralal Mitra, Op. cit., Pp. 2. 
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few fishing tribes and with the help of Kama Brahmans coloni- 
sed Orissa’.¢ Stirling has referred tise original seat of Or or 
Odra tribe as the area extending from river Rushikulya in the 
south to Kansbans in the north.” 


*fowever, Orissa of the modern times was not the Odra desa 
alone of the past. There were three other distinct regions 
namely Kalinga, Kesala and Utkala. These four regions 
were united under the Imperial Gangas in the 12th century A. D. 
to constitute Orissa. The boundaries of this united Orissa then 
stretched from the Ganges in the north to the Godavari in the 
south and from Amarkantaka*™ in the west to the Bay of Bengal 
in the east.’ Within these boundaries were also included the 
extensive mountainous regions on the western frontier and the 
Jeharcund or jungle region, alongwith the districts of Ratanpur and 
Sambalpur, although the latter two in the beginning of the 19th 
century were reported to have been attached to Gandawana.® 
However, with the passage of time and circumstances, the 
boundary of Orissa changed. In the 191h century its. boundary 
roughly lay between the eighteenth and the twenty-third marallels 
of north latitude, and the eighty-third and eighty-sewnth of 


6. Qucted in S.L. Maddox’s Final Report on the Survey and 
Settlement of the Province of Orissa, 1390-1900, (Calcutta, 
1900), Vol. I, p. 152; A.C. Sen, Magistrate of Puri to 
Commissioner, February 22, 1896. 


7. A. Stirling, An Account of Orissa Kroper 6¢ Cuttack, 
(Calcutta, 1904), p. 1. 


Amarkantaka is situated at 20° 38’ N and 81° 15’ £. It. 
is now w 7 idadhya Pradesh. 


8. Walter Hamilton, A Geographical, Statistical, and His- 
torical Description of Hindostan and its adjacent ¢ sountries, 
(London, 1820), Vol. IL, p. 31. 

9. Hamilron’s Hindostan, Vol. II, p. 31. 
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Introduction 3 
cast longitude.” It was beurded then by Bengal in the north; 
the river Godavari in the south; the Bay of Bengal in the east 
and the province of Gandawana in the west.“ With an area 
of twenty-eight thousand square iniles, it was about four 
hundred miles long and seventy miles broad.!? 


The structure, functions, nature and customs of a society are 
generally influenced by cartain factors. Those are by and large 
tlie geography, environment, ethnical division, the nature and 
living standard of the people besides their vauous beliefs 
including their religion. That is because, “A society”, as Robert 
Redfield writes, “is people with common ends getting along with 
one anotheér...... :t has an organisation, It is people doing 
things with to and for each other to the interests of each and 
all in ways that those people have come to accept.” 


However, out of all the factors, geography plays a predomi- 
nant role in shaping the social system. 


Geograpsy 


Usually the life of the people is related to the geography of 
a luce. Naturally with different geographical settings in the 
regions there are various ways of life. All theses are mostly 
reflected incthe occupation, arts, crafts, ideas, sciences, beliefs, 
superstitions, customs and religions of the people.~ In a plain 


¢ i . . F 
°T5hn Campbell, A Pexsonal Narrative of Thirteen Years 
Sere po the wild Tribes of Khondistan- for the Sup- 
pression of Human Sacrifice, (London, 1864), p. 3. 
A 
11. Hamilton’s Hingostan, Vol. IL, p. 31. - 
«12. Campbell’s Personal Narrativ3, pp. 3-4. 
et Park Redfield (Ed.), Human Nature ana the 
a Society, The papers of Robert Redfield, (Chicago, 
1962}, Vel. I, p. 418. 
14. See Lucien Febvre, A Geographical Introduction to History, 
' (London, 1925). 


o~ 
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area, for example, with fertile soil, ‘cultivation happens to be 
the chief occupation of the people. On the other hand in the 
mountainous and forested regions the people are essentially 
hunters. Likewise while in the areas close to the rivers and 
seass the people are mostly fishermen, by occupation, in the 
grassy lands they are principally shepherds. Even appearances, 
actions and the mental development of the people are shaped 
by the geographical influences.’ On the whole, “‘This natural 
environment, and the physical basis of history”, writes E. C. 
Semple, “is for all intents and purposes immutable in comparison 
with the factor in the problem—shiftiong, plastic, progressive, 
retrogressive man.”!° Thus geography determines the way of 
life of the people. 


With this background, the geography of Orissa needs to be 
discussed to know the ways of life in the 19th century. 


“The province of Orissa”, writes John Beams, “geographically 
had preserved a peculiar type of its own.” jpn fact, ,physically 
it was a heterogenous area comprised of two “geographical 
regions. The first was the coastal plains wnich encompassed 
practically all the British districts of Balasore, Cuttack and Puri 
and the plain areas of Ganjam district. And the highlands jn 
the forest comjtituted the second. These lands lay above the 
Eastern Ghats, where the central Indian plateau broke down; 
in many placts very steeply, to the deltas.33 In this extensive 
tract were located almost all the Feudatory States of Orissa, 


15. James Edgar Swain, A Short History of Worlu Civilization, 
(Repro New Delhi, 1970), p. 25. 


16. EF. C. Semple, Influences of Geographic Environment, (New 
York, 1911), p. 2. : 

17. John Beams, Memoirs, of a Bengal Civilian, (Reprint. 
London, 1961), p. 190. 


18. AR, Vol. XXXVI, No. 136, Oct. 1942, p. 351; John. 
Huuback’s ‘Orissa, Past and Present’. 
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the Ganjam Malia, Ghoomsur and the districts of angul including 
Khond:nal* and Sambalpur. 


| The highlands of Orissa formed a succession of hill ranges roll- 
ing backward towards central India. Forthe most port they were 
1000 feet above see-level. There were certain parts which were 
even 2,000 feet above see-level with several peaks rot for short of 
5,000 feet.” And mostly those were constituted of rugged hills, 
uninhabited jungles, and deep water courses, surrounded by 
pathless wildernesses, forests, or valleys, and pervade 1 by a pesti- 
lential atmosphere.2’ Even certain areas in the plains of Balasore, 
Cuttack and Puri were covered by jungles. This fact finds 
mention in the Aarration of John Beams who writes, “There is 
some reason for believing that for many centuries the country 
between Kansbans and the Subarnrekha was totally uninha- 
bited, and covcred by jungles.?* In fact, not less than one-third 
of the whole area of Orissa use featured by the hills and forests 
and as Such wild and inaccessible.?3 And it was largely for 
this reason that Orissa remained in the savage State for long 
period. 


mm Further, Orissa is a land of many rivers. To name the impor- 
tant few, there are the Mahanadi, the Brahmani, the Baitarni, 

the Budhabalang, ‘che Salandi, the Rushikulya th Bhargabi, the, 
Indravati, the Subarnrekha, the Kansbans, the Vansadhara, the 
Kathajuri, and the Kuakhai. Naturally in Orissa as elsewhere, 


Khondmal is the area inhabited by the Khondas a princi- 
pal tribe cf Orissa, now in Phulbani district.» 


19. AR, Vol. XXXVIIT, No. 136, Oct. 19425. AX. 352; “John 
Hubback’s, ‘Orissa, Fast anu Preseat’. 


20. EBamilton’s Hindostan, Vol. IL, p. 32. 

21. Hunter, Gtirling, Beams and’Sabu, Op. cit., Vol. II. p. 292. 

22, 8. C. Mazumdar, Orissa in the Making, (Calcutta, 1925), 
bp. 4. 
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all these rivers affected the socio-economic lives of the people. 
Of course except the Mahanadi other rivers were not navigable 
throughout the year.3® In this connection, a seventeenth century 
traveller Thomas Bowrey who passed through Orissa, has stated 
that the sea and the rivers in Orissa were not very favourable for 
navigation.™ Nevertheless those rivers to a certain extent formed 
the trade rout&s, although side oy side they were also treacherous.*® 
Every year devastating floods used to cause severe damages and 
consequently the economy of the people was badly affected. 


Thus the treacherous rivere in the coastal plains coupled 
with the mountain ranges in the west acted as barriers to all 
those potential travellers who wished to traverse the State. As 
such Orissa remained out off from the mainstream for centuries.2” 
But it was during the rule of the East India Company that having 
served as the corridor between their two possessions, Bengal in 
the north and the Madras Presidency in the south Grissa asumed 
a commanding importance.?? Hence travellers started coming. 
Their number increased due to the easvy-access that they ceuld find 
in the plains. But the mountainous highlands of the west, being 
wild and inaccessible, could not hear their foot stops. Hen¢® 
those areas remained isolated from the rest of Orissu. As™as 
natural, ev2n hen civilization waxed and waned in the plains, 
those places remained beyond its pale. Furthermores the topo- 
graphy of the. region provided excellent abodes Zo primitive tribes. 


23. W. W. Hunter, Orissa, (London, 1872), Vol. I, p. 65.< 


24. Thomas” Bowrey, A Geograghical Account “of Countries 
Round the Bay of Bengal, 1669-1679, (Cambridge, 19C5), 
pp. 128429. Nn 

25 W. W. Hunter, Orissa, Vol, 11, p. 66. 


26. Cri Raj Gupta (Ed.), Religion in Modern India, (New 
Delhi, 1983), p. 233, Jamey J. Preston's ‘Goddess Tethples 
in Orissa, an Anthropological Survey’ 


27. James Figgs, A History of the Central Baptist Mission, 
(London, 1846), p. 144. 
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Thus living in what ma¢ »e called contiguous isolation, the 
people with no contact with outsiders developed their own 
manners of life.°é Further the frontier people and the frontier 
zone had a very distinctive type of culture and pattern of living 
of their own which could be clearly differentiated from the rest.2? 


In the plain area, people with lesser problems of finding 
food grew indolent in nature. On the other hand, the high- 
landers became active. The Khond-land can be cited as an 
example. There in the dread of the wild beasts they had to be 
alert every moment. Elucidating further, Carey thus writes, 
“For that high range in which they (Khonds) dwelt was no open 
table-land, which with comparative ease could be reconnoitred, 
“traversed and subdued, but wild and mountainous,...... clothed 
with forest to their summits, and no highway there, nor way; 
only tracts scafvely discernible through the jungle; the haunt and 
hunting-ground of revenous beasts. Men had to be alert and 
brave to live there, and these khonds were brave.”3’ Further- 
more, I~ is generally accepted that the inhabitants of mountainous 
tracts ere a homogenous group. At the same time they are 
conservative and backward. That is because such areas being 
devoid of the oceans, rivers and plains which facilitate easy 
intercourse between different regions and gro\ps, are not 
helpful for social progress.3! Referring to some aspects of thes 
.peoples nature in‘Orissa S. C. Roy thus writes ina report that, 
“Borrowing of cultural elements by communities of a higher 


22, Reports of the Partially Excluded Areas Enquiry Committee, 
Orissa, CC UHae 1940), p. 90. 


29. P. K. Bhowmick, Socio-cultural Profile of Fronner Bevgal, 
(Calcutta, 1976), p. 6. 


30. “Penrce Carey, Dawn of tle Kond Hills, (London 1936) 
12. § 


31. lo J. Dastyc, Man and His Environment, (Bombey,1954,) 
‘n. 18. 
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culture from those of some neighborring communities of lower 
culture and different ethnic origin is a phenomenon of frequent 
occurrence which we find in almost every part of India.”3? And 
Orissa was no exception to it. 


‘thus it is to be observed that the odd geography of Orissa 
had influencsd the human nature. There were of course subtle 
differences between the ways of life of the people living in the 
plains and in the highlands. Further it was the geographicals 


condition which provided natural equipment for the socio-cultural 
progress of the region. 


Furthermore, it was the geography of Origsa that created a 
curious ethnological complex. The plains, being fertile, were 
inhabited mostly by Hindu Oriyas of whom the Brahmins, tke 
Karans and the Kshatriyas, called caste Hindus constituted the 
most important class. There were lower class Hindus too, such 
as Pans and Doms and they formed the principal” servile class. 
On the other hand the hilly and mountainous tracts principally 
became the homes of the aboriginal and semi-aborigical tribes. 
Reiterating it, Macpherson has described that in Cuttack and. 
Ganjam the Alpine region, comprising the central ridges, the 
lofty plateaus, and the inner valleys of the chain of Ghats, With 
the great tracts of forest by which they were surrounded had 
been occupied from the earliest historical period, xs it was at 
present, chiefly by the remnants of three faces which claim, 
with the universal support of tradition, the aborigina} possess‘vn 
not of this portion alone, but of th3 greater part of the soil of 
Orissa.33 Or these aboriginals the Khonds, Col 6s, Savaras and 


32. JBCRS; Vol. XIX, Part III, Sent. 1933, p- 324. 


33. AiacphersoiPs Report upon the Khonds of the Districts of 
a and Cuttack, (Calcutta, 1842), p. 13; William 
Macpherson (Ed.) Meniorials of service in,ind:! ia from the 
Correspande.ice of the Late Major Samuel Charters Macpher- 
son, (London, 1895), pp. 35-36. 
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Gonds were the most numerous. While the Coles occupied the 
northern part of Orissa, the Khonds occupied the middle region 
and the Savaras the south.?1 Localising their habitation further, 
the khonds were mostly found in the States of Baud, Daspalla, 
Angul, Nayagarh, Kalahandi, Patna and in the Khondmsls and 
the hills separating the districts of Ganjam and Vizagapatam.2°*# 
Similarly from among the Savaras, nearly one-half were found 
in the State of Dhedkanal, and one-fourth in the State of 
Keonjhar and the remainder scattered over other States. The 
Coles were mostly found in the States of Mayurbhanjand Keonjhar. 
The Gonds were located in Keonjhar, Dhenkanal and Mayurbhan}j. 


Besides them, there were the Bhumijas, the Juangs, the Bhuiyas 
and a few others.2® 


Environment 
3” 


It is n6t geography alone that plays a vital role in shaping 
the social dife of meh. Environment also plays no less a role. 
In this connection, writes Lucien Febvre, “It is the whole life 
of men, it is the’ whole life of their institutions, and above all, 
their economic organization which are in close relations with 
*{heir environment.”?? Similar was the view of the French 
philosopher Mantesquieu, who reiterates that’ mankind is 
influenced by its religion, customs, morals and law but these a € 
also more or less affected by the environments in which they 


34. Macpherson’s Report upon Khonds, p. 13. 


35, GG. A. Grierson (Ed.), Linguistic Survey of India, (Culcutta, 
1906), Vol.dV, p. 457. 


See Map in Avpendix—A. 


36. W. W, Hunter, A Stanfistical Account of Bengdl, (London, 
187A, Vol. XIX, pp. 238-254. 


37. Lucien Fepvre, Op. cit., pp. 82-87. 
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are developed.38 Thus for centuries ~the environment has been 
the real ruler of the tribals. 


Generally speaking the environment includes location with 
reference to accessibility or isolation, nature and composition of 
the soil, topography and character of land mass, water resources, 
natural resources like minerals, vegetables and animals, and 
lastly climate concerning temperature and rainfall.’? 


Of all the factors, climate is the most vital one. “‘From the 
days of Aristotle to those of Montesquieu and Bucks”, writes 
Ellsworth Huntington, ‘“‘there have been good thinkers who have 
believed that the direct effect of climate is the most important 
factor in determining the differences between the degree of- 
progress in various parts of the earth.” Similar is the view 
of another established writer who envisages that the climate 
plays a great role in influencing the manners, customs, predile- 
ctions, and usages.” jn fact, it sets limits and helps to deter- 
mine which plants and animals will thrive in a particular location. 
It influences man’s energy and efficiency; it semetimes dictates 
the nature of his occupation and the type of clothing that hes 
wears; and it even has some cffect on his character.”® It alo, 
has a vital influence upon man’s food. It also plays a great 
role in determirfing the distribution and virulenée of the. parasites 
which cause the majority of diseases. It effects. human occupa- 
tions, modes of life, and habits.’ Further, group characteristicg. 

ଏ 


38. Baron d> Montesquieu, The Spirit of the Las, (London, 
1823), Book 11, p. 360. 


39, Aloo J. Fastur, Op. cit., p. 17. 


40. -Ellsworth Huntington, Ciyilisatien and Climate, (Reprint, 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1948), p. 3. 


41. Abbe J. A. Dubois, Hjnduw Manners, Customs tnd 
Ceremonies, (Reprint, Oxford, 1953), p. 27. 
42. James Edgar Swain, Op. cit., p. 25. 


43. Ellsworth Huntington, Op. cit., p. 3. 
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and racial superiority or,inferiority are the direct consequence 
of ciimatic conditions.44 


Elucidating further it is to be seen that the most ideal climatic 
condition in respect of both work and health would be for the 
year when the average temperature would not exceed 51°C, 15 
In fact. when temperature rises much above 70°C, man’s sucepti- 
bility to disease increases.'° That is because humidity brings in 
“hot weather which casts a harmful influence on the people and 
their surroundings.*® Such is the condition in respict of Orissa 
too. 


Hiuen Tsang during his travel in Orissa has described the 
climate of Udra and Kalinga as hot and burning and consequen- 
tly the disposition of the people as vehement and impetuous.”$ 
But the moderate climate of Orissa however has remained beyond 
his sight. Rather Abdul FazI’s mention of ‘the climate of Orissa 
as good’? “appears to be a more correct.assessment. 


Hoyvever, in Orissa there are found both moderate and 
extreme climates? The former is in the plains because of which 
~these areas are densely populated. And the life of the people 
Asssomewhat smoother. On the other hand, in the highlands 
and Ghats the climate happens to be extremes. ~Here, while 
the nights are aiways very cool, the heat is intense during ths 
day. And also .there are found great and sudden alterations 
~Qf temperatore. Such is the climate in the interior Ghats of 


~ - 


44. Aloo). Dastur, Op. cit., p. 11. 

45. El'sworth Huntington, Op. cit., pp. 220-239. 

46. Ibid, p. 172 

47, Zbid,p. 111. ମି 
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49. Apul.Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari, (Calcutta, 1949), Vol. IT, p. 138. 


50. DD. F. Carmichael, Manual of the District ?f Uizagapatamt, 
(Madras, 1869), p. 30. 
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Jeypore and Ganjam, Baud and Ghoomsur.”® Out of these 
places “‘Ghoomsur is esteemed”, writes Hamilton, “as one of 
the hottest regions in India and is peculiarly subject to strokes 
of the sun, for which Mr. Bussy, in 1757, lost seven Europeans 
of his army in one day.”?® It is for this reason that the nature 
and character of the peoplzs in the plains are distinct from that 
of the hilly areas. While the people of the plains by and large 
are lazy, complicated and undependable, the hill people are 
hard-working, simple, truthful and trustworthy. Furthermore 
the soil is also interrelated to and inter-dependent upon climate 
and logically the food of the people. That is because agriculture 
depends on the soil and the food is related to its nroducts. 
Climate is also somewhat interrelated to natural calamities 
like cyclones, floods and famines. The history of Orissa presents 
a painful record of all such calamities. It is right from the 
remote days that high floods have been of frequent occurrence 
particularly in the north of Orissa. It has resulted not only in 
colossal damages to crops but also in causing distomfort and 
disaster to the population and their live-stocks.°3 It was wetween 
1831 and 1867 that eight such devastating floods were r<corded 
leading to the remission of revenue to the tune of eight lakhs of 
rupeesin Cuttack district alone.’ Famines too were of nu 
less frequent oqurrence. Hunter has thus described that ‘floods 
'and famines in Orissa had loomed out like giant spectres from 
the dim pano.ama of the past’. Similar was the’ occurrence 
of eyclones. It was in the eastern coast of the Bay-f Bengal 


51. Macpherson’s Report upon Khonds, p. 15. 


52. Walter Hamilton, East India Gazetteer of Hindestan and 
the Adjacent Countries, (London, 1815), .p. 379. 


53. AR, Oct 1942, Vol. XXXVI,” No. 136, p. 355; John 
Hubback’s ‘Orissa, Past and Present’. 


54. Imperial Gazetteer of Iudt&4, Provincial Series, Bengal, 
(Calcutta, 1909), Vol. II, p. 249. 


55. W. W. Hinter, Orissa, Vol. IT, p. 174. 
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in northern Orissa that such cyclones used to figure in the 
months of September-Ociober.®® All these calamities badly 
affected the economy of the State. And along with it the 
impact on the society was perceptible. Thus in such a situation 
it was not surprising that the raiyat, whom the inclemency of 
the season might deprive of half his produce in any year, should 
exhibit an oriental fatalism and show little desire for progress. 


With the result there grew among them thriftlessness and 
idleness.?? 


Added to the natural calamities, the soils of ‘Orissa were 
mostly barren and unproductive compared to the Indo-Ganpgetic 
plains and the Malbar country. So, the yield froin the land 
was generally poor.’® In this context Stirling thus writes, “The 
“soil of the country is generally poor and unfruitful; and its 
natural productions are of an inferior quality.”’” Of course, 
rice was produced in the plains in abundance so as to admit of 
exportation,;?? 


In the’ hill tracts of Orisa, the forests used to be cleared, for 


cultivating rice er Dal, a kind of bean which was prized for 
food.°* 


On top of the environmental conditions, the inadequate 
communication facilities prevented contact betweer= the people 
of different regions. Of course, there were some roads. But; 
these roads, being unmetalled, used to be dustyin the summer 
“and mudgy during the rains. Furthermore, it was not safe to 


56. R. D. Banerji, History af Orissa (Calcutta, 1930), Vol. 

TL, p. 32% 

57, L.S.S. O'Malley, Bihar and Orissa District Gazetteers, 
Puri, (Reprint, Patna, 1929), p. 74. 


58, R. D. Banerji, Op, cit., Yol. II, p. 325. 
59. Stirligg’s Account. p. 4. 

60. Hami%on’s Hindostan, Vol. II, p. 33. 
61. Campbell's «Narrative, p. 13. 
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travel along such roads. Travellers like Manrique, Tavernier 
and Motte have expressed their fear-afigd discomfort during their 
journey. Even in the plain areas, movement from one place 
to another was difficult on account of a large number of rivers 
and rivulets which for the most part were not navigable.®® 


The mountainous tracts were almost inaccessible. Even as 
late as 1836 in these areas there was not a single tolerable 
approach road known to the British.  Jeypore can be cited as 
an example. Because of its inaccessibility,¢! Jeypore was often 
called in a lighter vein as the ‘Yamapura’ (tbe place of the 
Death God).6 


Nature and character of the people 


In the context of the social system, the nature and character 
of the people of Orissa need be highlighted. By and large the 
people are simple but ignorant and backward. And that was 
largely because of the topography and environment „of, Orissa. 
Of course, with regard to the nature and character of the neople, 
foreign travellers and historians have given two oppositecviews. 
One among them was Hiuen Tsang. While condemning the 
people for their unimpressive, uncivilized and rough nature; “6 
the same account he has eulogised them as brave, impetuous, 
intelligent and trustworthy.’ Thomas Bowrey has cescribed 
Oriyas as poor,, idolatrous, and low-spirited people. Another 
62. Thomas Bowrey, Op. cit., p. 129. ! 
63. Campbells Narrative, p. 37. 


64. Edward Thornton, Gazetteer of the territories under the 
Governmens af East India Company and of the Native 
States on the Continent of India (London, 1854), Vol. IT, 


p. 295. 
65. Chintamani Mohanti, Jeypore, (Bhadrak, 1934), p, 2. 
66. Samuel Beal, Op. cit., Vol, Iv, pp. 410-415. ° 
67. Thomas Buwrey, Op. cit., p. 130. 
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traveller, T. Motte, during his journey in 1766 to the diamond 
mines at Sambalpur of Orissa has abused the people as lazy 


treacherous and cruel. Abul Fazl has made a mention of them 


as effeminate.’ Similar were the views of the British Officers 
of the 19th centurv. While at one place Stirling has described 
the Oriyas as noted for their intellectual dullness,” at another 
place he has characterized them in the plains as most mild, quiet, 
inoflensive, and easily managed people in the Companu’s 
pwovinces.® One British Magistrate posted to Orissa, namely 
Lobert Ker, has stated in his report of October 181& that “The 
Oriyas were the most rude and ignorant of all the races in India 
subject to British dominion.”?*® And it is for their mild chara- 
cter that from tle plains, were drawn a class of servants styled 
gs the Balasore bearers, in Calcutta and its vicinity, and in that 
capacity they were advantageously noted for tidelity and 
honesty.’ Marshman also writes, ‘“The natives of Orissa are 
proverbial for mental duliness, and the province has always been 
considered the Boetia of India.” Walter “Hamilton of the 19th 
century arso points out the nature of habitual indolence and 
apathy of the Oriya natives.” Reiterating further he has 
described them as deficient in manly spirit, ignorant and stupid, 


6&@ Early European Travellers in the Nagpur Territories, 
(Reprint, Nagpur, 1930), p. 40. 

69. Maadox Report, Vol. I, p. 122. 

70. Stirling's Account, p. 24. 

71. Ibid, p. 25. 


72. OHRJ, Vol. IX, April-July, 1960, No. 1-2, p. 54, Quoted 
in G. Toynbee’s ‘A Sketch of the History of Orissa 
(1803-1828)’. 


73, Thornton’s Gazetteer, Vol. II, p. 53. 


74. Jonn Clack Marshman, The History of India (London, 
1867), Vol. IL, p. 362. 
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dissolute in their manners, and vested in the arts of low cunning, 
dissimulation, and subterfuge.*® 


However, such descriptions of the foreigners do not appear 
to be fully correct and unbiased. Even later the officials of the 
British Government contradicted their views. lhe Famine Com- 
mission Report of 1866 effecting on the nature and character of 
the people referred to the Oriyas as of “separate and distinct of 
a character and language peculiar to themselves. Their features 
are on the whole good, and both features and language indicate 
that they are to a great degree Aryan in race. We do not see 
reason to believe that they are in their own way less industrious, 
they have certain intelligence of their own. They come freely to 
Calcutta for service, and may be said to bear a good character 
there. The well known Oriya bearer, So common in the 
European domestic service of Lower Bengal, is probably a very 
fair type of his country men.” Jn fact, “the people were” 
writes S. L. Maddox “‘kindly and good humoured,” remarkably 
law-abiding, and given only to the committing of the pettiest of 
cimes.””8 


That is all about the people of the plains. 


Jn the hill tracts, principally inhabited by the tribals, the 
nature and shidracter of the inhabitants were Somewhateditfferent. 
By and large they were wilder than their brethren of the coastal 
plains.” They were found to have been shy, sullen; inhospitable, 
and uncivilized, and their chiefs were grossly stupisd, barbarous, 
debauched, tyrannical, and enslaved to the most grovelling 


76. Hamiltam’s “Hindostan, p. 34; Stirling’s*Account, pp. 24-25. 
77. Maddox Report, Vol. I, p/ 122. 
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superstition.’ Even traits in their character were found to have 


dif! 


ered from tribe to tribe. In case of Khonds, for example, as a 


rule they were bold, and fitfully laborious mountain peasantry of 
simple, but not of undignified manners. Simultaneously they 
were upright in their conduct, sincere in their superstitions; proud 
of their position as land-holders ; and tenacious of their rights.5® 
Further they were a cheerful and industrious péasantry, very 
hospitable but tenacious of their customs and superstitions.5? 
Af the same time they were reserved, polite, truthful, simple, 
generous and ready to talk with one who knew their Janguage.83 
They were also great lovers of liberty.’ But Verrier Elwin in 


the 


nineteen thirties found them most difficult, timid and sus- 


picious of all the Orissa high landers.8®’ This change in character 


might be due to their long conflict with the Government over 
Human Sacrifice and Infanticide.8® 


Sta 


of a place. And Orissa is not free from expression. 


ndard of Iiving 


The standard of living is usually related to the social system 


In Orissa 


Pe a ¥ 
as e'sewhere the living standard varied from region to region and 


the 


class to class. By and large the people of Orissa were poor. In 


first decade of the 18th century Alexander Hgmi‘ton found 
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the people marked for poverty. He also found a large number 
of baggers.°? Stirling has held Maratha misrule as its cause.®® 
But he has lost sight of an affluent class in the society. Their 
number was of course very low. Tbe Rajas of the tributary 
States and their officers and the money-lenders belonged to this 
category. Although the people generally lived in severe parsi- 
mony, they were never thrifty and niggardly in spending on 
their social festivities and religious ceremonies.’ Consequently 
these expenses, beyond their means put them to debts. They” 
used to make sincere efforis to clear them off but often they 
failed.°° In this context Robert Ker wrote, “‘The landhoiders 
were needy and indigent, especially the smaller proprietors, who 
constitute at least half of the whole number. Their improvidence 
of disposition was commensurate with their inferiority in the 
scale of civilization and refinement, and with this was combi.ed 
a propensity to wanton extravagance which would appear in- 
verterate. Ten years,of ruin and suffering date from the begin- 
ning of the heavy sales of lands, and had nos effected any 
improvement.” But there are writers, Rajendralal Aitra for 
example, who have described the people of Orissa as liviog happy 
and contented for ages under a national government, ‘with every 
opportunity to cultivate the arts of peace, and to promote he 
prosperity of their fatherland’,?? especially. when the rest of 


India had their worst days in medieval times. 
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Of course, the standard Of living of the tribal people was 
altogether different. That was’ largely because of their habita- 
tion in wild and forested regions. They were prone to self- 
indulgence and often got into debt and lost their lands.’ As 
such in a very large number of cases alienation of lands from 
the tribal people used to be eifected by unfair and fraudulent 
means employed by the Sowcars or money-lenders.”! ୭ 


Thus it isto be seen that if the standard of living was not 
upto the mark in Orissa it was mostly because of the occupation 
of its people. Although the people’s chief occupation in the 
plains was agriculture the people living very close to the sea and 
the rivers earned their livelihood by making salt and catching 
fish. Many were also dependent on handicrafts, weaving and 
wood-cutting. 


On the other hand, in the jungle tracts, there were of course 
cultivating classes clinging to their hereditary fields. But their 
number was: Very small. In certain areas they burnt down 
patches of forests or, scrubs and thus cleared parcels of land on 
which they grew paddy and cotton.’’ But the aboriginal tribes 
in general constituted a class of landless day labourers, the 
hewérs of wood and clearers of jungle for the superior Hindu 
castes.” But a few toibes, the Khonds for example? claimed an 
indefeasible right in the soil. By and large, however, they cons- 
tituted a restléss wandering people, who seldom remained long 
in the. samoespot, aad the greater part of whom paid nothing 
to Governmens, and had buf little intercourse with itp officers.?” 
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Religion 


Like all other factors, religion plays an important role in the 
social life of man. Religion is defined as the adoration of 
goodness.’8 Speaking of its importance C. G. Campbell writes, 
“Keligion has to do with the spiritual rather than physical 
nature of existence and will readily be recognized to be of prime 
importance in human life.”*’ Tracing the origin of the religious 
beliefs of man, James Edgar Swain writes that the charactéritics 
of primit‘ves man that promoted the development of a religion of 
belief in supernaturalism were conservatism egoism and fear. 
Dread of the consequences of change made him conservative; pride, 
the belief in oneself, led to the search for futurs life and self -satis- 
faction... Fear controlled many of the actions of primitive man. 
He shrank at the sound of thunder; believed that wild beasts, 
storms, evalanches, diseases, and death all bore malice and 
sought to destroy him. His defence was to seek protection from 
a supernatural power. Streams, storms, lightening and disease 
were interpreted as spirits.” They regarded the vault of 
heavens, the sun, the moon, and the stars, the wind and the rain, 
the mountains, the oceans and the rivers as divine or abodes 
of divinity. And they believed further that human life and 
affairs on this earth would go along the right course only if these 
divinities showered their blessing on man." This, is how the 
worship of nature was ushered in. Man’s earliest appreciation of 
and response to these animated forces tended tc, be expressed in 


pleasing or appeasing the nature.202 
LS 
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The worship of nature waz more conspicuous in the highlands 
of Orissa. That was because of the bewildering and contradic- 
tory changes of nature which they experienced. While at one 
time they were impressed by the beauty of the full-moon, the 
stars, the green mountain and the sun-set, at other times they 
were terrified to see heart-rending thunder storms, coupled with 
lightening, destroying trees and striking man to death; heavy rain 
washing away their huts and devastating cyclones creating horrors 
ii their minds. At the same time, they also realised the 
dependence of their agriculture on the ‘sun and the rain, the 
mountains and the clouds. They would bring either a prosperous 
harvest or a terrible drought. He could hardly understand the 
causes and consequences of such contradictory behaviour of 
nature. All those remained mysterious. In this respect referring 
to the Khonds Carey writes, Lnvironed by these potencies and 
presences of mischief and malignity, they passed the time of their 
life’s so journing in perpectual fear. They could regard misfor- 
tunes as accidents, but rather as the outworking of age-long 
jealousies amd feuds between the forces that kept bringing things 
to pass, that probably ran back almost to the beginning of things; 
enmities that could be guessed and imagined, though never truly 
known. But it behaved them, they judged, as practical people, 
to guard against prevoking these hidden malignan&es, and, if 
they should’s€&m provoked, to try to assuage them by propitiations, 
lest they shouid strike heavier blows. Simultarsously, he 
sought the services of a specially gifted person, or medicine-man, 
who was? supposed to have been endowed with powep of control 
over supernatural forces. But with the passage of time man’s 
1ife became more and more complicated. He could “ot remain 
satisfied with the work of the medicine man. He wasted to’ 
satisfy the spirits through a regular form of worship. Gradually 
the ide® of perpetuating the imageg crept in. Both monotheism 
and polytheism same into being. 


- 
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Thus the religion of the primitjve peoples was basically the 
propitiation of supernatural powers.™! Side by side the religion 
of the Hindus came to be based on the sanction of the conscience 
with a conviction of the good and the evil and a sense of 
morality. 

Keeping these features in view, the religion of Orissa necds to 
be considered. Orissa has long been regarded as the holy land 
of Hinduism. The early Muslim conquerors were reported to 
have remarked that “‘this country is not fit subject for conquest: 
in belongs entirely to the gods.”9? In this context, in the 19th 
century, William F. B. Laurie, an officer of the Madras Regiment, 
who was posted to Orissa thus stated, “Orissa may be compared 
to a huge caldron which has been boiling for many hundreds 
of years into which ignorance, stupidity, and bigotry have cast 
sO many poisonous ingredients that it is difficult to say when the 
contents will become purified and good.” However, the Hindus 
of Orissa as elsewhere were a most conservative, devoutly religious 
and priest-ridden people strictly observing ' ceremonial purity.!0* 
All salient features of Hinduism like ritualism, Mantheism, 
casteism, priesthood, Brahminism, the worship of thescow, belief 
in Gods and Goddesses and transmigration of souls were decply 
rooted in the minds of the Oriyas in the 19th century. 


Furtherr.ore, Orissa is a land of temptzs. The people used 
to visit the temples to offer sacrifies and prayers to Gods and 
Goddesses. Of course, there was a subtle difference between 
the temples of the plains and that of the highlands. ~Whilenirs the 
plains thos$ were characterized by the dominatfon of Brahmin 
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priests, vegetarian deities, absence of animal sacrifice and stong 
links to the Jagannath cyt at Puri, the temples in the moun- 
tainous regions were opposed to all such features. The domi- 
nation of non-Brahmin priests, non-vegetarian deities animal 
sacrifice and independence from ties to the Jagannath complex 
were gome of the features.!$ 


Of course, inside the Jagannath temple, ‘“‘there are no distinc- 
tions” writes Dubois, “‘betwveen sects and castes. Everybody is 
admitted, and may offer worship in his own way to t!.e presiding 
deity. Accordingly pilgrims resort thither from all parts of 
India; the disciples of Vishnu and of Siva frequenting it with 
great zeal. The Bairagis and the Goshais from the north, the 
Desarus and the Jangamas from the south, lay aside their mutual 
animosities when they approach this sacred place, and it is 
perhaps the ontiy spot in India when they do so. While so journ- 
ing there thcy seem to form but one brotherhood.” 


In fact: in the life of the Indians in general and Oriyas in 
particular the influence of Lord Jagannath was profound. A 
visit to Puri, particularly during the Car-festival was prized much. 
Thgy did not care for the sufferings, even death, for getting the 
Darshan of Lord Jagannath on the car. Rather they considered 
it as a rare privilege. Some religious fanati®™s among the 
pilgrims were found to have covered the distance to Puri by: 
‘stretching themselves on the ground, rising again, advancing 
tho steps? again lying down, then rising and continued thus till 
they Teachec their destination’.3’ An eye-witnegs account of 
one such pilgrim is given by James Paggs. He writes, “I had 
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my attention arrested by a poor creature who was measuring his 
way to Juggernaut, by him own body, or rather by half its length ; 
he never rose upon his feet, but only upon his knees, when 
on his knees he reached his hands forward, and then drew 
his body forward a little ; every time he made this advance, 
he béat his forehead against the ground thrice times, looking 
towards the temple, which was now in sight. They also used 
to practise morit-sarning austerities by r>maining all throu sh ths 
day in several postures like keeping their head on the ground and 
their feet it the air ; others with their eyes covered with mud and 
their mouth with straw ; some lying with their feet tied to their 
necks, or keeping a pot of fire on their breasts or enveloped in a 
network of ropes.!® 

This tendency of the people to submit their bodies to severe 
penance and self-formentation, or to make costly offerings, was 
manifested mostly when they found themselves in “critical circum- 
stances, particularly when they were in the grip of sicxness,1!3 

Religion in the villages of Orissa usually corsisted of the 
worship of the village deity. Mostly it was a female d~ity who 
was believed to have helped people in adjusting to the tragedies 
of life. Each village had its Gram Thakurani or village deity; 
who was supposed to be continually moving about the villags. 
Generally she ysed to reside under a large fig or pipal tree.,Ii5 
She was also believed to have power to cure sickniss among 
children. She, was also known to have been specially active 
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during outbreaks of cholera and small-pox, when special offerings 


were made to appease her.!® Jt js believed that the village 
Thakurani talks through the Kalasi or Dasi. 


Even sometimes the Oriyas were known to have resorted 
to man-worship. J. G. Frazer has cited one example. “ He 
writes, “There is said to have been a sect in Orissa some years 
ago who worshipped the lute Queen Victoria in her life time as 
heir chief divinity. And to this day in India all living persons 
remarkable for great strength or valour or for supposed miracul- 
ous powers run the risk of being worshipped as gods.?”7 


Howerer, the religion of the tribal people was somewhat 
different from that of the people of the plains. There were 
mainly two aspects of this difference. First the tribal people did 
not attach importance to the conception of good and morality 
and conscience. ° Secondly, they had different nomenclature for 
their Gods afd Spirits with varying degrees, of their power. It 
was all duecootheir originals.!8 


The divinities 01 the tribals were known to have originated 
‘fint from the deification of the powers which were believed to 
animate and control the sensible forms of the universe. Next 
it also originated from the adoration of the divine energy, which 
was vaguely, associated with abstract ideas, predominating senti- 
ments and local objects. 


However, in tribal religion there were nature Gods—the Gods 
of the sun andpthe moon, the sky and the rain ang the wind. 
Besides, there was generally a Mother Earth. Many deities of 
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individual villages, hills and forests vere also worshipped. All 
their Gods, used to be propitiated” by regular sacrifices, and all 
the tribes observed a ceremonial year which was closely connected 
with their agricultural operations. Some offerings were made 
before sowing, others during the process of growth, and in most 
of the cases in the Harvest festivals, when the new crops used 
to be offered “to the Gods before they were eaten by men. That 
is because they used to believe that if the Gods were offended, 

out of sheer wantonness, they would attack men with the diseases 
In fact, futervention of some spirit in the unseen world ; ghosts 
and ancestors, as well as the Gods, were always ascribed to all 
sickness. In such cases, the Shaman used to be summoned. tHe 
used to identify the cause of the disaster ‘and prescribe its 
remedy, which was usually an animal sacrifice made with offer- 
ings of grain and liquor.12° 


The religious practice of one tribe, the Khonfls is given in 
the pages that follow.« This tribe is selected particularly because 
their religion was based on ghastly beliefs concerning murder. 


In the Khond panthoon there were three sets of deities, 
namely the deities purely aboriginal, mixed deities and those who 
were derived from the Hindus in the recent past 121 However, #he 
chief deity of the Khonds was believed tobe the Bura Pennu 
(the Earth God) who created himself a consort Tari oy name.222 
This earth Gnd was represented by a symbol of stone under some 
lofty forest tree smeared with turmeric. They had xet anotkcr 
deity who was worshipped with aw” and care. He was’ Singa 
Pennu who represented the ancient God of Destruction. The 
Khonds conpidered him simply the Tiger-God who kills and 
viastes hyman Beings. He was Eelieved to’ have risen from the 
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earth inthe form of a piece of iron. The trese under which his 
rude symbol used to be plated, inevitably died. When it was 
laid in a stream, the water dried up.’*” Hence he used to be 
worshipped with fear and terror. 


Furthermore, the religion of the Khonds was essentially one 
of blood. Gods they had many aud they were believed to have 
dwelt upon the earth and under the earth, in the waters and in 
the sky. And each one of them was to be propitiated by offering 
blood. In this connection Hunter +writes, “As dhe Khond 
theory of human existence is a moral state of war, broken at 
intervals by expressly stipulated truces, so their conception of 
the nature of Gol is one of chronic hostility to mankind, mitigated 
at intervals by the outpouring of blood.” 


Yet there was another section of the Khonds called Kuttia 
Khonds* in whose life ceremonies played a dominant role. These 
ceremonies were mostly associated with, agrarian cults. They 
were believed to increase the fertility of the fields. So beginning 
with th@ solemn opening of a new jungle field they continued 
pith th® consecration of the seed and the harvest ceremonies, and 
ended with the ceremonial eating of the first new crops. All 
tfese ceremonies were addressed to the goddess of earth and of 
fertility.1?5 


Priesthood 


Peiesthood forms yet another distinguished feature of the 
religion. Tne caste Hindus, barring the Brahmius, were entirely 
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subservient to the priesthood. The priests used to officiate at all 
religiots functions of theirs. Rather they were known to have 
greater faith in priesthood. Their priesthood happens to be an 
ancient institution to which divinity was attached. Iu this context 
Macpherson writes, “The Khond priesthood, like every other 
priesthood, lays claim to divine institution.”32¢ Originally each 
deity of every tribe was believed to have appointed a minister by 
which he was recognized and the oflice that he held was hereditary. 
Of course it usually descended from farther to son, but not 
necessarily fo the eldest son. At the same time the priestly office 
could be assumed by any one who chose to assert a call to the 
service of a deity, the mandate being communisated in a dream 
or vision. This post might be laid aside at pleasure,’®” It is 
for this reason that the Khond priesthood was not found to 
have developed any tendency to form a separate caste. 


Furtherinore, as the Khond Panthoon consisted of native and 
imported deities, their priesthood was composed of both aborigi- 
nal and Hindu priests.!#8 However, the priesthood of .Khond 
descent conducted exclusively the worship of (meir Earth God, 
and generally that of other deities whom they worshipped. The” 
Hindu priests were employed in the service of their imported. 
deities such as Kali and Durga.!2® 


The nomenclature of the priests was different from place to 
place. In Ghcomsur and the northern part of Baud the priests 
of the Khonds were called ‘Koottagottaroo’, or ‘Sorumba’._ In 
the western District he was styled &s ‘Jackora’ Cr ‘“Jacker?’, 
Sometimes they were called ‘Jaunt’ or ‘Jani’ and also ‘Dehri’; 
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the former being the priest of theearth God, and the later that 
of deities like Kali.130 


However, with the passage of time the Khonds did not feel 
like attaching much importance to priesthood. Only one priest 
remained to worship their chief God. With the result, other 
priests started trading in magical arts and sorcery.33! The 
discovery of the causes of sickness become Qne of fne chief duties 
of such priests. They interpreted the causes of displeasure of the 
deity, and the remedies thereof.132 


Other Superstitious belicfe—the Myths, Magic. Witchcraft, 
Sorcery and Sacrifice 


In the fitness of things other superstitious beliefs of the people 
of Orissa need be highlighted. The beliefs of the people in the 
19th century @Q@rissa were many and all those were mostly con- 
cerned witho various myths, magic, witchcraft, sorcery and 
sacrifies. 


The 9rigin of all such beliefs can be traced to one factor, the 
fear of She environment. Man was afraid when he felt insecure, 
helpless, and powerless. And for his very existence he had to 
stouggle against the physical and economic environment.!33 The 
primitive man hadsa tendency to look at Natur’ as animated, 
having the power of affecting man for better or worse, usually 
for the worse. Hence there emerged among the cearly people, 
aH guch baliefs. In this context A. L. Balfour opines that these 
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ideas were of later development and the primitive man knew 
oe is 
nothing of ‘invariable sequences’ or ‘universal causation’.!33 


To start with, the society of the 19th century Orissa abounded 
in various myths. Tracing its origin, Alfred C. Lyall writes that 
no pepple ever observed a custom because a mythical being was 
said to have acted in a certain way. But, on the contrary, all 
peoples have invented myths to explain why they observed certain 
customs.13° Compared to the people of the plains, the tribal 
people had many queer myths and their imaginations were fed 
with various fantasies. And that was because of their living in 
rugged mountains and dark forests. As such for their living, 
they had to depend mostly on the power of nature and the 
Supreme Being. When they faced natural calamities and the 
like, they considered thsse natural phenomena to be the manifes- 
tations of spirit, representing the essentials of life such as 
sunshine, rain and food crops.3ଃ3? Soa myth déveloped among 
the Khonds to ask for rain, good crops and good health in their 
prayer.338 They further believed in a myth that the oflering of 
human sacrifice would bring rain. And the tears rolling down 
the victim’s eyes and the blood gushing fortK from his wound 
would bring it about,33? Another myth of theirs was to offer & 
sacrifice to their Supreme deity for achieving success in a feud. 
Wild tribes éhaf, they were, the Khonds were constantly at feud, 
either among themselves or with their neighbours.° And those 
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who took part in a feud used to take a vow before Bura Pennu for 
a sacrifice in case of success in «he feud.” Another myth was to 
cure diseases by offering animal sacrifices to the deity. Among 
the tribal people fever, Cholera, Small-pox, Beribari, Leprosy, 
Diarrhoea, Dysentry, Rheumatism, Veneral Disease, Ulcers, 
Malaria etc. were the principal diseases.””? They did not know 
or believe that there were any physical cause of such, diseases like 
germs or becteria. They believed that all those were caused by 
theedeities. Hence for the treatment they had to appease their 
‘deities. Peculiar methods of appeusing their deities a& the time 
of illness were followed. While animal sacrifice was offered by 
other tribes, human sacrifice was offered in case of the Khonds. 
Justifying its necéssity in the tribal world, Edward B. Tylor 
thus writes, “As prayer is a request made to a deity as if he 
were a man, So sacrifice is a gift made to a deity as if he were 
a man.” H3 


Fear for ‘the anismals also led to the development of myths 
among the pedple. It was more so in the tribal world. One 
third of tite total arga of Orissa being covered by dense jungles, 
avild aninfals were numerous. Many foreign travellers of the 
Seventeenth century such as William Bruton, Alexander Hamilton 
an Nanrique have mentioned in their accounts the existence of 
such animals like elephants, lions, tigers and antefepes. Hence 
human life“ was not secure. In this connection Colonel G. 
Harcourt, the Commander of the British forcee during his 
oceupationaf Orissa in 1803, has reported, “We suffer dreadfully 
from the tigers? two or three men carried off every night, and 
these animals are so bold, they comé into the centre of the 
encampmeat for “their prey and the poor victinvs are found 
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half devoured, close on the confines of the camp: we shout 
and howl all night as if the devil fas among us but it is of no 
avail.” Even the plain areas were not free from such danger. 
In 1806 the Reverend Claudius Buchanan, Vice Provost of the 
College of Fort William, during his tour through Orissa heard 
tigers roaring round the outskirts of Puri at night.!® tie has 
described this place as ‘a valley of skulls’. And all these wild 
animals were known to have altected the social life of the 
people. As a protection against them the people of the piain 
started w ‘orshipping the local deities and the tribal people went” 
a step further. They believed that the wild beasts became 


ferocious when some evil spirits enters them. Hence such spirit 
need be propitiated. 


In the Khond community, if a child while catching a flock 
was killed by a tiger then they used to think that the deity had 
cast her angry eyes on the house, to which the child belonged. 
There the very Earth Goddess was believed to hive manifested 
herself to a tiger. And she was to be propitiated immediately, H® 


Belief in magic was yet another charactesistic feature of the 
social life of the people in the 19th century Orissa, ” This Pas 
more predominant among the trival people. Certain painful 
experiences in their day to day life like diseases, death and the 
like led tKen to believe in the existence Oo? an invisible spirit 
world. Herce they wanted to control or overpower the spirits 
by chanting~ some formulas which amounted tothe practice_of 
some techniques for canalizing the power For good, or bad, “And 
this practiceqis called magic.” ni | | 
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Witchcraft and sorcery were two other practices associated 
with the beliefs of the tribal people of Orissa. These were the 
practices, professed by one who claimed to possess the power to 
work marvels, not through the aid and counsel of the super- 
natural powers but by certain occult faculties and devices,18 
Persons who professed it belonged to either of the sexes. Alfred 
Lyall has described such persons as crazy Charlatans.’ This 
practice was found mostly in the southern part of Orissa. The 
people of this part also had great belief in the efficacy of charms. 
"One who did it best was called the ‘Chemru mousa’. 9? 


Offering sacrifices was yet another belief deeply rooted in the 
19th century society of Orissa. Offering a definition for sacrifice 
E. O. James writes, ‘‘In its broader interpretation ‘Sacrifice’ (from 
th? Latin ‘sacrificium’, sacer, ‘holy’ and facere, ‘to make’) in- 
volves the destruction of a victim for the purpose of maintaining 
or restoring & right relationship of man to the sacred order. It 
may eflect a bond.of union with the divinity to whom it is 
offered, or ‘constitute a peculiar expiation and propitiation to 
cover, wipe out, neytralize or carry away evil and guilt contracted 
wittingly‘dr unwittingly." Its existance can be traced back to 
remote antiquity. Of course initially it was a simple ‘gift’ in 
kirds offered to propitiate angry and malevolent gods and spirits. 
Of late sacrifice became a ritualistic institution fn the society 
when the community was organized on a theocratic basis, with 
the kind or the leader being considered a divine representative. 
Or them depended the human group for their well-being.!°? 
Subsequently “© ‘he people bfieved that the offering? of blood as 
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sacrifice would enable them to get the benevolence of the deities. 
Blood was selected to bs sacrificed “as it meant the very life 153 
In this connection E. O. James .writes, “Since the blood derives 
its efficacy in ritual from the primitive belief that it constitutes 
the animating principle of a living organism, its outpouring 
establishes a vital alliance between those united in a blood-bond. 
Consequently, it was a potent agent in consolidating tribal 
relationships and effecting intercommunication between the 
human and the sacred orders.”!?! 


Sacriice of life prevailed in another form among the high 
caste Hindus. It was of course, the self-sacrifice in which 
widows sacrificed their lives on the funeral pyres of their 
husbands, with the notion that they would accompany their 
husbands to the other world. It is thus described as a sort of 
religious suicide, 


Sacrifice was the very foundation of the religion of the tribal 
people. The Khonds believed in offering human sacrifice for 
propitiating the deity.’® That is because the "Ki0nd deities 
were believed to have lived on the flavours find esseuces drawn 
froin the offerings of their votaries, or from animals or grair 
which they caused to die or disappear.” 


However, all those beliefs were nothing more than supersti- 
tions believed i in by the people in the 19th century Orissa. Yet they 
constituted a part of their social custom. When somebody was 
asked as to why he did it, invariably the cusfofn of the socisty 


was invoked as reply. Of course custom is norving but-a habit 
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that one practices in a Society.!538 Recent antropological juris- 
prudence reveals that in thé absence of law in a savage society 
customs used to assume the form of law. And it is for this 
reason that customs are obeyed automatically and rigidly by 
sheer inertia.’ Further, “‘They obey certain custom”, writes 
Malinowski, “‘for purely social reasons.” Apart from this, 
the economic system forms certain constituents “Gf the social 
customs.3°! For example, at the time of the harvest, the Khonds 
ised to expel the devils in a festival and that was a custom 
imperative to be observed. At this time Pitteri Pennu, the God 
of increase and of gain used to be worshipped for the purpose.102 
The Khonds used to make attempts to keep. Small-pox away by 
placing thorns and brush-wood in the paths leading to places 
decimated by that disease. They did it with a hope that the 
demon of the disease might not retrace its steps. 


Similarly tone Santals observed some superstitious customs 
with all sincerity. A few of such customs as furnished by 
Reverend A. Campbell are as follows : (1) Shoes are not to be 
worn Jest othe feet might become blind, with the result that the 
wearer of the shoes will continually knock his toes against 
obstacles. (2) A pregnant women is not to make bread, if she 
does so her child’s ears will get wrinkled. (3) Gogat’e milk is 
not to be g’ven to children as it makes them quarrelsome.® 
Children who die in their womb are believed to bgcome bhuts 
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(ghosts).15 By and large all tribal people believed that evil eye 
and bad omens are likely to cause disease and misfortune.!°% 


The tribal people also practised ordeals to ascertain the cul- 
prits. Usually the suspected delinquents were asked to dip their 
bands into boiling liquid or carry a red-hot iron on the hands. 1°? 


Thus it is to be, seen that the 19th century Orissa is charac- 
terised by various beliefs. In the rise of such beliefs the geo- 
graphy of Orissa and its environment played conspicuous roles 
Of course, all those beliefs cannot be set aside as mere supersti- 
tions. Sometimes such beliefs were of practical necessity, with 
definite philosophic proof and scientific origin. 
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Factors Responsible for 
Social Reforms 


The nineteenth century Orissa witnessed a number of social 
reforms. All those ‘~eforms were concernzd with gruesome 
social custom§ such as Sati, the Human sacrifice called Meriah 
and Infanticide. Waile the Sati prevailed mostly in the Raj 
families and in those of the high caste Hindus, the Human 
sacrifice and Infanticide prevailed among the Khonds. With 
their reforming zeal the British Government abolished them in 
phases. Of course deep-seated social customs dd not change 
overnight. Some factors usually work for a long tiime in pro- 
viding the backgrc.and to such changes. Such as also the case 
in the minetéentby/century Orissa. The factors which prepared 
the ground for ushering in “such changes were tlie Western 
influence and the impact of the British Rule, the role of the 
Missionaries, the growth of education, the estabiishment , of 
Printing Press and Publications, sociQcultural activities ard lastiy 
the development of communication. A resume of alb such 
factors are given in the pages that follow. Although all such 
xeforms were “rotally effected by ‘the eighteen sixties, at certain 
” 37 s 
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places the events till the eighteen nineties have been brought 
under discussion. That is because all such events helped in 
preventing the further occurrence of these customs. 


Western Influence and the impact of the British Rule 


a 


Western ideas percolating to India prepared a congenial 
atmosphere for social changes in India in general and Orissa ‘n 
particule. 


With the advent of the Europeans in India, close relation- 
ship was established between two far-distant regions not only in 
the sphere of law and administration but also in the realm of 
ideas.! With these ideas being percolated, Indians set their 
eyes on the West and switched on to the main currents of the 
great moving world outside. Consequently vibrations took 
place in India. An isolated life was then no .onger possible 
even in the remotest villages. A medical discovery in Paris 
or Toronto was made available in India in twp months.?® 
Furthermore it was with the spread of Western education and 
growing contact with Western thought, that Indians started to 
study Bacon, Locke, Voltaire, Newton, Burke, Benthans, Mill 
and other thinkers.’ The more they read Western philosophy 
and science the more they became rational in their ~ocial habits. 
Side by side Indians realised the inefficacies of many superstitious 
customs and privileges.’ Thus with the astociation with -the 
West, the intellectual awakening from the slut ber of centuries 
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took place affecting the lives of Indians.’ The intellectual 
stagnation of the last hundreds of years disappsared.® 


Furthermore when European customes and other articles of 
comfort and luxury were imported into India in larger quanti- 
ties than before, people’s life- -style underwent a great change.? 
Yet Indians did not seek the complete Westernization of their 
lives, did not want the replacement of tkeir own institutions ; 
they wanted to reform them. In this context, Panikkar writes, 
“Whether it was in relation to caste gnd untouchab#ity, or to 
the joint family and the closed village life. Western thought had 
acted as a catalyst, enabling India to find her own solutions 
rather than to borrow the solutions which the Western couatries 
had worked out for themselves.”8 Mention may be made of 
the impact of Western ideas on the family structure. For ex- 
ample, educated communities of India gradually wanted to 
follow the Western system of the disintegration of the joint family. 
That was because of the sens¢ of self-intérest which developed 
among the Indians. An Indian no longer liked others sharing 
the fruits of his 6wn labours. And the increased costliness of 
living coupled with the rise in its standard under Western 
in®4uence without a proportionate rise of the means to meet 
them strengthened this sense of self-interest.’ Thys the Wester- 
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nization of India created an active urge among the Indians to 
change their traditional society.!° 


Besides the influence of Western ideas, the British Rule in 
India itself acted as a catalytic factor for ushering in social 
changes. Jn this context, J.N. Sarkar writes, “‘The greatest 
gift of the English after universal peace and the medernization 
of society and indeed- the direct result of these two forces, is 
the Renaissance which marked our 19th century. Modern Indra + 
owes everxthing to it. This Renaissance was at first an 
intellectual awakening and influenced our literature, education, 
thought, and art; but in the next generation it became a moral 
force and reformed our society and religion.” And this 
awakening was mostly noticed after the colossal defeat of the 
Marathas in the battle of Kirkee™* in 1817. Tt was after this 
event that the British Rule became politically stecdior than ever 
before and there opened, what the contemporary historian Henry 
T. Prinsep said, ‘an cra of peace.’32 No ‘more the British 
authorities felt the necessity of adopting a cautious socio-religious 
policy. Moreover, the prevaling cruel and horrid socio-religious 
practices pained them most. Mentioning those practices prevail 
ing in the 19th century Indian society James Peggs, a contem- 
porary Missionary who came to India wrote, “In what country 
under heaven there so much misery as in” India ? ~ VICN the 


10. R. Sinha, Social Change in Indian Society Bhopal, 1975),. 
p. 50; M. N. Srinivas, Social Change in Modern Inu 
(Reprint, New Delhi, 1972), p. 57 ; A. L. Bastam (Ed.), A 
Cultural “Tistory of India (Oxford, 1975), p. 365, J. TF. 
Jorden’s‘ Hindu Religious and Social Reform in British 
India’. 
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shipwrecked mariner the poor widow hurried to the funeral pile— 
the murdered infant—the sick” expossed by the Ganges—the thou- 
sands of miserable pilgrims—the degraded slave—the numbers 
drowning in the rivers in stormy weathers, without any 
assistance being afforded—myriads dying in epidemics for want 
of medicine and attendance; and to crown the whole the distress 
frequently so great as occasioning an apathy,=nhuman and 
unchristian, even in the European character.” This state of 
affairs created a philanthropic feeling in the minds of the British 
authorities. Their feelings were expressed by a coniemporary 
writer, Ward, thus, ‘‘Is it not manifest that in the mental and 
moral improvement of this vast empire, Great Britain has a 
work of benevolence before her, which, in national glory, will 
eclipse all other achievements as much as the meridian suo 
exceeds in splendour the morning star 2?” Thus they wanted 
to dispel the superstitions, ignorance, and delusion; and inculcate 
instead, new Tights and duties and bring thereby a moral reform 
in the character of the Indians.’ Of course the British Govern- 
ment was,not sure of the methods to be adopted for bringing 
about sueh reforms. That was because they did not consider 
it wise then to handle the issues based on religious sentiments. 
Even Professor Adam Smith, while agreeing generally to the 
interference of the Sate in preventing its subjects ,from hurting 
each other? did not advocate the taking into consideration cases 
of cruel deaths wbzon were habitually inflicted in the name of a 
religion in whic¥/the subjects passionately believed. 
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This is how the feelings of benevolence towards the Indians 
were generated in the minds of the British staying both in India 
and England. Their attitude of non-interference in the social set- 
up of India gradually underwent a change. They wanted to inter- 
fere to give vent to their changed attitudes and feelings. And 
all those were put into practice by a few liberal and progressive 
Governors-Ges=s*al like Lord Bentinck, Lord Dalhousie and Lord 
Ripon. While with a reforming zeal they abolished some horiid 
social practices, they also took steps to prevent their occurrence” 
in future by providing education to the natives in schools and 
giving freedom to the press to a certain degree. Of course they 
were backed by the Orientalists. And they were the Missionaries 
and the representatives of the British nation in India working as 
civil, military and judicial officials who were keen to modernise 
India.’ R 

Thus, besides other factors, the impact of the West and the 
urge from the Orientalists paved the way for.the Indian Renais- 
sance. In this connection Jadunath Sarkar writes’, “ [he Indian 
Renaissance was possible only because a principle was Giscovered 
by which India could throw herself into the full current of 
modern civilization in the outer world without totally discarding 
her past. She could approach the temple of modern art “md 
science noi’ as a naked beggar, not as an ntter alien, but as a 
backward and at present impoverished country.” 8 © 

Bengal war the first to witness the flash of ‘ “ae [ndian Renais-- 
sance. Calcutta, the capital of British India at i 4 time provided 
an ideal environment for the same. “Sitting there \the Ofienta- 
lists engaged _ hemselves in the scholarly reconstruction of the 
Hindu tradit on, reinterpreted the rich heritage of india and 
stzoye to .reshape the Indian culture in new perspactive.’ And 
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that they did through some institutions. One such was the 
Asiatic Society of which-Sir Williams Jones was the founder. 
His other associates were Justice Hyde, John Shore, Charles 
Wilkins, Francis Gladwin and Jonathan Duncan. Of course 
Indians were not admitted to its membership till 1829. However, 
the publications of the Society stirred the educated circles and 
helped the birth and gro vth of Indology. One-ef the later pro- 
ducts of this society was Rajendralal Mitra,** ‘who raised the 
studies in Indian culture to a scientific status’.2° In fact, it was 
this Asiatic Society which helped the Indians in promoting an 
intelligent understanding of the national culture through scientific 
research.®” Thus from Bengal came the fountain of Renaissance, 
“which continued unchecked’’, writes Jadunath Sarkar, “‘and 
in full swing for more than one generation, crowded with events, 
and everything old or purely indigenous seemed to go down 
before it.** 


When the Renaissance was taking place in Bengal, Orissa 
could not” remain aloof from its spell as she happened to be a 
neighbouring Ssate. Furthermore most of the government 
servants and educated men in Orissa at the time were Bengalis. 
They acted as catalysts in accelerating social reactions and changes 
in Orissa. 


Furthermore, it was at this time that some Commissioners 
were posted ,t¢; rissa who were eulightened in” their outlook. 
“Mention maigbe made of Henry Ricketts, A. J. M. Mills, G. F- 
Cockburn and T. E. Ravenshaw. 


* Rajendralal Mitra has contributed a lt through his writ- 
ings to the field of Orissan+culture as well. 
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Thus it is to be seen that the impact of the West and the 
British Rule exercised a profound influence in ushering in a 
Renaissance in the social sphere of the 19th century India. 
While its wave was flowing fast from one end of India to the 
other, Orissa could not remain isolated. And that was mostly 
because she was close to Bengal, the stronghold of the Indian 
Renaissance. ~~ 


Role of the Missionaries 


The Missionaries played no less conspicuous a role in prepatr- 
ing the ground for social changes in India in general and Orissa 
in particular. It was right from the days of the British occupa- 
tion of India that they were known to have realised the necessity 
of a tolerant religious policy. At the same time they were keen 
to spread Christianity in India. In tnis context, Charles Grant, 
an erstwhile official of the East India Company, wroteta remark- 
able tract in 1792 entitléd ‘Observations on the Statg of society 
among the Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain, particulag]ly with 
respect to Morals, and on the Means of improving it’, in which 
he gave a lurid picture of the Indian society and emphasised the 
need of spreading Western education and Christianity amofig 
the Indians. Since then Christian Missionaries became eager 
fo start their activities in India. Meanwhile the Evang2licals in 
Lritain belonging to the ‘Clampham Sect’ expcwed the evils of 
Hindu religion in their sharp tongues. Consider yg mainly the 
idolatry, self-immolation under the Caz of Lord so “gannath in 
Puri and the prastice of Sati as the paramount evils they pleaded, 
for their suppres ‘ion. Pro.,ninent Evangelicals of the time were 
Charles; Grant, Henry Thornton, Parry, Zachary, Macaulay, 


~~ ~ 
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Wilberforce and Daniel Wilson.* While they succeeded partially 
in creating a favourable opinion for the spread of Christianity 
in India, a mutiny of the sepoys at Vellore in July, 1806 foiled 
their efforts. That was because the Company Government sus- 
pected missionary activities as one of the causes of this mutiny. 
Hence the Home Government did not allow missionary activities 
to continue in India last it might create misgivings in the minds 
of the Indians that the British wanted to convert them to the 
€hristian faith.” The Government then decided to practise 
general toleration to all religious faiths.’ Of covrse another 
substantial reason lay behind this refusal of the East India Com- 
pany authorities. They thought that the Missionaries might 
disturb the religious equilibrium of India and threaten thereby 
the social order with their egalitarian notions, because the Mis- 
sionaries were found to have been seditious and opposed to the 
order whethes it was in Hindu India or in the Company’s 
domain.®?” ~ Their ideas of a social revolution, the Company 
believed, might lead to chaos and finally to the end of the British 
Rule.®8 in fact, the early Missionaries were least concerned with 
the establishment? of a good and stable government of the Com- 
pany in India. So the Company officials stigmatised them as 
reyolutionaries who might prove dangerous to their very existence. 
One such prominent official was Sydney Smith who condemned 
the Missionaries a§ ‘the lowest of the people... ... es little detach- 
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ments of maniacszswho were ‘pernicious to their own country’. 
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It was with this background that Colonel Harcourt, the British 
commander at the time of the British occupation of Orissa was 
instructed by the Government that on arrival at Puri ‘he should 
employ every possible precaution to preserve the respect due to 
the pagoda and to the religious prejudices of the Brahmins.’2? 
This policy of non-interference in the socio-religious alttairs 
continued to woyrx-jn Orissa during the early phase of the British 
rule. As such the British authorities allowed the natives of 
Orissa to exercise their religious rites and ceremonies undisturbed 
and preserve their places of worship inviolate.3® But the Evan- 
gelicals and the Missionaries put the Government to severs 
criticism for extending such protection to socio-religious institu- 
tions including the customs of Orissa. Patronisation of the 
idolatrous institutions was the main target of their attack. 
However they also demanded active help from the Government 
for the spread of Christianity in Orissa. In this situation the 
Court of Directors under Evangelical influence opposed the patro- 
nage of the native socio-religious institutions. Butcthe Board of 
Control on the other hand was in favour of patronising such 
institutions as they happened to be the successors to tis native 
Government in Orissa.?3 And their view was upheld. 


Of courge political expediency worked behind the execution 
of the policy ‘of non-interference in socio-i®¢ligious institutions 
~of Orissa. The British Government wanted to stick to the 
assurance that they had given in this regard to he natives at the’ 
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time of their occupation. It was for this reason that they did 
not aliow the Baptist Missiararies in 1812 to work in Orissa when 
they requested for the same. 


Meanwhile the powerful Evangelical movement in England 
was pressurising the British Government to resume the Missionary 
activities in India. Burke’s inspiring speeches helped in champion- 
ing their cause. So the Christian Missionaries sccured a license 
for the first time in 1813 to work in India?! Nine years later 
(Yrissa was selected as a site for Missionary operations. 


To start with, Messrs Bampton and James Peggs led the first 
mission and landed on the coast of Orissa on Tuesday, Fabruary 
12, 1822.3° From there they proceeded to the capital of the 
province, Cuttack, and started their operations. Two years after, 
Bampton was stationed and Puri for carrying out Missionary 
activities. Subseguently, he was joined by Messers Lacey and 
Sutton and afew others. Then they moved in groups to the 


southern and northefn extremities of Oriss&.3° This was indeed 
the hour of 2&1! for the Orissan Missionaries. That was because 


of the numerous hazards that they faced. The people were not 
responsive. The climate was unhealthy and totally different 
from that of the West. Consequently the Missionaries fell sick 
and there were no adequate medical facilities available then. 
Some of thgm perishéd. In despair a few also went back to their 
former places. Besides these hazards there were some organisa- 
tional difficulties. £ Some of the Missionaries were not adequate 
for tke. occassig 4 and some others lacked moderate character, 
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Thus passed away six long years in utter futility. Even then they 
continued to labour as Sutton hémself writes, ‘hoping against 
hope.” 


It was on March 23, 1828 that the Missionaries scored their 
first victory when they baptised one Brahmin of a respectable 
family, He -was Gangadhar Sarangi, the first Oriya to be 
converted.38 Thereafter he was employed as a native preacher 
in the service of the Mission with a salary of seven rupees pir 
month. Ramachandra was the second to be baplized at 
Cuttack in May 1830.9 In this way within a few years twenty 
men were converted. Of course this conversion was alwavs a 
public affair. The renunciation of Hinduism arid the denunciations 
of the Hindu Gods and Goddesses were witnessed with much 
curiosity! But the early converts were not happy after their 
conversion, because they were subject to social Boycott and public 
humiliation for being isolated from their Hindu brothers. Some- 
times their parents, wives and children deserted thenm.?”? However 
these converts were used as the agents for the. spread of 
Christianity in Orissa. They were of two categories —Ordained and 
not Ordained. Some of the Ordained native preachers Were 
Gangadhar Daitari, Denabandhu, Ramachandra, Sebu “$nhu, 
Balages, sBamadeva, Sebu Naik, Damodar and Bhikari. Aud 
the Non-Ordained native preachers were. Somanash, Balaram, 
Jagannath, Khumboo, Parasua, Banamali, Tomar and Ghanshyam. 
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Besides them there were also some occasional preachers like Sunau- 
thannce, Bhabani Hurre and Je Jaik etc. However all of them 
criticised the Hindu orthodoxy, idolatry and superstitious customs, 
and magnified thereby the goodness of the christian doctrines. Even 
one of them, Gangadhar, was known to have sent a petition tu.she 
Government to permit him to destroy the idol of Jagannath at 
Puri.*? In any case these converts proved themselves better than 
the original Christian Missionaries. Talking in native language they 
could better impress upon the people specially about ths dark 
side of the superstitious customs such as Sati, Infanticide and 
Meriah.?! It was because of this good response that in 1840, 
fifteen more Oriya Christians were made Ordained evangelists 
out of whom some were also appointed to the pastoral office.15 
This was given to all those who had knowledge is Sanskrit and 
Hindu Shastras which would help in arguing with the Brahmins. 
Thereby the pretension and deception of the Brahmins would be 
exposed to the’public.3° In fact the Oriya converts were found 
to have worked as an active force in spreading Christianity and 
sowing the seeds of liberalism in peoples’ mind. Going to holy 
places they. explained the essence of Christianity and distributed 
* religious literature free of cost. They also managed the mis- 
sionexry schools and thus helped in the spread of education. 
® 
Meanwhile the work of the Missionaries marched apace. The 
number of converts .gradually increased. And their number 
increased during ncural calamities, particularly during famines 
when the, poor in pangs of hunger had to accept Christianity. 
In such distressing conditions even the high caste *iindus were 
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found to have sold their children to the Missionaries. However 
one’s lot improved after conversion. He was provided with 
food, land, financial assistance, even with a job for his livelihood. 


With the increase of Oriya converts, they constituted a new 
brunch of the society. Their life and behaviour became 
different from, that of others. While their life became more 
disciplined and systematic than before, their social behaviour 
bore a new look. They became more soft-spoken. They were 
neat di2sses Their food habits also changed a lot. And all 
those changes had their impact on the society.” Furthermore 
the marriage custom in the converted Christian community also 
worked for the removal of the age-old” caste customs. It 
happened so when a converted Hindu widower married a tribal 
girl or a high caste Brahmin married an untouchable girl.3 
James Peggs has made a mention of such a marriage which 
he himself witnessed in November, 1833. This marriage was 
solemnised between one Mahadeb, a native Christian and the 
daughter of Krupa Sindhu belonging to a low caste. This 
marriage was known to be the first of its kind.?? "On another 
occasion A. Sutton use invited to attend such a function in the- 
house of Ramachandra, the second Oriya convert.’ However in 
all such social gatherings, the Europeans, Portuguese, Americans, 
low caste Hindus and the converted Christians cused to take 
their food and drinks at the same tabig and from the same 


. ମକ ଓ . 
dishes.” [hereby a congenial atmosphere for social changes 
was created. i 
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There was yet another factqr which worked to attract people 
in general towards the native Christians and to inculcate in them 
a sense of liberalism. The Missionaries tried to purify the 
character of the converted Christians so as to make them 
examples for the present and future generations. They imbibsd 
in them virtues like honesty, benevolence, decency, regard for 
truth and chastity. And with these qualities they could create 
a good impression in the society.’* Further, the Missionaries 
taught the native Christians the spirit of mutual help sc as to 
promote community life. The community spirit was thus 
fostered in Orissa. 


That was not the only work that the Missionaries did to 
pave the way for social reforms in Orissa. They did it by 
spreading education. The Missionaries had been the pioneers 
of the popular education in Orissa.’® The first Native school 
that the Missionaries founded in May 1822 was at Cuttack.’ 
Vigorous efforts in this direction were made thereafter. From 
June, 1822 to December, 1823 fifteen such Native schools were 
established at Cuttack and at nearby places with a strength of 
3NS5* boys and 63 girls. In August 1823, a fund was created for 
the promotion of the Native schools. And under the auspices 
of this f und, the Cuttack English Charity School was established 
in October, 1823.°° Thus Cuttack was most fortunate to see the 
growth of education tr.uugh the efforts of the Missionaries. 
Besides at Cuttack, t-.o such schools were established in 1823 at 
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Puri although various forces okbstructed their progress.’ Simi- 
larly in Balasore two schools were opened under the patro- 
nage of the Missionaries. Furthermore an American Free 
Baptist Mission maintained in Balasore town a high school, one 
Yneglish school for European boys and girle, five Kindergarten 
lower primary schools, and a middle English school. Side by 
side at other Missionary stations of the District, two middle 
English schools, one vernacular school, thirty-one lower primary 
schouls and one Kindergarten school were maintained.” “thus 
the opening of the schools by the Missionaries, while widening 
the frontier of knowledge, turned the peoples’ mind away from 
the superstitious customs prevalent in the society. 


Furthermore the success of the Missionaries, was percep- 
tible in educating girls including those of non-Christian and 
tribal families.°® Initially confined to the Oriya converted 
girls, the schools were opened later on for the education of the 
non-Christian girls and especially for the tribal girls. 
Residing in inaccessible mountainous areas, the tribal girls 
were great victims to age-old superstitions and ?gnorance. So 
hill schools were established for their education. Side bv side 
the Missionaries also tried to provide some kind of education to 
the married women. In 1869 they started the first Fenona* 
teaching in Balasore. Thus the Missiozaries played a prominent 
role in removing the age-old backwardness and ignorance of the 
women to some extent. 


The Missionaries also opened Orphan Asylums. ‘ro start 
with, om’ such institution in the name of Board School was 
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started in 1829 at Cuttack ,for housing indigent Christian 
children of the town. All of them were destitutes, generally 
fatherless. As such they were neglected by their relatives or 
friends with regard to their welfare.’ A similar institution was 
also founded in Berhampore in 1836.°° Expressing satisfacticn 
on the working of the orphanages in Orissa, David B. Smith, 
the Sanitary Commissioner of Bengal, has recorded his impres- 
cion inehis diary published in 1868, after visiting two orphanages 
on‘July 6, 1868 located at Peyton Sahi of Cuttack. Or: was 
for the males and the other was for the females. He thus wrote, 
“Motherless or fatherless children and orphans, driven by fate to 
their doors, were recyived with parental kindness.”! Hunter 
later on has also recorded his heartening impressions on the 
working of the same two orphanages.®? Besides destitutes, some 
rescued victims of, the Meriah operation were also housed 
there.’ With the patronage of the Missionaries a few Metiah 
schools were opened to 1ehabilitate the rescued-Meriahs. In this 
regard the efforts 6f the Missionaries like Mr. and Mrs. Stubbins, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilkinson, and Mr. and Mrs. Buckley were most 
comm?ndable.® Commenting on the illustrious roles that the 
Missionaries played in bringing about social reforms, Campbell, 
cone of the pioneers of the Meriah operations stated tbat the 
‘entire abolition of human sacrifice ought to be a source of 
sincere congratulation to ~!! Christians’, 
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The activities of the MissiOparies in the tribal areas of 
Orissa were no less praiseworthy. They entered mostly into 
Khond dominated areas as the Khonds alone resorted to horrid 
practices like Meriah and Infanticide. So they tried to bring 
them under the spell of civilisation. Similarly an American 
Mission in Jaleswar worked to bring the tribal children, mosily- 
those of the Santals, under the fold of education. Thus the 
Missionaries by pioneering education in Orissa prepared & con-” 
geniaf ground for social reforms in Orissa. ” 

The Missionaries also helped in fighting other social evils 
such as Sati. They used to explain to the Hindus the contents 
of their sacred texts so as to impress on tnem that nowhere has 
self-immolation been advocated. They also tried to explode the 
myth relating to the cruel practice of self-immolation under the 
Car of Lord Jagannath.°® Side by side th¢y also rescued at 
Puri ‘a poor wretched woman’ from the burning-pit.®? 

The Missionaries also made some eiforts and succeuded to a 
considerable degree in removing caste prejudices, They were 
very keen in this matter as the caste system was antagonistic to 
Christianity.’ So they made vigorous efforts at teaching ths 
evils of the caste system. Even the native Christians were made 
to rencunce their own caste publicly. At the same time they 
also criticised the caste prejudice, its rigidity sod restriction, 
particulady the superiority of the srarmins. So the low caste 
people who were humiliated by the high castes for ages acccpted 
Christianity.’ Thereby caste prejudice was minimised. This is 
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how the Missionaries succeeded in changing the social outlook of 
the people. 


The Missionaries also did some work in the Gadjat* States. 
Of course they were patronised by their Chiefs to some extsnt. 
One Chief in the neighbourhood of Ganjam was know to have 
visited a Missionary of repute, James Peggs, at Ganjam and 
evinced interest in Christian manners and the religion itself.” 
Further Maharaja Krishna Chandra Bhanja of May“rbhanj 
donated sixteen square miles of jungle and waste lands in 1879 
to the Missionaries at a place called Nangalkata, situated about 
ten miles away from Baripada on Balasore-Baripada road. And 
the first Roman Catholic Mission in Mayurbhanj started its work 
from that place. Hence the Roman Catholic Mission in Mayur- 
bhanj is popularly known as the Nangalkata Mission.” Equally 
cordial towards the Missionaries were the Rajas of Nilgiri and 
Athagarh. Wliile the former allowed the American Baptists to 
establish their Mission in his State, the latter allowed the 
‘Missionaries; to start a Mission school in his State” Thus the 
Missionaries being patronised by the local Rajas of Orissa were 
“found to have grown strong in bringing a radical change in the 
societ;: 


Furthermore, the Missionaries, by rendering various services 
to the sick, sufferior uu the indigents, came cleser to the 
common people arter which they gradually instilled in them the 
ideas or getting rid of the srmerstitious beliefs concerping Sati, 


There were then 26 Gadjat States Ruled by ther indepen- 
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Meriah, Infanticide and the like. Speaking on their useful role 
in this context, David B. Smith further wrote, “The Missionaries, 
however of Orissa are not only apostles of evangelization and 
education—though such is certainly the chief end of their ambition 
— but they are the friends of sanitation, the dispensers of medicine 
to the sick, the cjothers of the naked, the feeders of the hungry, 
the shelterers of the exposed, the guardians of friendless widows 
and orphans. They have an intimate knowledge of the peuple, 
their language, their modes of thought, and their everyday 
wants. They have rescued many children from poverty, 
prostitution and immolation.”?? Pleading for extending further 
encouragement to them, he also wrote thus, “Stimulated by 
the noblest motives, their zeal tempered by good judgment, these 
are men to whom, in my opinion, the Government might well 
entrust more money and resources for the counteraction of much 
physical degradation and misery ever present in Osissa.”” 


Thus the Missionaries through various efforts ‘produced a sort 
of reaction leading to reform and reconstruction af the socio- 
religious system in accordance with the contemporary need of 
Orissa.’ Thus a ground was prepared to get rid of gruesome 
practices such as Sati, Meriah and Infanticide. 


Spread of Education 


Spread*of education constituted yet another factor in creating 
an atmosphere conductive to social changes in the i9th certury 


Orissa. 


Of course education was not a new thing either to India or 
Orissa. In this context F, W. Thomas writes, “Education is no 
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exotic in India. There is no country where the love of learn- 
ing has so early an origin Gr exercised so lasting and powerful 
an influence. From the simple poets of the Vedic age to the 
Bengali philosophers of the present day there has been an un- 
interrnpted succession of teachers and scholars.”?® Orissa too 
was no big an exception to it. Even it was prior to the British 
occupation of Orissa that there were numerous indigenous village 
schools, called ‘Pathasalas’ which worked as the centres of learn- 
ing.” And all those were managed through private enterprises.?8 
The teachers of such schools were called ‘Abdhans’.” A few 
respectable persons of the society such as the Rajas and Zamin- 
dars were known to have employed ‘Pandits’ or ‘Gurus’ to teach 
their own children only. Giving a graphic description of all 
such schools and the nature of learning in Orissa, Hunter thus 
wrote, “Here and there, indeed a pandit taught a few lads Sans- 
krit in a corner of some rich landholder’s inansion; and the 
Jarger villages had a,sort of hedge:—school, where half a dozen 
boys squatte& with the master on the ground forming the 
alphabetain the dust, and repeating the multiplication table 
vip a parrot-like sing-song. Any one who could write a 
sentence or two on a palm leaf passed for a man of letters.’ ° 
ItWas with regard to imparting of learning that in 1857-58, 
FE. Rhor, the Inspector of South-West Division, made amention of 
the existence of some Sanskrit Tols or schools of higher learn- 
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ing. Some of the Mathas of Puri also maintained some such 
Tols to impart various branches of Hindu learning. 


Even the Muslims constituting less than two per cent of 
population in Orissa had their own indigenous schools called 
‘Maktabs’ and the teachers were called ‘Akhuns’ 


But in all such indigenous schools greater emphasis was laid 
on imparting culture rather than making them literate.3? And, 
the peoph of Orissa leading a simple life, remained contented 
with this type of learning. They did not feel the need fora 
complex education like that of the West. 


But with the advent of the British in Orissa, they realised 
the inadequacy of education. Its inadequacy can bsst be known 
from Hunter’s report thus “Until 1838 no schoofs worthy of the 
name existed, except in the two or three little bright ¢spots within 
the circle of Missionary influence. Throughout the length and 
breadth of the Province, with its population of two gnd half 
million of souls all was darkness and superstition.”8® Further 
they saw that the education imparted to native Oriyas would 
serve no practical purposes. At the saine time they did not tice 
the monopolistic education being controlled by the Bra! hmins and 
the Karans.3*” But side by side they anticipated some obstacles 

„in introducing their mode of education.~ Ainorthodox people, 
specially the Brahmins would not like to accept it” Rather they 
would hate all those who received sych education. They had 
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done it too. It was in 1874, that one Janardan Mohapatra who 


had joined the Medical College in Calcutta after passing the 
Entrance Examination, was excommunicated fcr dissecting 
corpses. It was for this hatred of English education that 
Henry Ricketts found that in the vernacular school of Pyri out 
of a total strength of seventy-five students there was none from 
the families of the Priests or other officers of the temple.®® 
_Ppverty was yet another obstacle in the spread of higher educa- 
tion.8? Even with the receipt of scholarship, they sould not 
afford to go for higher studies. One Nabin Chandra Sarangi 
who was awarded a senior scholarship in 1844-45 expressed his 
inability to prosgcute his studies due to proverty.°8 The next 
obstacle in this regard was the lack of enthusiasm to receive 
education in Government schools as those were looked down 
upon as infidel institutions.’ “At Bhadrak”, reported A. J. M. 
Mills, “‘the people not only take no interest in the welfare of the 
school, but many of them, it is said, entertain most absurd notions 
of the intantions of Government, believing that the children, if 
allowedato attend school, will eventually be taken away from 
their parents and sent to England.” Even persons educated 
in Government schools found difficulties in getting appointments 
as teachers. When an Oriya Brahmin named Sadasiba Mishra, 
educated in such 2,school, was appointed to the ctratitional post 
of a Sanokrit teacher in Puri school, he was excommunicated for a 
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year or two from the Brahmanical ordgrs, and stormy discussions 
took place as to his expulsion from his caste.” Thus the learned 
Oriya teachers did not like to enter into Government schools as 
they were afraid of being excommunicated. This was expressed 
by Hunter in 1872 thus, “The genuine Uriya has not even quite 
lost his adhorrence of the infidel Government school. Many of 
the more orthodox-eldgrs still regard all that pertains to our 
system as hateful to the Gods.” Furthermore the purdah system 
among the women of higher classes proved to be an obstacle in 
the spread of education among women. Again in the lower 
class families the mothers did not like to send their daughters 
for schooling as they wanted them to do howse-hold work.?? 
All those were the obstacles in the plain areas in respect of edu- 
cational! progress. 

In Gadjat areas the obstacles were even more formidable 
because of which educational progress was much slower there 
compared to that in the Slains.°’ It finds mention in the report 
of A. J. M. Mills, the Commissioner who thus wrote in 1847, 
“As regards the education of the people, the timc is, I fear, far 
distant when the march of intellectual improvement will reach 
these wilds ; it is hardly yet commenced in the plains, and lt 
has not there received that encouragement from the people, 
because not giv gratuitously, which was expetted,?? Rehind it 
lay certain factors. First the inhabitants—~-2re apathetic and 
indifferent to eGucation. And that was because Pf the large 
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scale habitation of the tribals whose language was difficult 
to follow. Their spoken ‘languages had no affinity to those of 
the non-tribals.°’ Furthermore, the Gadjat areas were by and 
large inaccessible and the climate of the place was unhealthy. 
As such influx of the settlers from more civilized parts was not 
possible.” With the result these areas remained isolated from 
the plains. Furthermore the lack of proper communication and 
the indifference of the local Rajas deterred the spread of higher 
education in the Gadjats.?8 


Inspite of these obstacles education made a heaaway in the 
19th century. And that was largely due to the efforts of the 
Missionaries. ‘Evangelico praeparatio’ was their cry. They 
took up the work themselves to educate the people. Of course, 
they did it mainly for the spread of their own religion. 

Meanwhile the British Government adopted some measures 
for the improvement of education in India. Macaulay’s minutes 
of 1835 marked a~ mile-stone in this regard. He argued for the 
spread cf Znglish education in India, saying that it would ‘bring 
about 2 class of-persons Indians in blood and colour, but English 
in tastes, in opinions, in morals, and in intellect and that educa- 


tion would filter down from them to the masses’.”? 
> 


However it was after the adoption of Macaulay’s minutes that 
the currgnt started flowing in favour of the progvess of education 
in Orissa. In 18&2#the Commissioner of Orissa, W. Wilkinson, 
started ‘Pui Free Academy’ or Puri Englist School. But 
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Hunter has put this date as 1838.3°¥ However, this institution 
could not thrive because of the ignorance and bigotry of the 
people, specially the Brahmins. The Government however conti- 
nued to take steps in this direction. At Cuttack in 1845 was 
opened a higher class English school, which finally became the 
principal citadel of education in the Province.3** Meanwhile the 
love for English education began to increase in Orissa. This can 
be known from the report of 1849-50 of the Council of Education 
which mentioned that ‘for Cuttack higher class English schodl,® 
numerous-Applications were daily received from the natives for 
admission, but all were not entertained owing to a strict enforce- 
ment of the rules’.3? Of course some steps were taken {fo attract 
students in large numbers and thereby promote Enelish education. 
Books were provided in the form of prizes.39?! Scholarships 
were given to talented students who were poor.3°?° The com- 
munity of Balasore took measures to open a school like that of 
Cuttack. In a petition sent to the Council of Education for the 
establishment of an Emrglish school, they expressed {heir willing- 
ness to defray all expenses for the erection of the school-house, 
but the Government should appoint teachers.3°? But it could 
not be entertained owing to the shortage of funds.!0?7 However, 


in 1853, an English school was founded in Balasore. Simultane 
ously another was revived at Puri.108 
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Besides spreading English education in Orissa, measures were 
taken side by side by the “Government to spread vernacular 
education. With the result, eight Vernacular schools were estab- 
lished in 1845 during the Governor-Generalship of Lord Hardinge. 
These schools were located at Khurda, Puri, Balasore, Remuna, 
Bhadrak, Kendrapara, Mahanga and Hariharpur.3? Bu’ on 
account of poverty those schools could not make much of head- 
way. The students could not purchase bcoks and pay school 
fges. Printed copies of the Oriya books were few and as such 
{he price of the books was fairly hige,**130 At Bhadrak “respect- 
able natives were sullenly determined not to pay even one anna 
per mensem towards school fee.331 Of course the Government 
tried to remove theee difficulties. Even then the Vernacular schools 
sullered lamentably and that was partly due to the growing 
importance of the English education. 


Meanwlile the attention of the British authorities both in 
India and England wags directed to the upliftment of the moral 
and material cenditions of the Indians.” The famous Educa- 
cational Mespatch of 1854, more commonly called Wood’s 
Despatch was the result. While outlining the education of the 
masses through the Vernacular languages, it laid great emphasis 
on Seimale education, teachers’ training, and the encouragement 
of private enterprise 0 run the schools through a regular grants- 
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in-aid system.133 This Despatch therefore “‘set in motion new 
forces”, writes Hunter, “intelléctual and political, whose 
magnitude it was impossible to gauge.” Reiterating its 
importance H. R. James thus remarked, “‘The Despatch of 1854 
is thus the climax in the history of Indian education; what goes 
before leads upto it what follows flows from it.” He also called 
it the Magna Charta of English education in India.™® 


Yet with the utilitarian aspect of Wood's Despatch, Orzissa 
received no benefits therefrom. And that was because tlie 
native population stood against the spread of English educa- 
tion.!° Further the Bengal Government neglected the interest 
of Orissa in this regard.” Speaking on this pitiable condition 
G. F. Cockburn, the Commissioner of Orissa reported thus, on 
February 23, 1859 “It must be remembered that as yet, educa- 
tion at all in Orissa is in its infancy and no doubt, the Govern- 
ment has done its duty in respect to the improvement of the 
people, lacs and lacs of Rupees having been spent in almost 
every Division in Bengal excepting in Orissa.” In fact, what- 
ever little progress was made in the field of eflucation, it was due 
to the generosity of some Commissioners and the Schoqal 
Inspectors besides the Missionaries.!!? In three great Govern- 
ment estates, namely Khurda, Banki and Angul, nineteen 
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elementary schools were set up between 1855 and 1859. Later 
on the number was raised” to twenty nine. And all those were 
for three uinillions people. Again out of fifty-eight Orissa 
students who appeared at the entrance Examination of Calcutta 
University in 1568 only ten were native Oriyas and the rest 
belonged to the Bengali families of Orissa 32° Giving reasons 
for this inconsiderable progress, J. G. Medlicot —thus highlighted 
that “the grant-in-aid system was very insufficient for Orissa 
aad the vernacular scholarship was made available to a very few 
students. Even then it was not given “to all those who were 
selected. It was in 1869 that the Government did not give a 
scholarship to the Oriya student Kalpatri Das.”*! A clear 
scarcity of trained and qualified Oriya teachers, and the reluc- 
tance of the Bengali teachers to come to a distance place like 
Orissa also worked for this poor progress.*® 


Meanwhile with the changing attitude of the people the 
demand for egusation in Orissa gradually increased. In many 
places Oriya children voluntarily came to receive education. In 
Pyri even the Brahmin priests were known to have sent their 
"children to schools to receive English education. Having seen 
the engerness of the people. Greeves, the Assistant Magistrate 
of Puri, opened a nigkt school at Puri in 1870 for imparting 
English eduction to the students of a Sanskrit school. Even 
then there was only one miuule class English schoo},at Khurda 
for ‘the whole of Puri District. However the Raja of Puri 
donated 550 pounds to the sohool and with this amount & school 
room was erected in 1870. The education was given free. And 
‘there were .45 pupils, chiefly the Brahmins’. Thissschool was 
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the first attempt to educate the Puri Brahmins.3*! Some local 
Government officers also made attempts to establish schools in 
their own jurisdiction. Mention may be made of the Deputy 
Magistrate of Bhadrak, Srinath Ghosh, and the Munsif of 
Jaipur, Pandit Biswambar Bidyabhusan, who worked in this 
direction. This is how the number of schools along with 
students rapidly increased. While in 1848-49, there were 9 
schools with a total strength of 279 pupils, in 1868-69 the 
number increased to 63 schools with 4043 pupils. Meanwl Lile 
the Government adopted another measure for the spread of 
vernacular education. In January 1868, a Normal School was 
opened in Cuttack town at a monthly expenditure of Rs. 1100 to 
train the teachers so that they would work efficiently in the 
village schools. By February 1870, such trained teachers 
were found to have been employed in fifty-eight primary 
schools!” Thus “No other measure could “huve been more 
successful” writes L. S. S.O’ Malley “in populaiising education 
at that time.” 128 


It was in 1872 that Sir George Campbill introduced another 
scheme for the furtherance of education in Orissa. Unde: this 
scheme grant -in-aids were given to a large numbers of ,hithero 
unaided schools.3#?. Stipends, scholarships and rewards were 
given to the talented students. The teachers were qlso rewarded 
for producing good results. 
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There was yet another British Officer, T. E. Revenshaw, who 
took keen interest in the promfotion of education. A number of 
vernacular schools were opened in the moffussil areas under his 
patronage.) He also established a medical school at Cuttack 
in 1876'with the help of Dr. W. T. Steward, the Civil Surgeon 
of ‘the district.3! He also opened a college at Cuttack to 
encotrage higher education. To start with, two college classes 
were opened in 1868, in the Zilla School which had been started 
ip 1841. This college was raised to the status of a first-class 
college in 1878, when the Maharaja of Mayurbhanj made a 
gift of Rs. 25,000 towards its maintenance.33* This college was 
named afrer T. Ravenshaw. 


Efforts were also made to spread education in southern and 
western Orissa although the progress was very slow. In southern 
Orissa schools were found to have been established by 1867-68 
at places like Ganjam, Ichhapur, Russelkonda, Purushottampur 
and Tekali.333 However, the greatest concern of the Government 
was to impart education to the tribal people and more so to the 
Khonds of ‘Ganjam-and Khondmal with whom tbe superstitious 
inhuman practices loomed large.!3# Of course hill schools for 
the tribals were opened in Ghoomsur and Chinna Kimedy 
areas.’ Some steps were also taken to attract tribal students. 
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Books and slates were supplied to them and scholarships were 
instituted. The salaries of the teachers were also increased to 
attract efficient teachers.33° But the attendance of the students 
was most discouraging. And that was largely because Oriya 
language was not the language spoken by the Khonys.33? So 
the Khond children were taught in the medium of their own 
language. Captain Frye took the trouble in Khond manus- 
cripts.138 And this Khond language helped in bringing the 
Khongs in contact with the more advanced races of the piaiszgs. 
A community feeling was thus fostered.33? Likewise Gobinda 
Chandra Mohapatra of Mayurbhanj wrote a book in Santal 
language which he dedicated to the then Commissioner, 


Smith.40 


More vigorous steps were adopted in the Khondmal. One 
Oriya officer Dinabandhu Patnaik who joined there as Tahsildar 
got a school sanctioned at Bisipara, the Headquarters of the 
Khondmal Tahasil.¥’3 To add to this efforts the Missionaries 
also worked in those areas with the same end n.view.32 Mr. 
Hutchinson of the Canadian Baptist Mission, residing at 
Chicacole, was one who succeeded in opening a school in,a 
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Saver village in the neighbourhood of Parlakhemundi.!3?3 This 
is how in the Hill Tracts of the Ganjam District, the attendance 
of the boys and girls belonging to Oriya, Khond and Sourah 
families in the primary schools was increased to 926 in March 
1887.11 


The efforts for the spread of edudation ir. Western Orissa 
were no less. It was in 1857-58 that an Anglo-vernacular 
scho0l was opened at Sambalpur.3° [Its satisfactory progress 
was highlighted in an Oriya weekly, Utkal Dipika, in 
1868. It also referred to more vigorous efforts that the Govern- 
ment adopted—Ilike the appointment of a large number of teachers 
every year from Cuttack. The results of all such efforts were 
also heartening as is known from the Annual Report of the 
Education Department of Sambalpur. While in 1862 in 
Sambalpur area there were 249 schools with 13,276 children,34% 
in 1899-1900 the number of schools and children was raised to 


6351 and 1,08,956 respectively.!? 


In the Gadjat areas it was due to the efforts of the Govern- 
men: coupled with the patronage of the local Rajas that educa- 
tion made a march although in a slow degree. A. J. M. Mills 
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made Banki the nucleus of edu-cation.138 Further among the 
Rajas, Bhagirathi Mahindra Bahadur (1830-1877) of Dhenkanal 
had rendered a meritorious services to this field. At his instance 
primary schools, Sanskrit Tols and the Middle English schools 
were established all over his estate. The Middle English school 
that he established in 1868 to impart English education was 
known to be thé first of its kind in the entire Eastern States of 
Orissa.¥!? That year the Chiefs of Gadjat States were known to 
have quested to Commissioner, T. E. Ravenshaw, to supply 
teachers to be employed in their estates.3° He complied with 
their requests. He also tried and succeeded in establishing 
schools in Gadjat States. Similarly, in th? State of Despalla, 
its Raja took Keen interest in establishing Pathasalas in his State 
in 1873.13 In the State of Mayurbhanj English education was 
first introduced during the rule of its Maharaja, Krushna 
Chandra Bhanja (1867-18$2), who started at.Baripada one 
Midd!ie English schcol which was upgrade to a High school in 
1889.353 Furthermore, Rajas were also known to have donated 
money to encourage education in other parts of Urissa. The 
Maharaja of Rewa* gave a donation of 3)0 rupecs t9 a 
school at Puri when he visited it in 1857 and this 
amount, was set aside for the construction of a new school 
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house.“ In the State of Keonjhar, the Raja championed the 
cause of education by exempt?ng students from payment of fees 
and supplying them with books and slates.335 In February 1877, 
the Maharaja of Mayurbhanj was known to have donated rupees 
500 for awarding scholarships to the students of Cuttack 
College.33° Similarly, in 1883, the Raja of Keonjhar coatri- 
buted rupees five thousand for the construction of a hostel for 
the college students in Cuttack.3* In 1694 Raja of Athmallik, 
Mahendra Deo, donated five thousand rupees for popularising 
Ayurvedic cducation in Orissa and one hundred rupees for the 
poor students of Cuttack Normal School.338 The Raja of 
Bamanda was also reported to have given financial assistance to 
the students for Ligher studies.’ The famous Zemindar of 
Balasore, Raja Baikuntha Nath Dey, also pioneered the growth of 
education in his estate.3°° In Western Orissa, some Chiefs along 
with the Chiefs cf some States of Central provinces instituted 
the ‘Woodburn Scholarship’*# of twenty rupees per mensem 
tenable for five years ‘in the Medical College, Calcutta, and it 
was to be awarded every sixth year to one deserving student.!62 
In this way the Rajaus and the Zemindars made efforts to spread 
edncation not only in their respective estates but also in the 
whole of Orissa. 
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Thus the spread of education with a Western bias brought 
about a remarkable change in thé social sphere of Orissa as 
elsewhere in India. It mentally prepared the people to reform 
their society on the basis of modern ideas.1°® The upper class 
people having received such education started to examine their 
old customs and conventions in the light of the new knowledge 
that they acquired then. Side by side the common men, 
being literate, becaihe keen for social change.1°! ven the 
backward Khonds were known to have shown eagerness to attend 
schools.” In this context-the Commissioner of Orissa in 1872-73 
reported, “A remarkable move in relation to education has been 
made among the wild tribes of Khond hills. These people have 
submitted cf their own wish, and indeed of their own motion, 
to a tax on liquor shops, the proceeds of which are devoted to 
the establishment of schools. The tax has been realised without 
difficulty, and a number of schools have been established. The 
school-houses have been built and are maintained by the people 
themselves.”1% Earlier William Adam had also reported in 1830 
that the loveand desire for knowledge among the Khongs led to a 
healthy change in their habits and pursuits.3°¢ On the whole, “‘the 
spread of education”, writes Hunter, “broke the old prejudices.”>67 
Indeed in the second half of the 19th century education was found 
to have gitren,a severe blow to the excessive caste influences in the 
society. For example, the touch of leather by a B.ahmin was 
forbidden even as late as eighteen fif%%s. 1uvy were not allowed, 
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to use English shoes. A Brahmin who accidentally touched it 
was required to choose between public expiation or degradation 
and expulsion from the caste. But in 1870 an Oriya Brahmin 
held the post of a Sub-Inspector of Police within the shadow 
of Jagannath, in Puri, although a leather belt constituted a part 


of his uniform. Similarly, the young men of Brahmin caste 
started using shoes. 108 


Reiterating the impact of Western education on the _gociety 
in general, Richard Temple thus wrote, “Now the English or 
Western education has greatly elevated the character of the 
natives who have come within its influence....They will no longer 
tolerate superstitions or any absurdity whatsoever.”6? Orissa 
was no exception to this observation. 


Thus with thaspread of education in Orissa there dawned a 
sense of enlightement in the minds of the people. An ideal 
ground was thus prepared for social reforms?” 


Establishm®nt of Printing Press nad Publications 


The establish:nent of Printing Press and consequent publica- 
tion of journals and periodicals gave a further momentum to the 
social reforms of the 79th century Orissa. 


The Mission Press Was wtablished at Cuttack inp. 1838 and it 
was the first of its kind in Orissa, On this occasion ‘The Friend 
of India3 thus commenteds “‘The establishment of a press in 
any province is an important era in its history.” However this 
Mission Press started first as a Hand Press with, lead types 
imported from their Mission Establishment at~ Serampore in- 
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Bengal.3° And it was in this Press that Rev. Lacey started 
printing ‘Jnanaruna’ in 1849, and it happened to be the first 
printed Oriya periodical. Subsequently two other periodicals of 
Christian Missionaries were published —‘Prabodh Chandrika’ in 
1856 and ‘Arunodaya’ in 1861. But all those aimed at mainly 
popularising the Christian religion and any news of general 
provincial interest, was scarcely published. It was with the 
establishment of the Cuttack Printing Press in 1866 that there 
began 4 journalistic approach to current events of mass interest 
On the 4th August 1866, Gauri Sankar Ray founded Utkal 
Dipika which rendered a great service in ventilating thc grie- 
vances of the Oriyas. Side by side it focussed attention oi the 
condition of the people and the society. It also published 
valuable articles condemning the conservative social set-up and 
age-old superstitions and prejudices. At the same time sugges- 
tions for their eradication were highlighted therein. The journal 
thus helped in enlightening the mass andecreating a congenial 
ground for social reforms. Considering from this” angle, ‘Utkal 
“Dipika’, while heralding a new era in Oriya jqurnalism» opened a 
glorious chapter in the social history of Orissa. Bestowing lavish, 
praise on the role played by its editor Gauri Sankar and the 
journal, Madhusudan Das, the renowned leader of Orissa made 
a remark in fhe 13th Conference of Utkal Sammilani thus, ‘‘Utkal 
Dipika’ is the lamp of Utkal. Encircles, A _ bY darkness when the 
human race was in an uncivilized sts U Re, Gouri Sankar showed th3 
light to men...”33 <Utkal Subhokari’ was the next journal 
published in September 1869 with Biazgabati. Charan DS as its 
editor.*® That year Fakir Mohan Senapati with hisassociates 
established at Balasore a printing press under the name of P. M. 
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Senapati & Co.— Utkal Press,3"3 And in this Press under his edit- 
orship a new Oriya monthly paper entitled ‘Bodhadyinee O’ Bala- 
sore Sambada Bahika’ was published from Balarore. While the 
Bodhadayinee part was devoted to literature, Sambada Bahika part 
was devoted to news and views.” In 1869 was published the first 
English periodical ‘Cuttack Argue’,373 A few other periodicals 
published that year in Cuttack were ‘Utkal Fiitaishint’, a weekly 
with Kalipada Banerjee as the editor,3”% an English weekly numed 
: Cuttack Star’? and an English periodical, Cutta¢X Stan- 
dard’.3”8 In 1871, another periodical known as ‘Cuttack 
Chronicle’ came into being which was of course stopped after 
threc months.” Meanwhile the publication of ‘Bodhadayinee 
O’ Balasore Sambada Bahika’ was closed due to financial difficul- 
ties and in 1872 it was brought out in a new form and with the 
new name of ,‘Sambada Bahika’.!8/ [n 1873 another Press 
named ‘Utkal Hitaisini Press’ or ‘Orissa Patriot Press’ was 
established at Cuttask, by Kalipada Bansgrjee.!3! That year at 
Balasore Baik™mthanath Dey established Dey Press and published 
‘Utkal Derpana’.3%2 Furthermore, three other periodicals, namely 
; Utkal Putra’, ‘Bhagapat Bhaktipradayani’ and ‘Bidesht’ were 
published at Cuttack in 1873 with Pyarimohan Acharya, Kirod- 
nath Mitra and Dinanath Bansrjee as their respective editors, 33 
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Similarly, other periodicals published in 1874 were ‘Sikshya ka, 8 
‘Dharmabodhini’,¥8®° ‘Utkal Samskaraka’!5® and ‘Chandrika. 
Furthermore a press was established at Berhampore in 1875.88 
Next vear a weekly journal named ‘Swadeshi’ was published with 
William Mohanty as its editor.38” A few other periodicals 
published at different times were the ‘Dhumaketu’ (1877), ‘Utkal 
Madhupa’ (1878), ‘Mayurbhanj Pakshika Patrika’ (1879), 
‘Kohinoor’ (1880) and ‘Purushottam Dipint’ (1880).3°° In 1882 
two other periodicals, namely ‘Purushottama Patrika’ ande 
‘Prajabandhu’ were published from Puri and Balasore respec- 
tively. In June 1883 a Missionary monthly, ‘Taraka’, was 
published from Cuttack Mission Press.3’¥ Another periodical 
‘Sebaka’ was brought out that year.3*? In 1884 a periodical 
namely ‘Samskaraka’ was published. Its chief aim was to 
influence the people for social reforms.3?3 In the same year 
another periodical named ‘Nababidhan’ was brought out. In 
1885, ‘Pradip’,**5 ‘Sikshyabandhu’3?® and .‘Haribhakti Prada- 
yin??? were published. In that year ‘Bamandua Press’ was 
established in Sambalpur district under the agspices cf its Raja 
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Sudhaldeva.?’? In 1886 three other periodicals were published. 
Those were ‘Byabasayee’, ‘Taraka O’ Subhabarta’ and ‘Cuttack 
Students’. In 1887 a weekly named ‘Navasambada’ was 
published from Balasore with Bhutanath Basu as its editor.2%% In 
the same year a monthly magazine named ‘Samyavadi’ was 
published under the editorship of Lalitamohan Chakravarti. 
Mostly socio-religious issues were focussed ‘therein. Another 
periodical, namely the ‘Odiya’, was also published in October, 
$587. In the next year, Orissa saw the birth of a f¢¥ more 
periodicals like ‘Odiya O’ Nabasambada’, ‘Orissa Patriot” and 
‘Asha’.20¥ In 1889, ‘Dipak’,?9? ‘Sambalpur Hitaishini’ and 
‘Samalochana’ werg also published. The ‘Sambalpur Hitaishini’ 
was published from Bemanda, under the editorship of Nilamani 
Vidyaratna. If focussed attention on the grievances of the 
entire province in general and Western Orissa in particular. 


Apart from these, a few more periodicals, news papers and 
magazines werg published during the last decade of the nineteenth 
century. And those were ‘Utkal Prabha’ (1891), ‘Bhakti Tatwa’ 
(1892), ‘Indradhant’ (1893), ‘Bijul’ (1893), ‘Brahma’ (1894), 
°Utkal Chikitsaka’ (1894), ‘Utkal Bandhu’ (1896), ‘Pravatitara’ 
(1896), ‘Ganjam News’ (1896), ‘Utkal Sahitya’ (1897), ‘Orissa 


Times’ (1898), ‘Ganjam Odia Hitabahin’ (1899) ang ‘Alochana’ 
(1900).203 
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Of course behind the publication of such a large number of 
newspapers and journals lay the sincere efforts of some enligh- 
tened persons and subsequent establishment of a large number of 
printing presses. A few such presses were ‘Bhakti Pradayini 
Jantralaya’ (1874) of Puri, ‘Ganjam Nishanishedhini Samaj 
Press’ (1875), ‘Mayurbhanj Press’ (1879), ‘Victoria Press’ of 
Orissa Printing Corporation (1885), the ‘Printing Corporation’ 
of Puri (1890), ‘Arunodaya Press’ (1893), ‘Ray Press’ (1894), 
‘Darpan Raj Press’ (1899), ‘Binod Press’ (1899) of Balasore ସ୍ସ 
‘Utkal Sahitya Press’.20%, 


Thus the growth of journalism, publication of periodicals and 
magazines coming in the wake of the establishment of Printing 
Press played a very conspicuous role in Orissa, where a large 
number of people were living in the depths of superstitions and 
ignorance. In discussing different problems concerning mainly 
social matters, they exposed the evils of the society such as 
caste prejudices, superstitious beliefs and the like which were 
deep in their mind. Side by side they also advocated a fight 
against them. And all those being published in theevernacular 
language, educated Oriyas developed a zeal for social reform. 
Ground was thus prepared for bringing social reforms in the 
19th century Orissa. 


Socio-Cultural Activities 


The socio-cultural activities of the time played no less impoi- 
tant a role in bringing about a mental change for social reforms. 
With the spread of English education, a change took place in 
the life of the peopls of Orissa, although it was not as perceptible 
as-it was in tne Bengal Province. However, watching the British 
pattern of life from close quarters, the educated slite of Orissa 
develop¢d some fascination for the clubs and eimilar_ othe? 
private institutions. They also felt the necessities of the same 
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through which they would stimulate the people in favour of 
social changes keeping the chinging pattern of the time in view. 


Hence a sort of cultural awakening started in Orissa from the 
mid-nineteenth century. 


The Mutual Improvement Society established in 1859 was the 
first of such institution.2”” And it was during the great famine 
of 1866 that another such organisation calle& the Utkal Bbasa 
Upnati Bidhayini Sabha was started in Balasore in the month of 
November.*%% Similar was the Utkal Bhasa Uddipani Sabha Tound- 
ed in 1867.30? In February 1868 the Cuttack Club was started 
in Cuttack High School Hall. Its members used to hold dis- 
cussion on diifereet topics twice a month Attending one such 
meeting on 15 April, 1868, Mr. Ravenshaw, the Commissioner 
of Orissa, expressed his happiness for establishing such a club, 
as he was indeed,seeking for such an institution so as to know 
the views of the people on various problems.2°? Again on Nov- 
ember 13 of 1868,°another institution ef this type called the 
Cuttack Socisty* was founded with Kalipada Bandyopadhyay as 
its Secretay.2? Daring that time Orissa British Indian Associa- 
tov, otherwise known as the Orissa Zemindar’s Association came 
into being. But its work could not be satisfactory on acu 
of the “ignorance of its members” as wrote Utkal Dipika, “as to 
their rights and dutief,”210 Further the Brahmins of the Cuttack 
district instituted an ciganisation of their own. It was the 
Utkal Ullasini Sabha in whicn the Bramins alon with others were 
known to have discussed different problems for the benefit of the 
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society. A parallel institution, called ‘Sabha’ was also started 
by the Karans in the residente of the Deputy Collector, 
Narasimha Charan Das, at Cuttack. Social customs of their 
caste and necessary reforms were mainly discussed there.212 
Simultaneously the Cuttack Youngmen’s Association was started.23 
During 1869-1872 a few more societies like Utkal Bhasha 
Grantha Parikshya Sabha, Cuttack Bidyadhyapaniya Committee, 
Puri Bhagabat Samead Sabha, Puri Society and Ganjam 
Utkal Hitabadini Sabha came into existence.233୫ In 1893 
UtkarBhasoddipani Sabha was started. In its second annual 
session held in July 1875 in the building of Cuttack Printing 
Company, some essays on social problems dealing with women’s 
education, child-marriage and all other superstitious customs of 
the Hindus were read and discussed.23° Further it was in 1874 
that a Meeting of the Zemindars, and the Rajas was held in 
the residential garden of Bichitrananda Das* at Cuttack, where 
they exchanged their ideas and opinions over social problems.218 
During the years Letween 1873 and 1879 a few more societies 
sprang up. Those were the Cuttack Bhagabat Sama}:237 Bhadrak 
Desha Hitaishini Sabha,238 Jagannath Sebini Sabha, Balasore 
Sabha, Orissa Islamic Association.2!? Utkal Sabha,22° Balasore 
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National Society,223 Cuttack Suhrud Samaj,2”2% Balasore National 
Branch Brahmo Samaj,223 Madaka Nibarini Sabhba,?*# and 
Sadabarta Math Sabha.?#8 Of those the Suhrud Samaj of 
Cuttack figured most as it made thread bare the discussion on 
the matters relating to all-round welfare of the province. In the 
next decade (1880-1890) a few more associations came into being. 
Those were Sikshya Bidhayika Sabha, Dhesnkanal Hitaishini 
: Sabha, Cuttack Students’ Association.* Puri Students’ Associa- 
ti8n, Unnati Sadhaka Committee of Puri,, Aryaniti Pradip Sabha 
of Biranarasimhapur, Orissa Association, Orissa Peoples’ Associa- 


tion, 


Sahityaranjani Sabha, Utkocha Samharini O’ Surapana 


Nabarini Sabha, ‘Sebaka Sabha, Sriramachandrapur Utkal 
Dharma Sudhanidhi, Balasore Haribhakti Pradayini, Utkal 
Sahitya Sammilani, Utkal Sammilani Sabha, Orissa Graduate 
and Under Gradyate Sabha, Sashana Damodarpur Satyadharma 
Prakashika, Sikshya Samiti, Baripada Reading Club, Sanatan 
Dharma Rakshini Sabha O’, Gorakshini Sabha of Bamanda.?®26 
Of those the SiKshya Bidhayika Sabha was founded at Cuttack 
in 1580 for ~the advencement of education in the province and 
Lalit Chakravarti was its founder.23” The Aryaniti Pradip Sabha 
of Biranarasimhapur was yet another importantt association 
whose role was to discuss social customs based on superstitions 
and prejudices and theeways for their eradication.??88 It was in 
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October 1884 that two societies, nafnely Sikshya Bidhayika Sabha 
and Sahityaranjani Sabha, amalgamated under the new name 
of Sikshyabidhayini Sabha. Its principal aims were to encourage 
Oriya literature and language, increase the number of writers and 
speakers, encourage education in general and bring progress in 
the society and also to remove the difference between the Oriyas 
and the Bengalis. ®? Utkal Hitaishini in Parlakhemundi (1886),220 
Sarhgrtha Sadhini Sabha of Athmallik (1886),°°& Bhaktipradayini 
Sabha of Puri (1888),232 Karana Sammilani (1889)233 aud 
Bidyarthi Brahman Hitaishini Sabha of Cuttack (1890)23+ were 
also a few more associations established in the same decade. In 
the next decade (1890-1900) quite a Jarge number of such societies 
were established at diilerent places. Those were Sri Jagannath 
Sanatan Dharmarakshini Sabha, Landholders’ Association, 
Bidyaunnati Samiti of Rupadeipur, Cuttack Union Club, 
Cuttack Reading Club, Cuttack United Friends’sReading Club, 
Cuttack College ‘Council, Jagannath Sanskruta Samittee of 
Puri, Balasore Sanskruta Samittee, Alochana Sabha, Orissa 
Sanskruta Samittee of Sidheswarpur, Puri Literary Club 
and Jagannath Cottage Library, Balasore B. Dey Social Club, 
Sadalochani Sabha of Bira Harekrishnapur, Observers’ Club, 
Students’ Social Club of Nayabazar, Orissa Christian Association 
of Cuttack, Balasore Mohammadan_ Association, Balasore Zilla 
School Reading Club, Talcher K-ishorechandra Sahitya Sama- 
lochani Sabha, Kothapada SikshyabibardkKini Sabha, Angul 
Sikshyabibardhini Sabha, Kendrapara Diamond Jutleé Public 
Library, Susikshya Pradayini Sabha of Markandeswar Sahi, 
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Bhagabati Samittee of Banpur and Jagannath Samittee of Bali- 
sahi.23° The Orissa Christian Association was another such 
organisation started in 1894 with a view to promoting the moral 
and social conditions of the native Christian Community and 
representing their grievances, views and wants to the concerned 
authorities. Mr. M. S. Das was its President. The other 
important societies of the time were Tekali Reading Room 
`(1®92),237 Utkal Bidyabardhini Sabha of Parlakhemundi (1892),238 
Smarta Dharmarakshini Sabha of Sambalpur (1895),°3° Bhakti 
Pradayini Sabha of Angul (1897),*49 Sahitya Samalochana and 
Krida Bidhyini Sabha of Cuttack (1899),*±#! Kyastha Samaj of 
Cuttack (1899),?*୫? “Kayastha Sabha of Jajpur (1899),°୫3 and 
Bentakar Sammilani Samaj of Kodinda (1900).*#+ 


Thus the second part of the nineteenth century witnessed a 
mushroom growth of societies, associations, and clubs. And 
most of those were found to have discusse& the social customs 
and religious prejudices with a broad object of bringing a rational 
approch to society ~nd religion. Be in widow-marriage or child- 
marriage, women’s education or caste-regidity, Brahmins’ predo- 
minance or Karans’ extravagance in marriage, drinking wine or 
gambling, all were brought under discussion. And all those led 
the people to know of <he evils and virtues of their sogal customs 
and get rid Ef such evils 
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Further all such social gatherings had their social impact. The 
free-mixing, discussions and debates held there enabled them to 
think seriously of their own socio-relgious problems instead of 
pointing at the faults of others. Consequently the rigidity disap- 
peared and liberalism dawned. Specially in the cultural 
meetings, the addresses of persons of repute and erudition broa- 
dened the mental norizon of the people. They became keen to 
make the society free from superstitions and prejudices. Ja his 
respect the founders of. such associations like the educated middle 
class and the local Rajas and Zemindars contributed most to the 
ushering in of a general consciousness among the people, Of 
course most of the cultural societies sprang up at a time when 
the social reforms under discussion had already been effected. 
Nevertheless they educated the pepole in this respect so such so 
that those horrid customs did not relapse in future although they 
were deeply rooted in the society. 

¢ 


Development of Communication 


The development of communication constituted yet another 
factor for social reforms in the 19th century Orissa. At'the 
time of the British conquest of Orissa in 1803 there were no roads 
worth the name. Such roads as existed were fair weather cart- 
tracks. ‘And those arrangements_were not there either for 
crossing the numerous water courses which intercepted the so- 
called roads.24° 


So the British Government touk up the construction of the 
great Jagannath road in October 1812. Captain Sackville* 
remained in charge of its construction. It was constructed in 
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* Captain Sackville was the officer who a'so made the first 
map of the province of Orissa in 1813. 
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phases, While the greater part of the earth-work between Cuttack 
and Puri was completed in 1813; the road between Cuttack and 
Bhadrak was completed in 1819, and from Bhadrak to Balasore 
and beyond in the succeeding year.238 However, the road was 
fully completed in 1825. This Jagannath road played then a 
vital role in the socio-economic history of Orissa. That was 
because numerous roads which were constructed thereafter 
connecting all important places of Orissa joined this main Jagan- 
-~nath road. The internal communications were thus facilitated 
resulting in greater social mobilisation than before. 


Side by side certain developments took place in water-routes. 
As early as in the 17th century, Orissa was accessible by sea 
through three main routes. One was through the river Subarna- 
rekha which fell into the sea at the port of Pipli, another 
through Budhabalanga and the third was by the circuitous route 
from Dhamrah.river via Patamundai to Cuttack. It was in 1819 
that some attempts were made by the British to improve and 

~extend the communication by sea. So certain Master-Attendants 
were appoiisted for the purpose. While a Master-Attendant 
wes stationed at Manikpatna,* a Deputy Master-Attendant was 
stationed at Dhamrah. Simultaneously two surf boats were 
stationed at Puri and one at Manikpatna.?3? Some steam boat 
companies also started their -services between Cafutta and 
Orissa covering the entire coastal area of the province. Thereby 
it attractted large numbers of pugrims to Orissa towards the later 
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half of the 19th century.*8 The East Coast Canal Company 
also facilitated the transport to a considerable extent. 


Furthermore, the Railways also played an important role in 
the communication system. Of course it was towards the end of 
the 19th century that the Railways were introduced, in Orissa 
province. However, within a short time it put a new life into 
the communication system, Orissa then came closer to the 
advanced regions ‘of the country and inter-course with more 
civilized and developed people thus became possible.®!9 


Speaking on the need for the communicotion system, Commi- 
ssioner T. E. Ravenshaw thus wrote, “‘Orissa being an outlying 
and backward province, and its Tributary’ States hardly yet 
brought within the pale of civilization, the first and great object 
to be obtained was, by dint of constant communication with the 
people and by down-right hard labour, to instil into their minds 
the real objects in view, to remove scruples, prejudices, and 


objections, and to smooth the way towarcs making a Census (of 
1872) possible.??250 


Thus the development of communication provided some 
facilities for the tribal people to come in contact with the more 
civilized people of the plains. The people of Orissa in-general 
also could go for business and higher studies outside the 
province. In the context, speaking of the effects of the 
improved communication, Ravenshaw further wrote in 1874, 
“There is more knowledge and education armong the masses, 


more trade and money in circulation, more empleyment at 
PR TOE: Oey 
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high wages for the labourers, more moving to be and fro in the 
country, less stagnation, and & decided tendency to enlightenment 
and progress. There are more markets, inore shops, and a 
brisk and growing export and impoit of trade, all these items 
indicate undoubtedly general improvement in the people’s condi- 
tion with much he ought to be satisfied. The progress of civili- 
zation may be slow, but it is, nevertheless, sure and safe, because 
it is not rapid and revolutionary.”?5® 


o Thus all those factors facilitated in creating a favorable 
situation for social reforms in the {9th century Orissa. 
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Sati and its Suppression 


Sati was a socio-religious practice in which a woman burnt 
herself in the funeral pyre of her deceased husband. As 
elsewhere this practice had been widely prevalent in Orissa for 
a long time past. And it was by the British intervention that 


this horrid practice was suppressed in the first half of the 19th 
century. 


Sati is a Sanskrit word derived from the word ‘Sut? whisk 
means true. As such a Sati was expected to be a true, wife, 
chaste and pure.’ Explaining it, Carey in his Bengali Dictionary 
thus writes,“ ‘Suttee from sut, good, ,chaste, pure, & ¢; a woman 
who burns herself on her husband’s “runeral pile, that being 
thought an i-refragable proof of Xr chastity.”2 However, Sati 
was a name given to a wife especially to one who burnt herself 
on the funeral pile of her husbano, either with his body, or 
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separately if he died at a distance.’ And this she did as a 
duty of her life so as to be called a virtuous wife. Originally 
the term was strictly applied to the woman who performed the 
rite, but later on it was found to have been applied also to the 
rite itself .° 


Origin of Sati 


The origin of Sati is found in the legendary accounts and 
rei,grous texts. According to one such legend, Brahma-z#’his 
earthly form of Daksha, gave his daughter named Sati, in 
marriage to Siva. Once he arranged a splendid banquet in 
honour of the immortals. But to this banquet, he did not invite 
Siva—‘stigmatizing Him as a wandering mendicant, or delighter 
in cometeries and a bearer of skulls.’ On hearing her husband 
thus being reviled, Sati, overwhelmed with grief and sorrow put 
an end to her lift in the river Ganges. This divine example 
with a little thange was imitated by the poor widows, who 
became Satis, by sacrificing themselves on the funeral piles of 
theic husbands. A divine conception to this practice of Sati 
was thus given.” 


Further, there are some references in the religious texts 
which the orthodox Hindus had cited for taking recourse to this 
practice of Sati. Of course the oldest Smritis such as Manusa- 
mhita and Yajoavalkya Samhita do not give sanction to Sati. 
But other works, as well as sages like Atri, Visnnu, Haritu, 
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Usanas, and Parasara have recommended the custom.’ Even 
rules were prescribed for the rite. And all those have been 
collected in a book called Sooddhee Sungraha. This book is 
a collection of the necessary instructions taken from Aupgecra, 
Brahma Puran, Rig Veda, Vishnu Puran and Gautam. Mention 
may-be made of one such instruction in Vishnu Puran. “If a 
person be pottest (fallen or sinful), all his sins will be blotted 
out by his wife’s “dying with him in the fire, after a proper 
atonement has been made...... A pregnant woman is forbiadtn 
to burn herself, so also a woman who is in her unclean times; 
or who has a young child, unless some proper person under- 
takes the education of the child...... If a woman ascends the 
pile and should afterwards decline to burn, through love of 
life or earthly things, she must perform the penance Prazapoto 


(A rigid fast for some days), and will then be free from her 
sin.”? 


References to such practice are also found in the Maha- 
bharat. Madri, the wife of the king Pandu wes known to 
have burnt herself with the dead body of Her lord.3? Thus all 
such instructions of the Sati might have influenced the Hirdu 
widows in the remote past to perform the rite. 


Yet, a few superstitious beliefs were round to have guided 
the women to commit Sati. And tnose were concerned with 
its underlying philosophv. It wus somehow helieved that to 
become ‘a Sati was a privilege and honour and the qnly sure 
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way to rejoin one’s husband in the next life.’33 Another 
belief in this regard was that a woman who would follow ‘her 
husband after his death would dwell in heaven with him for 
as many years as there are hair on the human body which is 
three and a half crores or thirty five million’.3* Such a beilef 
arose out of a notion that to a married woman her husband is 
her God on earth and as such after him she cannot live alone 
and chaste. It was further believed that the woman becoming 
.a HAti would acquire so much of power that she would beaule 
to redeem all the sins of her husband een if he was guilty of 
taking the life of a cow or a Brahmin and by immolating herself 
she would ennoble three lives, namely, thoss of her husband, 
mother and father. Thus the Hindus believed that a Sati 
would not only bring about salvation of her husband and of 
her own self but also elevate the spiritual condition of her house- 


lold members afd relatives. Thus they considered Sati as a 
cheap way to sainthood. 


The Greep kistorian Diodorus Siculus of the first century 
B. C. has’ calso made a reference to the origin of Sati in 
lpgia. While recording the earliest historical instances of the 
Sati he has referred to its origin. It was in 316 B. C. that 
Keteus, the Hindu general, was killed ion a fight against Antigo- 
nus. So his wife buritt herself on his funeral pyre. Stretching 
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its origin he stated that in ancient times in several cases the 
Indian youngimen and maidens mdé2rried each other by mutual 
consent and not according to the judgement of their parents. 
As such in immature age, their judgements proved to be miscal- 
culated for which both sides repented for their union. So many 
of tlre women were found to have fallen in love with other 


men, with the subsequent decision to leave their husbands. 
Before taking such a’ step they used to get rid of their husbands 
by eqdministering poison, as it would not be decent to eats 
them openly. But when this nefarious practice began to grow a 
law was passed to the effect that a wife should burn herself 
along with her husband, if she was not pregnant or with 
children, failing which she would remain a widow to the end. 
Further she would be forbidden forever to perform religious 
sacrifices and solemnities as being impious.” This theory of 
the origin of the Sati has also been advanced by a few other 
writers.*3 But Dubois has disapproved of it, afguing that the 
lot of a wife inspite of her sutlerings at the hands. of a cruel and 
immoral husband, was ‘far preferable to that of a. widow, to 


whom all hopes of remarriage under happier conditions are 
forbidden’. ?? 


Yet, there was another theory of the. origin of the Sati in 
the Raj families. It was customar’' among certa'a clans of 
South india, go burn not only the gueens but also a large number 
of nobles at the death of a king. And this they did to prevent 
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the assassination of the new king in the conspiracy cooked by 
the surviving widowed queens and the nobles.?° 


Another factor was found to have worked for a woman 
becoming Sati, and it is considered as the most plausible of the 
causes. And that was the miserable and degraded position of 
the Hindu widows.3! There had been an ancient custom among 
the Hindus that a woman would not marry after the death of 
hem husband.*? With the result that “A widow had to chose”, 
ds wrote Alberuni in the eleventh century, “either to remain a 
widow as long as she lives or to burn herself, and the latter 
eventuality is considered preferable because as a widow she is 
ill-treated as long as she lives.” It was with regard to the 
plight of the widows and its consequent reaction that Tavernier 
in the 17th century wrote, “After the death of the husband, the 
wifu retires to bewail her husband. Some days after, they shave 
off her hair, she lays aside all her ornaments and apparel ; she 
takes off from her arms and legs the braceléts which her husband 
had put there when he espoused ber, in token of her submission, 
and her being chained to him and all the rest of her life she lives 
slighted and despired, and in a worse condition then a slave in the 
very house where she was the mistress before. This unfortunate 
condition causes ther; to hate life, so that they rather choose to 
be buried alive with the boy of their deceased husbands, than 
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to live in the scorn and contempt of the world.”# Thus in this 
condition if a woman died before her husband’s death, it was 
considered a blessing for her. But if the opposite was the case, the 
woman burnt herself with the corpse as otherwise her condition 
would be miserable. Possibly it was for this reason that in most 
of the cases the women in their advanced age were found to have 
committed Sati.# —~. 


“There was yet another theory of the origin based on utilita- 
rian motive. It was of course related to the families of wealthy 
and important persons in the society. The wealthy men could 
in those days afford to maintain a number of women. As such 
with their death, their several widows were required to be given 
each a share from their estates. And it was to avoid this that 
the widows were made to die along with their deceased men.? ° 
A few other probable reasons of the Sati wire found in the 
Brahmins’ deliberate misinterpretation of the religious texts, the 
difficulties in protecting the women in times of war, particulary 
during the middle ages and contact of the Hindu culture with 
some tribal and other cognate cultures which believed that 
comforts of the dead in his next life could be ensured by burying 
with him his wives, jewellery, slaves and other favourite posses- 
sions.*® Especially the Brahmins gave religious colour to 
the Sati by promising immediate bi&s in heaven tw those who 
performed it... And this they did sqlely to acquire wealth.®? So 
they made a voluntary pratice forced one. This can be known 
from the plenty of instances where the avomen, made “to jump 
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into the pit, had desperately tried to get up immediately to save 
their lives. It was on December 10, 1828 that the wife of one 
Bawun Patnaik in Cuttack, after entering into the flaming pit, 
attempted to escape, although she died the same night of severe 
burns.*8 If she leaped into the pit, she was forced to do so 
because of the influence of the age-old custom, fear of social 
disgrace, family persuasion, and above all the priestly threats 
,and false promises.2? In this context, Edward Moor’s analysis 
’ of Hindu character as prodigality or carelessness cannot b. lost 


sight of. Indeed this factor was found to have made the 
custom thrive for a pretty long time. 


Antiquity of Sati 


The antiquity, of the Sati was no doubt very remote in 
India.3* It was known to have prevailed among the non-Aryan 
tribes of Northern and Central India, whom the Aryans had 
dislodged from power.” Many Greek writers have referred to 
the prevalence of this practice in India as early as the 4th 
century B. C.33 Sati was known to be a well established 
practice about the time of Varahamihira (505-587 A. D.).3” But 
the people of Eastern India were completely ignorant of this 
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practice as late as the sixth century A. D.3° In Bengal its wide 
prevalence was dated back to the 12th century A. D.?° 


In Orissa the Sati had been in vogue from the 12th century 
as no case was known to have occurred before this date. The 
great medieval post of Orissa, Sarala Das, has made so:n& 
reference to Sati in his literature.3? 


Though Sati had prevailed in Orissa, it was not as extensive 
as™a the adjacent Province of Bengal and other parts of Indi& 232 
The earliest recorded Sati was in 1553 A. D. when seven widows 
became Sati in the State of Hindole. And they were the wives 
of six brothers and the Sardar Dhanurjaya Samal who were 
killed by Chandra Deva Jana Mani who founded a Raj family 
at Hindole. All those seven Satis are being worshipped by the 
ruling family of Hindole even upto the present day.3° Thereafter 
the occurrence of Sati are known from the Sati stones found at 
various places of Orissa. The wives and mistressés of tihe Raja 
of Jeypore, Biswanath Deo (1713-1752) committed Sati at his 
capital Rayagada. The stones erected for the purpose are still 
found”? and that place is still called ‘Satigarbha’.?! At Narayan 
Patna of Koraput there ruled a king who married a new queen 
35. D. D. Kosambi, The Culture and Civilisation of Ancient 
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every day and all of them were known to have become Sati 
after his death.? Similarly at Pappadahandi, a village of the 
Nabrangpur Taluk of Koraput district, are found many weather- 
beaten Sati-stones in a temple complex.” In Ganjam also a 
fairly large number of Sati were known to have occurred. In 
the Raj families of Orissa it was the usual custom for the queens 
with no children to become Satis.’ Thus, it was from on€ 
extremity to the other in Orissa that this rite had been in 
exiztence before the British occupation in 1803. Subsequcutly 
when cases of Sati increased enormously in Bengal Presidency 
during the early part of the 19th century,”*® Orissa also witnessed 
the rise of such cases.with equal rapidity. 


Mode of Performing Sati 


By and large the mode of performing Sati was the small all 
over India although it varied a little from place to place depen- 
ding on the local custom. However, it was of two types, 
¿namely ‘Sahagamana’ or ‘Sahamarana’ (Concremation) and 
‘Anumarana” (Post-cremation). Sahamarana means dying in 
comnany with.” Hence in this type of Sati, the widow burnt 
herself with the husband in his funeral pyre. But in Anumarana 
type the widow performed the rite at a later date. And this she 
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did on account of certain reasons. Either the wife was away at 
the time of her husband’s death or she was then in her periodical 
uncleanliness or pregnancy. In that case she was to burn herself 
later without the body of her husband, but with something that 
belonged to and represented her husband.?® 


Yet, with the essential form intact, the ceremony of Sat: 
varied with the local customs.” As soon as one’s husband died, 
the widow was caught with a sort of hysteria for fear Or 
becoming Sati, added to the grief that came in the wake of the 
loss of her husband. And in that condition her relatives and 
the priests approached her to persuade her to perform the rite. 
Down with grief she did not speak ; insiead she made some 
gestures indicating her consent Such gestures were made by 
raising her hand or loosening her hair and breaking a bangle, 
and the like. Thereafter the priest took her care. He was to 
see that she performed Sati.’ Once a woman. took a decision 
to be a Sati and declared it, such a decision was considered 
irrevocable.’ She would not retract afterwards and should shu 
refuse to proceed willingly to the funeral pyre, she would be 
dragged by force. However, before entering into the butuing 
pit, the widow was first to take bath in a river or ir a tank. 
Then she was adorned with rare elegance, clothed in her richest 
apparel, and bedecked with alleher jewels.”? This being done, 
the widow was ready for the occasion. Then circumambulating 
the burning pit three or seven <{imes, repeating the words ‘Kam 
Ram Sati, Ram Ram Sati’, she entered into the burning pit.5? 


A 
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There she lay keeping her husband’s lap on that of her own.’! 
Combustible materials were thrown upon the pile from time to 
time which were pressed down by the bamboo levers. The 
surrounding multitudes including her nearest relatives shouted 
and generally made a din to prevent her cries from being heard.5? 
At times they were found to have indulged in savage merriment 
like boxing match or a bull-bait, 2° 


‘Often the victims of the Sati were kept in a state of intoxjc”~ 
tion by administering opium. This was mostly the work of her 
relations who wanted to relieve themselves of the burden of her 
future maintenance, or succession to her property. So her 
consent to be a Sati Was extorted froin her mostly when she was 
rendered incapable of acting rationally under the effect of 
opium. It was also not infrequent that waking up to the dread- 
ful reality when she endeavoured to escape screaming for mercy, 
‘she was thrust into the flames by those around her, and violently 


held down, while the noise of drums and shouting multitudes 
drowned her éries’.®7 


Furthermore the victim was unable to resist at the spot even 
if she desired to do so. That was because she was brought 
before the multitudes after going through certain hasty cere- 
monies. Then they ccvered her with fuel instantly rendering all 
resistance totally unavailing. ® Even if she succeeded in making 
a- desperate escape from the cra'el death she was seized by a low 
caste man and carried home to maintain her as his own 
property. But generally? the attendants and the relations of 
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the widow got her forcibly back. to the fire, so as to avoid the 
disgrace of her being carried away by a low caste man.®? 
Bernier has given certain instances of such escaped women being 
forcibly thrown down by the Brahmins into the pit with long 
sticks. 


Prof, Wilson has mentioned a good number of cases in the 
remote past where-the widows were buried alive along with their 
deceased husbands.®? 


In Orissa, the mode of performing Sati was more or less the 
same as elsewhere in India. It can be known from one such 
Sati witnessed by James Peggs along with his friends. An 
account that he published in the ‘Friend of India’ for September 
1824 was as follows. 


It was on August 19, 1824 that one Sati took place at Cuttack. 
Prior to its occurrence at about twelve noon the Judge sent 
information to the Mission House, where James Peggs and his 
associates were present. Immediately they proceeded to the spot 
and learnt that she was the wife of a Telgu (Telinga) Brahmin 
who died at day break. There James Peggs tried to dissuade 
her through a Telgu interpreter. But she remained firm in her 
decision, replying, ‘What have I any more to do with the world ? 
I must goto my husband.” Then they offered her a good 
support for life and a conveyance to her own home. But she 
rejected then, down right. Ever;mone gentleman present made 
her feel the pain that she would get in burning by pressing her 
hand on a »iece of fire. But she smilingly bore it and rather 
played like a child. The gentleman being curious lifted her 
eye-lide, and learnt that she was in a state of intoxication. 
Steting this fact to the Judge, James Peggs aud others requested 
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him to issue immediate order forbidding the woman to perform 
the rite. But he hesitated to dd so for want of evidence. There 
the pile prepared for the purpose was about eight feet long, four 
feet wide and two feet high. The dead body was kept on raw 
flax and'over it was placed a roof of wood supported by four 
pieces of wooden stricks, one at each corner. The three sides 
of the pile were blocked. The fire was lit from the side that was 
open. Then the women ascended the pile an2 burnt herself in 
the 12.03 


In certain cases a pit was dug for the dead body particularly 
in the district of Cuttack to which Puri had been added at the 
time.°¥ Such an occurrence was witnessed by Rev. W. Bampton 
at Puri in Febiuary 1824. The account that he furnished was 
as follows. It was on July 7, 1824 that at a place called 
‘Swarga Dwar’ (the gate of heaven) in Puri, the widow of a 
Brahmin committed Sati. While the former was thirty-five years 
old, the latter was about forty years. Bampton reached a little 
ahead of the occurrence. He found then “‘the coolies employed 
in digging ecircular* hole, about six feet deep, with a diameter 
little less than its depth. All the Hindoos near the spot were 
cheerful. She (the widow) then advanced to the edge facing 
her husband and waving her right hand two or three times hastily 
walked round the pit. “While walking, at one place the flames 
caught her Tegs. However completing the circle, she again 
waved her hand, and jumped into the fire... ... 02 


I] 
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In the Raj families and those of the Samantas there was yet 
another custom. Besides the queens, the slave girls were known 
to have performed Sati after the death of their lord. But they 
burnt themselves in another pit dug for the purpose. There they 
died with some symbols of the lord. Mention may be made of 
two such instances, one at Pattia* in 1827 when slave girls burnt 
themselves when its Raja died®® and the other one was in 1842 
at Khandpara.,**#¢7 


‘i Some materials were required for performing the rite. A 
list of all such requirements with their costs and other expenses 
as cellected by James Peggs is as follows 


“Ghee, three rupees ; cloth, one rupee ; woman’s new cloth, 
two rupees and a half wood, three rupees ; adawlut pundit, 
three rupees; the woman gave one rupee for some purpose ; 
rice one anna ; betel nut, two pice ; flowers, “one anna ; cocoa, 
one anna ; hemp, four annas ane pice; haldce, one anna ; 
chundun, dhoop. coconut, one anna one pice ; carrier, five annas: 
musicians, half a rupee ; paring nails, four annas ? cutting wood 
three annas ; And the total amount thus came to fifteen rupees 


five annas three pice. Intended shraddba (funeral feast) fifteen 
or twenty rupees.” 68 


Thus the rite entailed an expenditurs to the tune of thirty 
rupees at the minimum. At times uuch more than this amount 


Pattia was an estate in the district of Cuttack ruléd by a 
Zemindar who was also called Raja. 


66. Bd. Procd, Jud (BSA, Vol. 541), 1829, pp. 223-224 ; Bd. 
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Khandpara was a Tributary State, now in the district of 
Puri. 
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was found to have been extracted by the Brahmins and their 
adherents. ©? 


There was an exception to the mode of Sati among the Joges 
tribes of Orissa. The women were buried along with their 
deceased husbands.?? 


Suppression of Sati 


Jt was in the 14th century A. D. that voices were raised against 
the practice of Sati pleading for its suppression. That us; 
because of the criminality that it entailed, besides its harmful 
effects on the socio-economic lives of the people. The death of 
the mother along with the father deprived the children of their 
natural guardian and perental aid leading to their unbounded 
miseries.™ Furthermore the heavy expenses on the occasion 
caused much hardship to the maintenance of the families, specially 
for the ones which lived from hand to mouth. Thus Sati proved 
to be a social and economic evil. 


Muhammad-bin-Tughlak (1325-1351 A. D.) was the first ruler 
of India t6 raise his voice against this abominable pructice.”? 
bit no concrete step was however taken in this regard. It was 
the Mughal ruler Akber (1556-1605 A. D.) who took some steps. 
Inspectors were appointed in the cities and districts of his empire 
to attend to all the Satis and discriminate whether those were 
voluntary or forced. If the case was forced, they would prevent 
the woman formobeing burnt "* Besides, a Mohainec¢an officer was 
to give permission before a widow proceeded to sacrifice hereself. 
However Akber did ‘not aim at complete abolition of the rite lest 
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it should displease his Hindu subjects*?, His successor Jahangir 
(1605-1627 A. D.) also took a few more steps in this direction 
as is known from the Watkist-i-Jahangiri.*” The next ruler was 
Shah Jahan (1628-1658 A: D.) who faithfully pursued the policy 
of his predecessors.”® Similar was the policy of his successor 
Aurangzeb (1658-1707 A. D.). On one occasion he rejected 
the “petition of the Brahmins at Agra to give back the rescued 
widow from the flames and further decreed that “in all lands 
under Moghul rule, never again should officials allow a woman 
tebe burnt.””” But none of them succeeded in suppressing the 
rite That was because-often the subordinate officers were bribed 
to get permission to perform the rite "8 Even in certain places 
the Muslim Governors were known to have shared the profits 
of the Brahmin priests.” Thus under the rule of the Muslims 
nothing substantial was achieved in suppressing the rite. Never- 
theless the Mughals were to be credited for giving a beginning to 
the cause of suppression. The same was the case in Orissa. 
The Marathas too took no steps.8? It appears that they hesitated 
to interfere with a long-standing social custom.8¥ So it was left 
for the British to complete the process of suppression, 


ny 
It was after the advent of the British that they seriously 
thought of suppressing the rite as they considered it as a social 
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murder. Besides, they did npt venture to take any drastic step. 
They faced some obstacles for the reasons as follows. First was 
the belief of the Hindus in its religious sanction. They believed 
the practice to have been sanctioned by the Vedas. Moreover 
the Brahmins gave it a religious colour. They made the women 
believe that in dying with their husbands they would go together 
to another world with more honour and g3fivantages than they 
had enjoyed before. They flattered their eagerness further by 
sagiing that in the midst of flames, just before their death, Ram 
would appear before them to pardon théir sins, and their souls 
being transmigrated into various bodies would attain eternal 
happiness at last.®® Her family too would- enjoy the same 
happiness. So it was very difficult to dissuade the woman from 
performing the rite even if it was tried. It was on November 5, 
1816 that at Puri when Roohady intended to be a Sati, the 
Magistrate present there tried to persusde her to desist herself 
but it was of no avai{.®® On April 26. 1823 in the Thannah of 
Soro in the djstiict of Balasore when Degambar Mishra died, 
his widow elndrahnee committed Sati. When the Darogah 
djssuaded her from taking such a step, she pointed out, “I burn 
with the hope of obtaining pardon of my sins, along with the 
body of my husband, who too tomy fancy is still alive, as by 
the death of my husbdnd I consider myself as dead. and conse- 
quently I feel no regret in committing myself to the flames ; after 
due observance of rules prescritad by the Shastras, ? shall obtain 
forgiveness for suicide, and free myself of any like attached 
there to”81 Again this is fo be observed that if tha Brahmins 
took so much of interest in the continuance of this practice it 
‘was solely Sor their own profit. Before jumping tc"the flames 
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they used to take away all the ornaments worn by the widows 
such as bracelets on their legs and their arms, the pendants in 
their ears, their rings made of gold and silver, even copper and 
tin.8’ Besides this they also extracted a handsome amount of 
money for performing the rite. Even it was as high as two 
hundred rupees in case of wealthy families.°¢ It was for this 
gain that sometimes the Brahmins were found to have pushed the 
reluctant victims to the fiery pit.8? They also justified such 
action by saying that it was their responsibility to see a Seti 
jumping into the fire dgain if she escaped alive out of it.୭® At 
the same time they used to emphasise that if the widow were not 
permitted to burn she would infaullibly be a victim to death. 
Thus it was solely for the financial benefits that the priests 
resisted utmost by referring to the sanction of the Yedas when the 
British Government tried to suppress the rite. They further dema- 
nded that the foreign rulers should respect such a socio-religious 
sentiment.) Of course it cannot be denied that the priests took 
advantage of the widows extraordinary fortutide ‘and unperturbed 
courage that they demonstrated for the conjugal fidelity.?! 


Further the Rajas in Orissa were also known to have sahic- 
tioned this rite as is known from their replies in this conzection 
to the Superintendent of Tributary Mahals in 1814. And they 
were the Rajas of Mayurbhanj, Kzonjbar, Dhenkanal, Tigiris, 
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Talcher, Hindole, Nursingpoye, Banki, Daspalla, Angul, Naya- 
garh, Khandpara, Nilgiri, Ranpur and Athagarh. When they 
were asked to state the position of the Ranees after the death 
of their husbands, they replied thus, ‘‘After the Raja’s death it 
is usual for all the Ranees to become Sutees, but those who do 
not become Sutees, receive a maintenance.” Further the Zemin- 
dars indirectly helped to some extent in the continuance of this 
practice. When they demanded half of the property from the 
veidows who were childless the widows preferred to die than to 
live in object financial misery.’ Thus for these reasons the 
British could not take any measure for the suppression of the rite 
in the early years ef their occupation.®! 


Even then the British were not free from a deep concern 
that the practice caused in them. It was for the first time that 
Protestant Missidnaries attracted the attention of all concerned 
regarding thee prevalence of this dreadful practice. Dr. John 
of Tranquebar and Sir Fowell Boxton were the first to bring it 
to the noticé of the Government of India and the British 
Parliamenf respectively.” The Missionaries alse strove to 
difninish the number of such occurrences. But ill-acquainted 
with the character of the Hindus and their sentimental attach- 
ment to the custom as they were, they resorted to violent 
measures which resuited ie the increase of the evi. But the 
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British authorities did not want to handle the issue in such a 
manner. They did not want to infringe on the rights of the Hindus 
on the ground of the principle of religious toleration that they 
were committed to follow.’ Moreover for their safety and 
expediency they did not think it proper to interfere with the 
practice by legislation. In fact, it was mainly for the safety 
of their empire that they had been following cautiously a policy 
of non-intervention in the socio-religious atlairs of India. They 
were aware of the fact that without the cooperation and goods 
will of their subjects it would not be possible to rule over [ndia. 
The ruin of the Mughal empire on account of the anti-Hindu 
policy of Aurangzeb, and that of the Portuguese settlement in 
India for their proselytising zeal, were fresh in the memory of 
the early British rulers in India. As such they did not wish 
to repeat the same mistake.? At the same time the British 
could not altogether ignore the element of inhtimanity lying in 
the rite. The son, down by the blow on acgount of his father’s 
death, hurried to his mother, his only fountain, of consolation, 
to witness her being thrown to the jaws of death in the funeral 
pyre. So the British people, nurtured with a progressive 
outlook in the social sphere, could hardly stand this horrid 
practice. So they took a pause to take up the issue. It was 
after strengthening the foundation of the~ British rule that the 
Governor-General, Lord Wellesley (1798-1805), sincercly wanted 
to combat the practice. But he was advised not to do so, lest 
any step in this regard might cause a mutiny” in the native 
army.3°° Then he sought the opinian of the appellate judges 
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of the Nizamat Adalat on February 5, 1805 to know the extent 
of the religious element lying in the practice.1°! That was 
because if he found not much in involvement of the practice 
with the Hindu law, it would be easier to abolish it in a gradual 
manner. However, the Nizamat Adalat in turn consulted the 
Pandits who opined that every woman from the four castes, 
namely Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaishya and Sudra, was permitted 
to burn herself with her husband, provided she had no infant 
cifildren, was notin a state of pregnancy or in the state of 
uncleanliness, nor was she under the ‘age of puberty. Buta 
woman with infant children, was however permitted to be a Sati 
if she could manage to find another person who would take the 
charge of rearing them up. In view of such opinions the 
judges recommended a policy ‘of mingled abolition and com- 
promise.’303 Accordingly in this light Wellesley issued certain 
instructions to the public officers. First, as far as possible, they 
were to see that no force was used on the wjdows by her relatives, 
Brahmins, or others to comimit Sati. Secondly, they should 
take steps to prevent the administration of intoxicating drugs or 
liquors to the women for the accomplisement of the object. 
Thirdly, they were to ascertain that the widows in question had 
attainéd the age of maturity and were not in the stage of 
pregnancy or uncleanliness. Jf any one of those, conditions 
were detected they would prevent the ceremony from taking 
place.10+ 


Thus, prompted by humans consideration, Lord Wellesley 
was the first to promulgat® a sort of regulation so as to restrict 
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the occurrence of Sati. His sucggessors thereafter cautiously 
inched their way towards its abolition.3°? 


Inspite of this regulation the practice of Sati continued to 
occur in India. Mention may be made of two such significant 
occutrences in Orissa. It was in 1509 that after the death of 
the Raja of Angul, Jaya Singh, his queen committed Sati. A 
portion of her ‘sares’ that she wore then is said to have been 
praserved in the store-house of the Jagannath Tempt2206° 
Similarly in Kanika nine queens committed Sati in 1812 when 
its Raja dieJ.07 


In such a situation further steps were taken in this regard. 
Local Police Darogahs were instructed to go to the spot and 
watch the occurrence of Sati. They would 1irst ascertain whether 
the woman was performing the Sati voluntarily or under duress 
and all other restrictions cited earlier had been observed. They 
were to see further that no widow of any class other than the 
Brahmins was permitted to commit Anumarana as per the 
dictates of the Shastras. In case of any breach the Darogah 
was empowered to prevent the occurrence. Accordingly before 
anyone coinmitted Sati, the Police Darogah was to be informed 
of the fact. Then the Darogah himself, if not a mohurfir or a 
jemadar, would proceed immediately to the spot. If they found 
everything right according to the Custom the Darogah would not 
interfere. If he detected any one of those restrictions, he would 
first explain to the persons concerned, that their action in per- 
forming Sati would be considered: a crime and cofisequently 
subject to retribution and punishment. At the same time he 
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would explain about the noble intention of the Government. In 
any case, the Darogah should send a full report to the Mapgis- 
trate about the occurrence.#108 And the Magistrate would 
transmit the same to the Sadar Nizamat Adalat. 


Even then the Sati continued to take piace as before.° In 
1815 in Cuttack district, nine instances of Sati were detected 
out of which five were from Puri, one each“from Urruckpore, 
Prapharajpur and Cuttack town itself.**199 In the followizg” 
ye#r in the same district nine cases were recorded out of which 
four were from Puri, one each from Hariharpur, Praharajpur, 
Urruckpore, Asureswar and Talmalkana.3° Further it was during 
this period from December 1814 to November 1816 that the 
number was as high as forty-five in Ganjam district alone. 
Hence the Collector of Ganjam was entrusted with the task 
which the Policomen had beed doing hitherto,2* 


When the Government learnt of the risg of the occurrences 
another deterring, measure was taken. It was in 1817 that 
Magistrates and Police Officers were instructed to see that the 
principal member of the family of the intending Sati or that of 
her deceased husband should give notice to the Police Darogah 
of that Socality about the proposed occurrence as early as possible, 
failing which the misdemeanor would be punished either with 
fine or with dmprisonment. Further while there had been no 
age restriction before, now the minimum age of the widow to be 
For the details of the instructions to the PoliceoDarogahs 
regarding Sati see Appendix—D. 

10s. EIAWI, 1821, p. 41. 

#4 See Sati Report°of 1815 in Appendix—B. 
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a Sati was fixed at fifteen.3!3 Even then a large number of 
cases were detected in 1517. That year in the district of Cuttack 
alone there were as many as fourteen cases of Sati. 


However two factors were known to have worked for the 
increase of Sati. First, the circulars which were issued bore no 
legal sanction. As such the practice of Sati was considered tc 
have received the approval of the Government.33? Secondly 
Auring the two previous years (1815-1817) the death rate, was 
very high on accout of epidemic diseases. 2° 


Meanwhile in 1818, eleven cases of Sati were detected in the 
district of Cuttack.33” Of course this year the Darogalhs were 
reprimanded for allowing two Satis to take place although both 
the widows were less than lifteen. One of them was Sita from 
Balasore and the other one was Odoyah from Tamallkunka. So 
the Darogahs were strictly warned to prevent any such cases in 
future. At the same time the Nizamat Adaiat directed the 
authorities of Cuttack district to republish the.,circulars etc. soon 
in Oriya language for the information of all.128 ’ 


Meanwhile the Government adopted another step to dis- 
courage the practice. Orders were issued to give a small sum 
as subsistence allowance to all those widows who were refrained 
from coinmitting Sati. 1% ¬ ’ 
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The Government also became keen to suppress the practice 
in areus such as Ganjain lying under the Madras Presidency. 
While similar instructions were issued to the officers concerned, 
another additional step was taken in disallowing the Zemindars 
to exercise any imore ‘the right of taking half the property of the 
widows who have no children, as they did before’. The criminal 
judge of the district issued such order.32° Of course one such 
instance was reported thereafter. But that too was known to have 
tdken-~place on account of the private quarrel for which Zeminda: 
was indignant.!! However here the success was much less than 
that of the areas under Bengal Presidency. That was because 
preventive measures could not be taken as the Magistrates could 
not be informed of the steps to be taken as the areas were in- 
accessible. Nevertheless another efficacious measure was taken 
by sending the deceased body to be burnt immediately when the 
widow away from iv,!? 


Meanwhile Satis continued to take place specially in Khurda 
and Balasore. But, in the yearly report sent by the circuit of 
Cuttack no special reinark was given on all such occurrence in 
the column meant for the purpose. So the Nimamat Adalat 
ordered the report to be sent again complete in all respects.!23 
Meanwhrie in Thannab of Khurda one case occurred in which 
the prescribed regulation owas not observed. On December 26, 

1820, one Kimila immolated Hérself in her husband’s funeral 
pile when she was fourteen, one year less than the précribed 
age. Since the Joint Magistrate of Khurda intimated that at 
the time of occurrence he wos at a distance of sixty miles, the 
Darogah was reprimended with a warning to be more careful 


120. Zbid, p. 271, Governor of Fort St. George. to Court of 
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in future.’ Furtrer the translation of the orders of Registrar 
Turnbull which were already in force were forwarded to each 
Darogah working under the Joint Magistracy of Khurda. Side by 
side the Joint Magistrates were also cautioned by the Secretary 
to the Commissioner of Orissa for making delay in sending Sati 
Reports. Such Magistrates were W. Wilkinson of Puri and 
W. Forrester of Khurda.’2° Thus, excepting the submission of 
Sati Reports, nothing more could be done in suppressing tl.2 
“rite. 

Thereafter the Sati Reports were sent regularly furnishing 
more detailed information about the occurrence. One such 
interesting report was that of W. L. Melville, Acting Magistrate 
of Cuttack to A. Stirling, the Secretary to the Commissioner 
in Cuttack of February 3, 1820 in which while giving a 
detailed information he made a mention of his iznpression with 
his suggestion therein after witnessing two such. rites at Puri. He 
reported that ‘Remonstrances had no eilect on them (the widows)’. 
Out of them one died immediately and the otber ‘sat perfectl;’ 
composed with her hand held up before her face in the middle 
of the fire for the space of one or two minutes when she fell back 
and also expired’.3?6 He made a mention of this instance in his 
report to show ‘how powerful must be the enthusiasm excited on 
such occasions’. So he concluded that any attempt at suppressing 
the rite might ‘lead to the secret performance of it’. He sugges- 
ted to continue the existing measures as “‘the number of suttees” 
he reported “‘has very much decreased since we acquired the 
Province The lower castes of Griya women are permitted to 
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marry a second time and seldom, become suttees. 1 think more 
persons are deterred or prevented from the sacrifice by the inter- 
ference of the police than are incited to it by the perpetual 


agitation of the question or by the eclat conferred by the active 
interference by Government.?”17 


The Governor-General also recorded his satisfaction over the 
decrease of the cases of Satis in India. From 650 in 1819 it 
decreased to 597 in 1820. The Governor-General ascribed the 
causes of its decrease, ‘to the operation of the rules now in 
force’. At the same time he also opined that many of the 
natives and especially thuse who belonged to higher and enligh- 
tened classes coming in ‘contact with the European functionaries, 
considerably influenced the community at large.®® In Orissa 
too the elites and converted Oriyas were found to have influenced 
a great deal.* So in “Orissa when Satis were 33 in 1819, there 
was no increase of ~ this number next year.32° However in line 
with the views of the Judges of the Nizamat Adalat like that of 
Chief Judge W. Leycester and two other Judges nainely C. Smith 
and W. Dorin, the Governor-General gave his opinion that ‘the 
authorftative interposition of the government, with a view to 
abolishing the rite of Sutee, would tend to excite a spirit of 
fanatism, and eventually produce very injurious consequences’ 


In 1821, the total occurrences in the jurisdiction of the Com- 
missioner of Cuttack were twenty-eight.!33 Of course twvo were 
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shown in the Sati Report of 1821 as special cases. It was on 
April 11, 1821 in Jujpur that a fourteen year old Khandait 
woman, Ruttun by name, performed Sati. The age being low 
the Chaukidar of the village remonstrated. But it was of no 
avail. Rather without waiting for the arrival of the Police 
Darogah, the rite was performed. As such their conduct was 
illegal. But the acting Magistrate took on note of it. In the 
second case Kumlah, aged sixty, of Surrauf caste became Sati on 
the December 30, 1821 at Pipli. Although it was ‘purely a 
voluntary action of the woman horself, immediately after leap- 
ing into the pit, she rose up and stretched her hands, conveying 
something which was not intelligible. However Raja Sethes, a 
washerman who happened to be there ‘in connection with the 
performance of the cere:mouy, gave her a push with a bamboo. 
Then she fell into the hottest part of the flame, where she was 
immediately consumed. Then the washermnan was summoned 
for an investigation and the matter was found correct. But the 
Magistrate released him as he did not consider his ‘guilty of any 
legal crime, his object scemed to have been rierely to expedite 
the ceremony as much as possible’, 132 


The Nizamat Adalat after assessing the reports pointed out the 
illegalities committed by the Magistrate in both the cases, He 
ought to have punished the misdemeanours, the court reported. 
However the court directed the Magistrate to be careful in future 
and furnish a brief remark on each case submitted by the Police 
Officers. Thus all those ineasure taken so far did not help in 
the abolition of the practice bt; certainly paved the way for 
minimising the occurrences. 


m— 
< 


Meanwhile in 1822 in the jurisdiction of the Commissioner of 
“Cuttack fourteen cases were detected. Inspite of the directives 
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of the court some illegalities in a few cases were committed. Of 
course the persons responsible for the same were reprimanded 
It was on October 9, 1822 that a Sati occurred in Piple where 
the immolation was performed prior to the arrival of the Police 
Officers. No intimation to the Police about the intending Sati’ 
was given either. Hence the Chawkia (Chaukidar) and the 
Serberakar were reprimanded for negligence of their duties. 
Similar; in two other cases the Police was not informed. One 
was on November 7, 1822 committed in Cuttack town and the 
other one was at Jajpur on October 25, 1822. But the persons 
concernedwere excused as the dead bodies were getting putrid. 


On examining such cases the Court of the Nizamat .Adalat 
made the presence of Police Officers imperative at all such sacri- 
fices. Further the Police Officers were asked to furnish explicit!y 
the information whether the widow burnt herself along with the 
corpse of her husband or in a separate pile. how many children 
were left by the widow and their respective age and the profession 
of the deceased husband. This information at the appropriate 
columns of the forms should be transmitted to the Magistrate 
of Cuttack, who in turn would forward the report to all the Joint 
Magistrates in his juiisdiction.3 8 


° 
Inspite cf these directives the illegalities continued to occur. 


In 1823 out of nineteen cases of Sati performed in the jurisdiction 
of the Jcint Magistrate of Khurda such illegalities were noticed 
in four cases. In pipli when Scedaes Das, a Brahmin, died on 
August 14, 1823, his wife Saraswati of seventy-five years of age 
immolated herself. But no prior intimation was given do the 
Police. The son of the’ deceased, the Serberakar eand thbe- 
Cbaukidar of the vjllage, on being called upon to answer for 
134.. EIABW, 18253,:p. 44. 
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this breach of directives, expressed ignorance of the’same. Hence 
they were discharged with a stricture. A similarly illegal sacrifice 
was committed in Tiran lying under the Raj of Kujanga an August 
3, 1823 when Soojun Munee Bullear Sing died. The widow Jema 
was fourteen years old. But when the relatives and the Polic 
Darogah were charged that pleaded their ignorance of such a 
restriction imposed by the Government. The Government also 
considered their replies sympathetically as inhabitants_ of - that 
portion of the district were extremely rude and backward. The 
Police Darogah ulso pleaded that he was not aware of the 
regulation circulated in tie Nizamat orders of April 29, 1813. 
That was because all the old records of,the Thannah Tiran had 
been burnt down by the Kujanga rebels in 1817* and the 
Darogah in question was appointed long after that incident. 
With the result, copies of all the orders issued in this connection 
were retransmitted to all the Thannahs.!2® 


There was ‘yet another case in which the police was not 
informed. It took place on October 20, 1823 at Bhadrak when 


Jouhuree sacrificed herself after the death of her husband, Nubin 
Mobhanty.137 


But the most peculiar of the occurrence of the year was on 
August 25, 1823 at Puri. When Rabang died, his widow Munee, 
aged ufty, declared her inteution to becomes .Sati, even in the 
presence of the Police Officers. Accordingly she threw herself 
into the bu:ning pit but .mmediately cane out and made her 
escape with severe burns. Thereafter an engagement was taken 
from’ che managers of the village binding themselves to take 
proper care and remedies of the half burnt widow.38 And that 

° bo 
—————————— 
In Kujanga a rebellion took place against the British 
Government supporting the cause of Baxi Jagabandhu. 
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they complied with. C. J. Middleton, the Joint Magistrate of 
Khurda, reported this fact cto the Commissioner Thomas 
Pakenham on September 6, 1824. Thus ‘the woman returned 
to the family and was received as usual,’!39 


However all these measures worked no doubt for the decrease 
of Sati. In Cuttack district instances of Sati In 1824 were 
eleven, as against nineteen of the previous year. The Police 
Officers were found to have remained absent in two cases only. 
Ever, then their absence was seriously viewed by the authorities.” 
When on June 10, 1824 at Cuttack Nultah aged fifty of Mohanty 
caste became Sati, the Police Darogah reached the spot after 
the sacrifice. The Darogah was committed on the charge of 
receiving bribes from her relations. But he was honourably 
acquitted by the court. Similarly when Sudebi Dei, aged thirty 
of Mohanty caste, with an infant of 21 days became a Sati in 
Jajpur on June 25, 1824, the Jemadar of the concerned Thannah 
was neithzr present at the spot nor did he obtain intelligence 
on this occurrence for fifteen days. So the court summoned 
tne relations of the family for committing breach of the regu- 
lations. Of course they were released, when the Chaukidar 
confessed that he was informed of the case but he fell ill on the 
road. The relations signed an engagement to maintain the 


infant. 
e 


In Balasoré however there Was only one instance. It was 
on December 24, 1824 that Binodini aged fifty-twe of Sudra 
caste became Sati. But here the Joint Magistrate of Balasore 
made an attempt to dissuade” her. But it was of no avail. Sbe 
erepliead, instead ‘I burn myself with the body of my husband, 
and having nothing more to do with worldly affairs.’ 14 
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Inspite of all these measures the Sati continued to take place. 
Jn 1825 in Cuttack district whrie the occurrence of Sati was 
fourteen, it was sixteen under the Magistracy of Khurda. In 
all such cases ths widows were generally advanced in years. In 
a few of these cases the Police Officers were also absent at the 
time of occurrence. On September 12, 1825 at Khurda, one 
Heera of Brahmin caste aged sixtyfive became Sati, prior to the 
arrival of any Police Officers; but from subsequent inquiry it 
was learnt that the headmen of the village had sent tte 
Chaukidar to inform the police, but his movement was detuyed 
on account of high flood. This year too another illegal case of 
Sati took place. Here Kanchan, aged fifty of Mohanty caste 
became Sati at Khurda on November 3, 1825 by burning herself 
not with her husband but with his malee (beads) which he wore 
at the time of his death. Her husband was cremated at Puri. #2 
This was a case of ‘anumarana’ which was ,only permitted by 
the Shastras to a Brahmin widow. As such it was illegal. This 
year too the authorities succeeded in preventing a Sati at 
Khurda, when the widow was suspected to ijiavg been adminisy 
tered opium. However the widow being rescued ‘ived with her 


family at Puri. This appears to have been the only instance 
of rescue till then. 


In 1825 a few more Satis were detected in Tributary States. 
Jn one such State when the Raja died in 1825, his three widows 


comitted Sati. Jn another Tributary State when Siam Mohanty 
and Sindhu Mohanty of Karan caste died their widows were 
reported to have committed Sati. Having heard about these 


pe 


° 
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occurrences, the Superintendent of Tributary Mahals, G. Stock- 
well, wrote a strongly worded note to the Magistrates to be 
more alert and prompt to submit different reports in this 
connection in light of the Regulations of 1814 and 1817.15 


In 1826 some improvements were noticed in the prevention 
of Sati. Of course the number was forty-five under the Cuttack 
Commissioner, a little higher than in the previous year. Happily 
yn one case a widow refrained herself from becoming a Sati 
even after ascending the funeral pile.13୫° Yet there was a case 
of forcible Sati which Rev. C. Lacey himself had witnessed. Jn 
this case, a widow of seventeen years was forcibly dragged by 
a Bengali Brahinincwho threw her into the funeral pyre.’#7 
But no action could be taken against him. Jn Khurda there 


were also instances cf women burning themselves not with their 
husbands but witly their relics sometime later.48 


In 1827, one remarkable type of Sati was resported to have 
occurred in Killah Pattia of Cuttack district. When its Raja 
died, besides his two queens two of his slave girls also burnt 
themeselves along with the dead body. Of course, the im- 
molation of the slaves was not permissible, but it could not be 
prevenied as the Police Officers could not get timely information 
of the same. The court however observed that all those who 
were associated with the immolation of the salve girls ought to 
have been brought under trial.#? 


Allsthgse measures however brought about a considerable 
decrease of Satiin Khurda and at other places in #827. Not 
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a single case of illegality being committed under the existing 
rules, was found either.20 


However in 1826 one penal measure was adopted for the 
suppression of the rite. When Laxmipriya of Karan caste 
aged fifty became Sati on March 11, 1828 at Puri no intimation 
to this effect was given to the Police Officers. So the heirs, 
had to enter into a penal engagement of paying one hundred 
rupees as fine and agreed not to consummate a further sacrifice 
~vithout giving previous notice to the police.!31 


Of course this year a painful occurrence of Sati was known 
to have taken place. On December 10, 1828 when Bawn 
Patnaik of Mohanty caste died in Cuttack Thannah, his widow 
aged sixty-five after entering into the flaming pit attempted twice 
to escape. She escaped the second time with the aid of the 
Police Officers present. But with severe burnishe succumbed to 
death at night. 


Having learnt all about the inhuman elements of the rite, 
Thomas Pakenham, the Commissioner of Cuttack, came forward 
to examine a few cases of Sati in 1828 to study the possibility 
of suppressing the rites. He examined as many as eight cases 
and forwarded his findings to H. M. Pigou, the Magistrate of 
Cuttack district. 


The first case that Pakenham examined in the Thannah Hari- 
harpur was of course in order-in all respectso The next case 


150. Bd. Procd, Jud (OSA, Acsn 221). 
151. Bd. Procd, Jud (BSA, Vol. 541), 1829, pp. 350. 
152. Bd. Frocd, Jud (BSA, Vol. 541), 1829, p. 353. 


* For the" details of the cases of Sati for the year 1828 see 
Appendix—C. 
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that he took up was performed on March 15, at Puri. Here 
he pointed out some positive steps taken to pervent the occur- 
rence. Although Policemen were notified, the ceremony was com- 
pleted before they reached the spot. Consequently Padum 
Churan Chotra, the brother-in-law of the Sati, was imprisoned 
in the Jail Hajat on the March 17 and detained for one month. 
On cross-examination two other witnesses nainely Bhaik Mohanty 
the Serberakar of the village and Kamal Lochan Das, the Guru 
gr the deceased and the village Chaukidar were summoned 4nd 
they arrived on the 27th. The next day the hearing took place 
and punishment was awarded. The Chaukidar was sentenced 
to corporal punishment of ten Rothans as he had left the village 
without giving intimation in the Thannahs. Of course he was 
then at a distance of one coss from the Thannah on account of 
his daughter’, marriage. Thereafter the Darogah was sent to find 
out any other abetter. He found two other persons named Chinta- 
manee Mistira and Raghoonath Satpathy who initiated the rite 
by reciting the mantras. So they were confined to Jail for ten 
days. However all of them were released after executing the 

_ Moochulka (agreement) to the effect that they would not assist 
“in performing the rite in future until the arrival of the Police 
Officers. However the Commissioner observed that the witnesses 
seemed to have been harassed in being detained unnecessarily. 
The Chaekidar too had not deserved the corporal punishment 
that had been given to him. 


-The next case that he examined was from Khurda. It took 
place on April 30. It was performed in the presence of the 
Darogah. Although there were no illegalities in the case, the heirs 
to the deceased hysband as well as the Serberakar, the Chaukidar 
and ;the Purohita were summoned for inquiry. Except the 


o 
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Purohita all others arrived on May 14. The Purohita was 
reported to be itl. While they were confined in the Thannah 


with ropes on their legs, the Darogah was fined rupees ten for 
his inability to bring the Purohita. Of course the Purohita arrived 
nine days after and he was then confined in the Hajat. On the 
31st all of them were released. Here too the Commissioner 
pointed out the Police excess in confining the parties. The con- 
finement of Serberakars for such a long period was felt to be 
irveoular as they were unable to attend to the affairs of their 
respective villages. 


The next case that he examined took place at Urruckpore 
which was like the previous one. So the Comnrissioner instructed 
as before. Examining a nother case which took place on June 23 
at mutto, he Jearnt that the peon deputed by the Darogah was 
paid rupees ten by the heirs. This undue payment in addition 
to the cost of Shraddha occasioned them to be greatlv distressed. 
Besides three persons were unnecessarily called and detained in 
the Thannah for giving evidence of the occurrence... Here the 
Commissioner also reported about the unnecessary hera-sment to 
the parties and financial distress to the heirs.5? 


Thereafter the Commissioner examined three other cases. 
Of those one took place in Pipli Thannah om the 29th June and 
the other two at Tiran on the Ist August, and at Asursswar on 
20th July respectively. 

~~ A £ 
Thus examining all these eight cases, the Commissioner could 


get an overall-picture of the Satis performed in Orissa. Then he 
made a mention of his findings with his suggestions for its com- 
plete suppression. Of course he did not want to enter into the 
question, *whetherdt was expedient to put a stop to the practice of 


- 
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allowing widows to become Satis as that had already been deter- 
mined by the Government’, but he pointed out that the conduct of 
the Magistrate Pigou in all such cases was ‘not warranted by either 
rules laid down and approved by Government or the remarks of 
the Court of Nizamat Adalat which had been before alluded 
to’, 188 

Reiterating further the Commissioner opined that’ it would be 
far better for the Government at once to enact a law in prohibi- 
tigi of the custom as regards this province’. In this connectiGu 
he also wrote to the.Nizainat Adalat seeking its opinion on the 
continuance of this rite of anumarana under the then prevalent 
circumstances.!2? 


In turn, Pigou replied to the Commissioner that the Darogah 
of Asureswar had already been removed from ‘his situation 
solely on the ground of recklessness’. 8 The Governor-Generaj 
William Bentinck (1828-1835) also made a mention in his 
Minutes that Pigou’s interference had been strong and his course 
‘although most human, was properly arrested as being illegal by 
the Commissioner’, 13® Of course Pigou subsequently wrote to 
the Commissioner Pakenham acknowledging the mistake ‘of his 
over-anxiety to discourage the practice’.16° 


156. Bd. Procd, Jud (OSA Acsn 216); Bd. Procd,, Jud (BSA, 
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However on the basis of the suggestions of T. Pakenham tls 
question of abolishing the practice By legislation was discussed 
threadbare. Of course a few British officials working in Orissa 
were still reluctant to abolish it by legislation. Even the succes- 
sive Governors-General till 1828 while condemning this practice 
still remained firm to the policy of non-intervention.3’ The 
Governor-General Lord Amherst (1823-1828) went further by 
saving that any decisive action against the practice might cause 
.Unrest.3? Of course at heart he was sympathetic towarda he 
ill-fated widows as known from the diary of Lady Amherst. 
She made a mention of how her husband felt sore of the practice 
degenerating into a specis of entertainment and had become a 
public and degrading spectacle. Sir Charles Metcalfe, a very 
able civil servant of the Company of that time was also fearful 
of the immediate adverse effects of the abolition although he 
opined that the humane and benevolent motive.of the prohibi- 
tion of Sati must be ‘acknowledged by all who are not blinded 
by religious prejudice® and he heartily wanted the ‘suppression 


of the.horrible custom by which so many lives ,are cruelly 
sacrificed’ ,2°4 


Meanwhile T. Pakenham received the reply from the Nizamat 
Adalat through W. H. Macnaghten, the Registrar of Nizamat 
Adalat who thus wrote that at the time ‘there did not appear 
just ground ‘or interference of autherity?. 292 
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However it was in 1829 that the ideas of the British Officers 
working in Orissa underwent a change. Many of them felt that 
the time was ripe for abolishing the practice by law. Thomas 
Pakenham was the first to write to the Government about his 
sentiments quoting his ‘limited experience in the Province of 
Bengal’. He suggested that ‘the prohibition of the rite of Sati 
might be ordered with perfect safety, although such a measure 
wpuld occasion great dissatisfaction’. However he was anxious 
to seg the abolition of the practice.¥6 


Next was W. Winkinson, the Collector of Cuttack and Puri. 
He reported to the Government that the Sati might safely be put 
down by authority though such a measure would be considered 
by the Hindus as an attack on their religion and a deviation 
from the principles of toleration hitherto observed by the Govern- 
ment. However hE was not prepared to any how far a prohibi- 
tion enactment would be viewed as a ‘breach of promise’.167 


H. Brownlow, she Acting Magistrate of Southern Division 
of Cuttack district, viz., Puri, also made a report in this connec- 
tion to G. Stockwell, the Commissioner, Cuttack. He suggested 
there in to abolish Sati custom altogether by legislation, He gave 
a graphic picture of the abortive efforts that he himself had made 
to dissuade the widows. Going in company with several other 
gentlemen to the houses of the occurrence they ‘found the poor 
woman sitting perfectly composed, but quite deaf to ¢heir united 
entreaties’, All remonstrances were in vain. Even in certain 
cases they planted ladders with their own hands, ‘to rpscue the 
unfortunate creatures’. But they courted the flames with a kind 
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of frantic joy and in less than three minutes they were lifeless,>8 
Jn such a situation -he suggested to the Government to award 
death penalty for such offences so that ‘Satis would cease to 
exist’. Reporting further he stated from his experienc that this 
step would not create much of resistance. Citing an instance 
of Sati which took place on July 30, 1829 that by using his veto 
he could ‘disperse the mob, order the dead body to be burnt 
immediately, and return the widow to the custody of her 
“ father’.3°° Since then there had not been even the sligntest 
disapprobation of the-step that he had taken. 


Of course the atmosphere was then different in India. Except 
a few orthodox Hindus, every Indian had already realised the 
faulty conceptions of their forefathers. James Paggs thus writes 
that by then the Hindus had felt how “it was not the case of a 
patriot relinquishing life to establish the freedon of his country,— 
it was not a martyr braving the flames to mainfain the rights of 
conscience,— it wav not a noble mind sacrificing even life itself 
on some occasion of exalted virtus to secure to posterity the 
benefit of its high example.” [In Orissa too the general attitude 
for the discontinuance of this evil practice had already ~eeen 
creased by the factors discussed earlier. The British had also 
felt that the Sati was an ‘outrage on humanity, not sanctioned 
by God, and disapproved of by the higher conscience of the 
people of India themselves’. The British elite of India there- 
fore tried ro convince the people and administrators for the 
enactment of a law. The magazine ‘The Friend of India’ had 
been corstantly discussing the evils of the practice. In its issue 
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of March 1826 it was categorically written that this “practice 
cannot be upheld on the principles of religious liberty.” It tried 
to create a public opinion in favour of the abolition of the 
practice stating that “‘religious liberty ceases where crime begins... 
Now the injury occasioned by the religious prejudices of the 
Hindoos in the case of burning widows, is palpable and admits of 
no denial. A thousand lives are annually lost thereby ; a thou- 
sand families ure rendered miserable, and many thousand orphans 
age abandoned, if not to want, at Jeast to desolation...... So if an 
act Comes under the notice of the government in the double 
character of a religious service, and a highcrime, it as clearly the 
duty of the magistrate to forbid or to punish it as a crime, and 
not to tolerate it as a religious observance.’!72 


Side by side the belief that a woman could secure her own 
furture felicity by committing Sati was considered vulgar and put 
to criticism.”? The priests’ falsification of their sacred Vedas 
in support of this rite was also focussed on bv the learned 
scholars. Of those Prof. H. H. Wilson was Jne.3* At the same 
¢ime the view of Manu, the very parent of Indian jurisprudence, 
was made kfiown to the people in this regard. It was shown 
howeinstead of advocating female immolation, he prescribed 
rules for, the conduct of the widows during the remaining period 
of their natural existence.” He wrote thus, “Let her (widow) 
emancipate her body by living veluntarily on pure flowers, roots 
and fruits ; but let her not, when her lord is deceased, even pro- 
nounce the name ef another mae~ Let her continue till death, 
forgiving all injuries, performing harsh duties, avoiding every 
sensual pleasure, and cheerfully practising the incomparable 
rules of virtue, which have been followed by such 9D as 


~- 
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were devoted to one husband.”"¢ Similarly Prof. Max Muller 
by interpreting the Sanskrit texts. had also reliterated how the 
modern ordinance of widow-burning was a corrupt departure 
from the early Brahmanic ritual.**” In Orissa the post Sarala 
Das, depicting the social life during the Gajapati rule (1436-1568 
A. D.), made a mention that this custom was not popular 
then, although he gave a few instances of Sati in Puranic 
literature.178 

It was also by this time that the Government's cool response to 
the cause of Sati was severely criticised by the Missionariés and 
its own Officers in India.3*? Thus being stimulated by them even 
in England the religious and humanitarian Societies took up the 
cause. Farlier in 1813, Charles Majich in the House of 
Commons had denounced the practice. The Suttee is enjoined by 
no positive precept of the Hindoo religion. It is a species of 
overstrained interpretation of its duties and the offspring of that 
fansticism which will inevitably grow up, and has more or less 
grown up, under gvery system of religion.”8! “In the same year 
Wilberforce also reminded the House of Commons of the 
element of inhumanity lying in the custom and advocated its 
suppression.!®® The eminent British Philosopher John Locke 
also argued in favour of the abolition of some inhuman ‘social 
practices. Going a step further he denounced tolerant actions 
of the Magistrate only because the deed was committed in a 
religious assembly.!83 C. Grant in his ‘Observations on the 
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manners of the natives of British India’ also denounced this 
custom and remarked that allowing the continuance of these 
disorders in ‘all time to come would be too daring a con- 
clusion’.38# Never before was a question of Indian policy so 
thoroughly discussed and minutely explored.!83 


Besides the British denouncing the practice, the natives of 
India also took up the cause. There emerged then a galaxy of 
social reformers who strove to convince their countrymen that 
‘Sati vas not enjoined by the code of Manu and that it was 
opposed to the gentle, benign spirit of their original faith’.,186 
Most prominent among them was Ram Mohun Roy who was 
the first to get himself involved in the campaign for the abolition 
of Sati.” A ‘religious Benthamite’, as he was called,!?8 Ram 
Mohun was found to have devoted all his energies for this 
cause.!8? He also punished tracts highlighting therein the evils 
of this practice. It was mainly his vehement denunciation of 
this practice, and the agitation that he footed against it that 
ultimately helped in the enactment of the Statute of 1829 aiming 
at the abolition of Sati throughout British India.!®! Bestowing 
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lavish praise on Ram Mohun, another famous social reformer, 
Mahadeva Govind Ranade thus~ writes, “‘If there is credit due to 
any man for having turned the national current in the right 
direction in this matter (putting an end to widow burning), that 
credit is due to Raja Rama Mohana.”22 


When the atmosphere of India was thus surcharged with 
liberal ideas for a reform, a Governor-General was the need of 
the hour who would be sufficiently strong to take a bold action. 
And in him there would be sufficient confidence of the British 
public.3°3 Fortunately such a man in the person of Lord William 
Bentinck was appointed in July 1828 as the Governor-General. A 
reformer by temperament he represented the age of utilitarianism 
in India.” Yet he did not like a hasty action in the matter, He 
wanted to advance with caution.3?® He himself recorded it in 
his minute that one should be cautious in interfering with the 
exercise of one’s natural prerogative that 2 had been enjoying 
for countless ages.3?° Of course the “inhuman or scandalous 
rites”, writes Alfed Lyall, “are never reatly popular, while it 
is certain that whenever a civil ordinance takes its stand upon 
an indisputable ethical basis, religion has to give way.” Soit 
was necessary for Bentinck to take up the work of liberutiog the 
most docile and habitually submissive class from a yoke which 
they themselves ‘lacked energy to throw off 98 
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Thus all became conscious that no legal point was involved 
in the matter. It was a question of morality versus expediency. 
Of course there were no two opinions among the Christians 
over the question of morality. But expediency was to be taken 
into consideration,3°? However Bentinck considered the views 
of Wilson and Ram Mohun Roy who suggested the practice to 
be gradually suppressed by increasing checks.2% Lord Bentinck 
had alsu appreciated the slow tactics-policy of his predecessors 
as judicious on account of their involvement in wars.2%! He wrote 
that in the same circumstances, he would have acted like them. 
But Bentinck was out to abolish the practice by certain legislative 
measures. Keeping this in view he thought of abolishing the 
Pilgrim tax in places like Puri, Gaya and Allahabad, so that 
pilgrims would go at ease to every part of India and spread a 
favourable report on the conduct of the government in taking a 
measure for the abolition of Sati.®?? But the officers of Orissa 
were not in favour of abolishing this tax. T. Pakenham was 
oue of them. he opined that the question of abolishing Sati 
should not be blended with the abolition of Pilgrim Tax. If it 
were it would excite alarm rather than reconcile the Hindus.2%3 
The Collector of Cuttack and Puri, W. Wilkinson also did not 
want the repeal of the Pilgrim Tax and the abolition of Sati in 
one regulations That was because the Hindus might Consider 
it as an attack on their religion ‘unless the Government were 
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prepared to grant nearly forty thousand rupees for the support 
of the Jagannath temple in addition to land endowments’.2°* 


Meanwhile Bentinck received a jerk when he came to know 
of the difference of opinion among the British Officers with regard 
to the prohibition of the rite. While the officers stationed in the 
areas of frequent occurrence, opined to put down the practice at 
all risks, the officers belonging to the part of rare occurrence did 
not consider the hazards of interference worth taking.205 © Mean- 
while Bentinck also consulted forty-nine leading military officers 
in India seeking their opinion on the matter. Of them the 
majority were known to have favoured immediate and public 
suppression of the practice.’ Then in 1828 the Nizamat 
Adalat was also consulted for the purpose. And four out of the 
five judges recommended for immediate abolition of the practice. 
The opinion of the Police Officers on the general attitude of the 
people towards the abolition of the practice was also satis- 
factory.:98 It was aftcr perusing all such reports that Bentinck 
grew strong enough to take a bold step. He Tecorded it in his 
minute of November 8, 1829, thus, “I should be quilty of [ittle 
short of crime of multiplied murder if I could hesitate “in the 
performance of this solemn obligation.?0? 
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It was on December 4, 1829 that a regulation“ was passed 
in the Governor-General-in-Council declaring ‘the practice of 
Suttee or of burning or burying alive the widows of the Hindus, 
illegal, and punishable of the criminal courts’ throughout the 
territories immediately subject to the presidency of Fort William. 
And all Zemindars, Talukdars and other proprietors of the land 
and all native officers were to be accountable.for the immediate 
communication to the officers of the nearest Police-Station of 
any” intendent sacrifice and would bz convicted of the payment of 
fine of sum not exceeding two hundred rupees, and in default of 
payment to be confined for any period of imprisonment not 
exceeding six months, if found wilfully neglecting or delaying to 
furnish above information. Further, on th& receipt of intelligence 
the Police Darogah or Mohurrir would go to the spot, and explain 
to all those who would have assembled about the illegality of the 
practice and prevail on them to disperse, and in the event of 
their persistence they would become subject to punishment by 
‘the criminal courts. In case of the sacrifice being performed 
before the arrival of the police, they would institute a full 
inquiry into the circumstances of the case as done in other 
cases of unnatural death and inform them for the orders of 
the Magistrates or Joint Magistrates. It was also further declared 
that after the promulgation .9°f this regulation ‘ail persons 
convicted of aiding and abetting in the sacrifice of a Hindu 
widow, whether the sacrifice be . voluntary on her part or not, 
shall be deemed guilty of culpable homicide, and shall be liable 
to punishment by fine or both fine and imprisonment.’ And 
the administration of the bail of such persons committed to trial 
should lie ar the discretion of the Magistrate or Joint Magistrate. 
A similar regulation was also passed in Madras ou February 2, 


4 Fer the full text of the Regulation, see Appendix -E. 
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1830 under the governorship of Stéphen Rumbold Lushington.?!? 


Thus finally humanity gained a decided victory over blind 
superstition.2 


However two weeks after the above regulation was passed, 
on December 19, 1829 a petition of remonstrance was presented 
to Bentinck. And the signatories were several pcrsons including 
Zemindars, and other inhabitants of Bengal, Bihar and Orisgn.3=" 
In turn, Bentinck replied that the remedy, it any, would li¢ in 
appeal to the Privy Council.**3 And the Privy Council gave the 
decision against the appellants. Then the petitions were sent to 
the British King. But all those were neutralised by counter- 
petitions from eminent leaders of India such as Dwarka Nath 
Tagore and Ram Mohun Roy. 


However inspite of the clear-cut prohibition of Sati, the 
Practice continued to occur all over India although the frequency 
of the occurrence was much less. 


In Orissa those were found to have taken place in a few Tri- 
butary States and possibly because the superstition was far deep 
in those inaccessible areas. One such Sati was performed at 
Baripada in the Raj family of Mayurbhanj. When the Chote 
Rai the younger brother of the Raja of Mayurbhanj, died in 


210. Bd. Procd, Jud (BSA, V1. 542), 1829, pp. 422-431; Sati 
Regulation XVII, December 4, 1829; IHRC, Vel. XVII, 
p. 39, 

211. H. Beveridge, Op. cit,, Vol. III, p. 200. 

212. Bentirck’s Correspondence, Vol. I, pp. 367368; The 
Petition. of the Hindus against the abolition of Sati, 


December 19, 1829. 0 
213. /765:d, p. 470, Hentineks reply to the Petition on Sati, July 
14, 1830. 


214. G. D. Oswell, Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 143. 
215. bid, p. 144. 
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August 1839, his young wife, the daughter of Thakur Chytun 
Singh of Khursawan in Singhbhum became a Sati. Meanwhile 
incidentally after a day or two, Thakur Chytun Singh breathed 
his last. But when his widow tried to immolate hersclf she was 
prevented from doing so by the Lieutenant S. R. Tickell, Assis- 
tant Political Agent, Singhbhum, and 1. R. Quseley, Governor- 
General’s Agent, at Chota Nagpur. Another Sati took place at 
Keonjnar a day later. The queen of Keonjhar, the sister of 
Chakradhar Singh, committed Sati when- the Raja died.23? It 
was after collecting the intelligence on these two Satis in Mayur- 
bhanj and Keonjhar, that the Bengal Government wrote to the 
Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals on September 18, 1839 
to report on the circumstances of the rites inspite of the issue of 
Parwannahs to different Chieftains to the effect that the practice 
had been generally ` prohibited throughout the Companys terri- 
tories and that those who would aid and abet jn the performance 
of such a ceremony would court the displeasure of the Govern- 
‘ment. 18 In, turn, A. J. M. Mills, the Commissioner called for 
the,concer ଗେ Rajas to send explanation on the matter. Their 
replies were as follows : 


The Raja of Mayurbhanj wrote, ‘‘In former times the practice 
of Suttee was universal in thw Tributary and Mugulbundee 
territories. If the females in a Raja’s family do not voluntarily 
burn, themselves with the body of their husband a’ great sin is 
committed They burn themselves of their own accord. It was 


216. Quoted in K. K. Datta’s Social History of Modern India, 
(Delhi, 1975), ~p. 266; I. R. Quseley to B. T. Tickwell, 
August 31, 1839 and 1. R. Quseley to H. T. Frinsep, Secre- 
tary to the Government of India, August 28, 1839. 

217. Ibid. 

‘218. Bd, Proed; Rev (OSA Acsn 112), Superintendent of Tribu- 
tary Mahals to the Secretary to the Governmeut of Bengal 
in the Judicial Department, March 15, 1842. 
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not known to me that the Gévernment had prohibited the 
practice.” Continuing further he wrote that when his younger 
brother had died, his wife was determined to sacrifice herself. He 
endeavoured to restrain her, but it was of no avail. Morcover not 
knowning that the practice had been prohibited by Government, 
he could not forcibly prevent her from becoming Sati, becaus¢ 
such a duty was enjoined by his religion. He <leclared that he 
was very much distressed over the death of his brother ad his 
wife who had burnt herself, a matter on which he had not been 
able to give information to the Government. However, he 


had intimated about the occurrence to Repton, the Assistant 
Superintendent at Balasore.?19 


Almost similar was the reply given by Kamala Devi,* the 
eldest Ranee of the deceased Raja of Keonjhar and the mother 
and guardian of Raja Gadadhar Narayan Bhanj, the minor Raja 
of Keonjhar. She wrote that from time immemorial the practice 
of wives becoming Satis had been common and was sanctioned 
by custom and the Jaws of the Hindu religion. Many Ranees of 
former Rajas have burnt themselves with the bodies of their 
husbands with a view to gaining a seat before God. Of course 
she and her principal servant took all measures to dissuade her 
although the orders of the Government prohibiting the practice 
were not ‘made known to her, She further praytd that her 
reply might be sent to the Governor-General who would 


certainly confirm a practice exjoined by the réligion and former 
customs.220 5 


219. Bd. Procd, Rev (OSA Acsn 87), A. J. M. Mills, Commi- 
ssioner to the Secretary to Governmeat of Bengal, January 
11, 1840. | n 

* Kamala Devi did not become Sati as the eldest Queen 
was generally exempted from performing such a rite, 

220. Bd. Procd, Rev (OSA Acsn 87), A. J. M. /Mills, Commi- 
ssioner to the Secretary to the Government of. Bengal, 
January 11, 1840. 
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It was after perusing theis replies that the Government of 
Bengal instructed the Commissioner on November 25, 1839 to 
apprise the Rajas and their subjects of the regulation concerning 
the abolition of Sati.221 


Meanwhile the Government of India directed the Superin- 
tendent of Tributary Mahals to prepare some definite rules for the 
management of the Tributary Mahals, While preparing such rules 
a ciause was incorporated therein making the practice of burning 
and burying alive widows of Hindus within the Tributary Estates 
illegal aud punishable.2*® Any Raja or any other person, convicted 
of aiding any abetting such sacrifices. Whether voluntary or other- 
wise, would be deemed guilty of the defiance of the Government 
orders. If any occurrence was to be detected in the jurisdiction 
of the Raja, he was to send the parties to the Superintendent of 
Tributary Mahels for trial. The Government authorised the 
Superintendent to set up to the spirit of the proposed rules. 
Such order were then translated into the vernacular tongue and 
circulated amongst all the Tributary Rajas.2*3 

Meanwhile the Court of Directors directed the Government 
of” Bengal on September 29, 1841 to execute the regulation 
concerning Sati to its letter and the Government of Bengal sent 
it in turn on December 28, 1841 to the Superintendent of Tribu- 
tary Mahals for necessary “ction. Hence he adcressed Par- 
wannahs to different Rajas drawing their attention to former 
orders as well as that of the Court of Directors.?2° 


Iiispte of all such measures, the order was violated in the 
State of Khandpara. When its Raja died on January 25, 1842, 
221. Bd. Procd, Rev (OSA Acsn 87), A. J. M. Mills, Commi- 

ssioner to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
January 11, 1840. 


222. Bd. Frocd, Rev (OSA Acsn 87), Secretary to Government 
to A. J. M. Mills, November 25, 1840. 


223. Bd. Prcsd, Rev (OSA Acsn 112), A. J. M. Mills to the 
Secretary to the Governmeat of Bengal. March 15, 1842. 


224. bid. 
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the next day two of his queens,°Radha Mullee Jumma Dey, 
aged 25 years and Parbutee Mullee Dey, aged 30 years, two 
slave girls named Kamood Singharee and Parlee Garbaree, of 
26 and 23 years of age respectively, immolated themselves on the 
funeral pyre.??8 


The Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals A. J. M. Mills, 
was then at Banki, “the neighbouring State of Khandpara. = Ae 
“was there in connection with the solution of a boundary dispute. 
He was privately inforn:ed of the said Sati. So he sent for the 
young Raja and his principal officers on the pretext of ascertain- 
ing the competence of minors to manage the Estate. On February 
3, the Mookhtears arrived at his camp with a letter from the 
Bewartah informing him that the Raja would attend to him after 
the funeral rites of his father were over. On inquiry, the 
Mookhtears denied of any, Sati being committed there. But the 
two Peadahs who were sent with a Parwannah td the Raja to 
finalies the demarcation of the boundary of Banki had witnessed 
the cremation and the Superintendent took their depositions. On 
confronting the same with the Mookhtear he confessed of the 
occurrence of the Sati. But he stated that ‘the women had sacti- 
ficed themselves purely on their own accord and they ~wcre 
unable to prevent them’. Thereafter the Superintendent deputed 
Mukund Presad Roy, the Deputy~Collector who wag with him 
then at Banki for a full inquiry into the case. Accordingly he 
proceeded to tlie‘spot and found.two trenches ecch 67} feet long, 
4 feet broad and 4 feet deep, located in the middle of 2 jungle 
approachablt by a narrow path, Both the trenches were 8 feet 
apart. In one such trench the two Ranees were known to have 
burnt alive with their husband’s body and in the other one the 
two slave girls burnt themselves with the deceased’s necklace.??¢ 


225. Bd. Procd, Rev (OSA Acsn 134), Mill’s Minute, January 
23, 1847. 


226. Bd. Procd, Rev (OSA Acsn 112), A.J. M. Mills, to the 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, March 15, 1842. 
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Thereafter a sensational trail was conducted by A. J. M. 
Mills. The witnesses were ezamined and their depositions were 
recorded. Muma Khan and Mansingh, the two Peadahs of the 
Superintendent’s court deposed that they arrived at Kauotillo* 
on the evening of January 25 with the Parwannahs to the Raja. 
There they heard of the Raja’s death. Next morning when they 
went to the Raja's palace they learnt that his officers had gone 
out to the cremation ground to burn the deceased’s body. They 
Also went to the place of occurrence and found two holes from 
which flames were coming out. They also heard of Sati committed 
in the presence of a large assemblage. Pitrubas Sreekaran Patnaik, 
Souree Patur and two or there other relatives of the Raja were 
there in attendance... On examining three other witnesses, namely 
Jaganath Dull, the Bearer, Raghoonat Mohanty and Barjoo 
Manjee, he learnt that Jaganath Dull first set light to the wood 
in the pits where the Ranees were burnt. He also deposed that 
the two Ranees, first the elder and then the younger walked 
round the fire and then jumped into the pit dug for the purpose 
and then the slaye girls jumped into the other pit. He further 
deposed that the sacrifice was voluntary on their part. Further 
Souree Patur and Pittubas Sreekaran Patnaik each putting a 
blade of grass between their teeth** deposed thatthey had 
dissuaded the Ranees quoting the order of the Government. But 
the Ranees had paid no heed to their remonstrances. The other 
witnesses, Namely Oabub Soobdee, Kant Salive, Bekoo Dass 
and Netai Pradhan, also deposed that the slave gir!s also became 
Satis of their own will. The other witnesses who gave depositions 
were Gungadhur Rautra, Dundee Patjosee, Pudlat, Das, Obi 
Bramah, Sheeboo Tellai and Pindikee Sawintra. They told that 
at the place of cremation the Ranees were making gifts and 


at Kantillo was an important place tocated at a distance of 10 


« milles from the palace. 
ake Putting a blade of grass between the teeth was one way of 
sweariap. 
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offering up prayers for their own and their husband’s happiness 
in a future state. Others who weru present and gave depositions 
were Bewartah Damodhar Sanout Patnaik, the third officer, 
the Guntait or keeper of the Rajas pers>nal etfects—Rughoonat 
Karhunga, the Purohita or Priest Sheebor Birmah Serishtadar 
Balaram Sawantra, Subordinate to Souree Bearer, Kirpasindo 
Baliarsing, the servant of the Sanghur or the storeroom. Of 
course Damodhar Sanout Patnaik stated that he was absent at 
the time of the occurrence.” ~~ 

It was after the trial that A. J. M. Mills gave a long judgment. 
He made a mention that the sacrifice on the part of Rancees 
might have been voluntary but there was no riason for the slave 
girls to become Satis. If they became Satis, it was because they 
were poor creatures and their resistance would be futile. He 
further commented that if the persons failed to induce these 
women to refrain from the sacrifice by means of persuasion, 
they should have applied force or they should have informed it 
to the Superintendent for further orders by putting a stop to the 
cremation of the Raja’s body. Mills also made a mention that 
all the persons present were aware of the order relating to ths 
prohibition of Sati and thus they wilfully aided in its perpetration. 
So in his judgment he recommended to the Government of 
Bengal to give punishment to all, such persons guilty of the 
crime. As the officers like Souree Patur and Pittubas Sreekaran 
Patnaik were by and large ‘ipso facto’ rulers and the present 
Raja of Khandpara was &” minor, the entire responsibility 
rested on trem. Thus they were accused of wilfully neglecting 
to furnish information of the intended Sati. So he suggested 
the punishment to be given as an example, so as to prevent this 
practice in future. The Superintendent recommended that 
Souree Patur and TFittubas Sreekaran Patnaik be“ 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and payment ‘of a 


227. Bd. ?Procd, Rev (OSA Acsn 112), A. J. M. Mills to the 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal. March 15, 1842. 
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fine of one thousand rupees, in default which they were to be 


imprisoned for another six months. But Damodhar Sanout 
Patnaik was acquitted because of his absence at the time of the 


occurrence. The Superintendent further recommended to bring 
the State either under Government attachment as the Raja was 
a minor (ten years of age) and the servants had wilfully dis- 
regarded the orders, or under a guardian till the Raja’s attain- 


ment of majority. He also recommended that steps be taken 
to-give education to the minor Raja.228 


Accordingly punishments were awarded to the persons as 
recommended and the estate was brought under the management 
of the Superintendent during the period of the heir’s minority.229 
Thus the punishment awarded to the abettors in Khandpara 
case tremendously helped in the total abolition of Sati. The 
Rajas of other Tributary States did not dare allow these rites to 


take place in their “jurisdiction lest they should suffer from the 
same melancholic fate. 


Yet another measure worked for the total abolition of Sati 
in the Tributary States. The penal Engagements or ‘Reco- 
gnizance’ were taken from the Chief Ministers and other officers 
of the Tributary Rajas in 1842.* In Narasinghpore such an 
Engagement was taken on April 14, 1842 from Balkroostno 
Patnaik, Bewartah (Chief Minister) and other Ministers such as 
Gangadur Chamookarun Patnaik, and Lokenath Patnaik. Officers 
of the Raja’s household also signed the document. ThBey bound 


fms ie 


228. Bd. Procd, Rev (OSA Acsn 112), A. J. M. Mills to the 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, March 15, 1842. 

229. SRG (Bengal), No. III, A. J. M. Mills’ Papers On the 
Settlement of Cuttack and on the State of thé Tributary 
Mabhals, 1847, p. 62. ; 
Fo: thé full text of the Recognizance or Engagement taken 
from Chief Officers and Zemindars of Tributary Mabhals; 
see Append’ x—F. ” 
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themselves to follow strictly clause 2*** of the Rules of Practice 
issued by the Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals. They 
also bound themselves to forbid this practice of Sati, undertaken 
either voluntarily or under compulsion. They were not to lend 
their aid to the performance of any such rite prohibited by the 
Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals, or allow anybody to do 
so within the limits of their Killah. Further they also promised 
to prevent any Rance from becoming a Sati and in case of any 
disregard they should make a report of the circumstance to the 
Superintendent. They also engaged unhesitatingly to submit 
themselves to any penal orders which the Superintendent of the 
Tributary Mahals might issue, in case they acted in any way 
contrary to the engage:nents of this Recoguizance.®30 


Similar engagements were executed at the same time by the 
officers of the Tributary Mahals namely Nayagarh, Baramba, 
Hindole, Ranpur, Angul, Daspalla, Athgarh, Tigiria, Baud, 
Talcher, Dhenkanal, Nilgiri, Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, Athmallik 
and Pal Lahara.? 


Thus the punishment awarded in Khandpara. case coupled 
with the penal engagements taken from the Tributary States 
helped to the abolition of the rite. When the Raja of Hindole, 
Harihar Singh Birbar Jaydev, died on May 14, 1842, his widow 
showed an invincible resolution to sacrifice herself. The new 
Raja referred the matter to A. J. M. Mills, the Commissioner, 


*#× Clause 2 abolishes {y= practice of Sati and Hu:nan-Sacri- 
fices, and declares all persons convicted of ~aiding and 
avetting in such practices, guilty of culpable homicide. 

230. C. U. Aitchison, 4 Collection of Treaties, Engagements 
aiid Sunnuds relating to India and Neighbouving Countries 
(Calcutta, 1862), Vol. I, p. 197. 

231. Selections from Official Letters and Recorgs relating to the 
History of Mayurbhanj (Baripada, 1943), Vol. II, pp. 494- 
495 ; Bd. Procd, Rev (OSA Acsn) 134, Mills Minute, 
January 23, 1847 ; Aitchison Collection, ~Vol, I, p. 198. 
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who interfered and stopped its occurrence.?3? Similarly the 
younger brother of the deceased Raja of Daspalla dissuaded the’ 
four Ranees and four slave girls from becoming Sati. And for 
doing such a praiseworthy job he received the acknowledgement 
of the Government.®®® Likewise the Ranees of Baramba were 
prevented from performing the Sati rites. Thus by 1842 the 
Sati was accepted to have been abolished in Orissa. 


Cf Course some sporadic cases came to the notice of the 
Government thereafter. It was on February 6, 1855 that Captain 
McViccar, Officiating Agent in the Hill Tracts of Orissa brought 
to the notice of the Supreme Government tbe existence of the 
practice of Sati in Jeypore. Its Raja, Vikram Deo, being 
questioned on the subject, admitted ‘the frequency of the rite 
witbin his territories, but pleaded ignorance of any knowledge 
either of the unlawfulness of the act, or of the orders of the 
Goverument prolhiriting it’. Then the Agent in Vizagapattam, 
Smollett, was called upon to report on the matter. He stated 
thatshe had very little means of knowning anything that was 
going on in Jeypore; that he had written to the Raja on the 
subject who had never answered him. However some recent 
and frequent instances of Sati were there, he added.23° At the 
same time he reported that the practice was frequent owing to 
Vikram Deo’s incapacity.2338 However, it was due to persistent 


232. Bd. Procd, Rev (OSA Acsn 134;; Mills Minute, January 
23, 1647- Bd. Procd, Rev (QSA Acsn 112), A. J. M. Miyls to 
the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, August 4, 1842. 

237. Bd. Procd, Rev (OSA Acsn 134), Mills Minute, January 
23, 1847 ; Bd. Procd, Rev (OSA Acsn 112), A. J. M- Mills 
to the Secretary to Government of Bengal, October 25, 
1845. 


234. Bd. Procd, kev (OSA Acsn 134), Mills Minute, January 
23, 18547. 


235. SRG (Madras, Jeypore, No. LXXXI, p. 46. 
23x RR. C. §. Bell, Op. cit., p. 34. 
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efforts of the Government that the practice of Sati ceased in 
Jeypore. The Raja also took some steps in this matter. He 
ordered its discontinuance by the beat of tom-tom.23? When 
Lieutenant A. C. MacNeill, Agent in the Hill Tracts of Orissa, 
visited Nabrangpur Zemindari in January 1856 he could not get 
the trace of Sati being practised there since last year. He 
accounted for its total extinction to efficient rule of its Zemindar 
Cheytun Deo.238 Jn January 1863 on demand the British Officer 
Lieutenant Smith was posted to Jeypore as Assistant Agent and 
Captain Galbraith as Assistant Superintendent of Police.23% 
Meanwhile Vikram Deo died in 1860. With his death the prac- 
tice of Sati was not revived in Koraput. 


Thus an inhuman and horrid practice like Sati based on 
social custom was finally suppressed in the 19th century Orissa. 
While several factors prepared the background paving the way 
for its suppression, Lord William Bentinck} with the help of 
Orientalists and other social reformers of India accomplished the 
task. Thereby the helped in emancipating the Hindu widows 
from the custom of destroying themselves in tue funeral pyres 


of their departed husbands. In this respect the British r2ndered 
a yeoman'’s service to India. 


237. SRG (Madras), Jeypore, No. LXXXI, p. 71, D. F. Carmi- 
chael, Acting Agent to Governor, Vizag%patam, to A. J. 
Arbuthnot, Chief Secretary to Government, March 31, 
1863. 
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238. Reports of the “Meriah Agents (Ganjam), 1837-1861 
XMadras, 1885), p. 64; MacNeill’s Report, June 12, 1856. 

239. R., C. S. Bell, Op. cit., p. 34. 
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Human Sacrifice —Meriah 
and its Suppression 


¢ ¦ 

Based on socio-religious custom, Human sacrifice was another 
gruesome practice which prevailed in Orissa. It was mostly 
found among on€ section of the Khonds. Since they called the 
victim Meriah., this practice was popularly known as Meriah 
sacrifice or simply Meriah. As was the case with Sati, it was 
at the British intervention that Human sacrifice was finally 
suppressed in the later half of the 19th century. Since it was 
localised in certain places of Oriss2, a placewise resum® of its 
occurrence and suppression has been given. 


Meriah was not a Khond term alttough it was derived from 
the Khond v.ord ‘Merv’, which was taken from Mrivi Pennu, 
their Goddess. Subsequently the term was adopted into Oriya 
language as Meriah. 


The Mariah sacrifice in Orissa was known to hayv® prevailed 
extensively in a wide tract of territory inhabited by the Khopds. 


1. Macpherson’s Memorials, p. 114. 
147 
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This tract included Ghoomsur, Baud, Daspalla, Chinna Kimedy, 
Maji Deso*, Patna, Kalahandi and Jeypore.*#¥ Besides the 
Meriah, Human sacrifice was also known to have prevailed among 
other tribes namely Coles, Santals, Gonds and Blhuiyas.® The 
Brinjaries, a trading community of Jeypore in their camps used 
to offer human victims to Goddess Kali and it was generally 
performed at the beginning and the completion of each of their 
undertakings.’ Even the more enlightened people of the plains 
used to sacrifice human beings to please some imaginary spirits. 
Some Rajas of Orissa also performed such sacrifices. The Rajas 
of Jeypore did it to propitiate their Goddess Manikeswari,*5 


Origin of the Meriah Sacrifice 


The origin of Meriah sacrifice among the Khonds can be traced 
in their legendary accounts. 


* Maji Deso was situated midway between Baud and Patna, 
connected with Chinna Kimedy and Kalahandi. 


*¥ See the Map of Meriah Tract in Appendix-A. 


2. E. T. Dalton, Tribal History of Eastern India (Reprint, 
Delhi, 1973), pp. 147, 281; H. H. Risley, The ‘ribes 
and Castes of Bengal (Calcutta, 1892), Vol. Il. p. 233; 
Mayurbhanj Records, pp. 317-318; H. Ricketts, Magistrate, 
Balasore to Captain T. Wilkinson, Political Agent, South- 
West Frontier, Hazarrebaug, December 23, #834; JBORS, 
Vol. XI, Part 1, March 1926, p. 153; Verrier Elwin, 
Maria Murder and Suicide (Oxford University Press, 1943), 
pp. 71-74 A 

3. Meacpherson’s Report upon Kfionds, p. 92; 

Mariah Reports, p. 63; MacViccar's Report, May 21, 1855. 


4. P. i. Mukherjee; History of Orissa in the 19th Century, Vol. 
VI, p..292; N. Senapati (Ed), Gazetteers of India, Orissa, 
Sundergarh, p. 101. 


* Manikeswari was the presiding deity of the kaja of Jeypore. 
It was rubby or blood-red Goddess. 


5. Vizagapattam Manual, pp. 88-59. 
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The earth, the Khonds believed, was originally a crude and 
unstable mass unfit for the comfortable habitation of man. It 
was not conducive for cultivation as well. Then the Earth God 
ordered to split human blood before Him and the Khonds 
complied with it by sacrificing a child. Then the soil became 
firm and productive forthwith. There the deity ordained man 
to repeat the rite and live.’ This was how Meriah sacrifice was 
started. In course of time it became a deep-seated religious faith. 
They placed trust in the efficacy of the sacrifice for their own 
good.” 


There was yet another legend behind the origin of the 
practice. The Khonds believed that in the beginning of the 
creation there was one Supreme Being. Bura Pannu, whom they 
called the God of ‘Light and the Sun God. It was He who 
created the earth. He had His consort, the Earth Goddess, 
called Tari Pennu.. But she became the source of all evils. 
While walking on the earth with her one day, He got angry 
when she refused to scratch the back of his neck. So He was 
determined to create out of the earth another living being in the 
form of man who would pay Him utmost homage. He was also 
determined to create all that was necessary for man’s existence. 
Thus being jealous, Tari Pennu made an attempt to prevent the 
fulfilment of such determinations of Bura Pennu and partially 
succeeded in altering the order of“ creation. While He was 
throwing four handfuls of earth to create man, Tari caught those 
all and threw one out of it to one side, where arose trees, herbs 
and all kinds of vegetable plants. She also threw three other 


6. W. W. Hurter, A Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. XIX, 
p. 235. 

7. Bd. Procd, Jud (OSA LR Acsn 2784 G) Madras Govern- 
ment, March 20, 1866, Inspector General of Madtas Police 
to tire Chief Secretary to Government, January 24, 1866, 
No. 205. 
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handfuls of earth to three different sides where the sh of the 
sea, the beasts of the earth, and the birds of the air respectively 
came into existence. Having seen this rebellious work of His own 
consort, Bura Pennu put His hand on her head so as to prevent 
her from further interference with His will. Then He threw 
a fifth handful of earth on the ground, and from it was created 
the human race. Then Tari Pennu placed her hands over the 
earth, so that He would create nothing further. However, the 
buman race created by Bura Pennu was sinless and innocent. 
Perfect harmony was maintained among men and man had 
enjoyed free communion with Bura. But Tari became angry. 
So she sowed the seeds of sin in human race. No more could 
they remain innocent. They suflered from disease and death, 
Thereafter the earth became a jungle, flowers turned poisonous, 
and animals grew savage. So both the God and the Goddess 
entered into a fierce conflict among themselves for exercising 
their superiority over this new creation. Thereafter were created 
two sects. Of them one followed Bura Pennu with the belicf 
that He was victorious, and as punishment He gave the pains of 
child-birth to the entire sex of Tari. The other one believed 
that Tari was victorious and she retained the power to give all 
sorts of earthly benefits to mankind. They further believed that 
the same Tari Pennu had been moving on the eavth in the form 
of Umballv Bylee who had introduced the art of agriculture 
and such other blessings into the world order. This Umbally 
Bylee, ope day while slicing vegetabizs accidentally cut her finger. 
Then the drops of blood fell on the soft, barren earth which 
instantly, became firm and green. “‘Behold the good change,” 
exclaimed Umbally, “cut up my body to complete it.” But the 
Khonds declined to do so. Instead they resolved to purchase 
human beings and sacrifice them so as to fulfil her wish. And 
that they did and got the benefit. At first its benefit was con- 
fined to those who did it, but afterwards when Tari ordered 
that all mankind should do it to get the benefits it became 
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public. Thus Human sacrifice appears to have originated from 
the inordinate belief of the Khonds in the worship of the Earth 
Goddess Tari Pennu who was considered malevolent.’ And she 
was to de propitiated. Essentially an agricultural people that the 
Khonds were, they wished to do it for the increase of their 
agricultural productions. That was because they considered the 
Earth Goddess as the most powerful and solemn symbol of the 
productive energy of nature.3? Upon her depended the facundity 
of the ‘soil and the consequent growth of rural produces. As 
such she was believed to have retained the power of fulfilling 
the wants and fears of an agricultural population such as control- 
ling the seasons and causing the periodical rains. They also 
believed that turmeric, one of their chief products on which 
their very economy was based, would not have a deep red colour 
without the shedding of blood.!! Furthermore the preservation 
of the patriarchal liouses, the health of the population, the safety 
of their flocks and herds and their attendants were also believed 
to have been the work of Tari Pennu. It was for their reason 
that they considered each agricultural farm to be tinged with the 
blood of a humaa victim.3? 


Similarly Kotya Kodulu of the South used to offer human 
sacrifices to their God Jenkery with a view to securings good 
crops. 


8. T. J. Maltby, The Ganjam, District anual, pp. 62-63; 
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3. R. G. Latham, Ethnology of India, p. 328; E. T. Dalton, 
Op. cit., Fp. 286. 
10. W. W. Hunter, A Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol XIX, 
pp. 234-235. 
11. J. G. Frarer, The Golden Bough. A Study in Magic tnd 
Religion, Yol. I, p. 503. 
12. Macpherson’s’ F.eport upon Khonds, p. 62. 
3. SRG (Madras), Jeypore, Vol. LXXXI, p. 11; Arbuthnot’s 
Report, Nove:nber27, 1837. 
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There was yet another plausible theory of the origin of 
Meriah sacrifice. The Khonds had learnt it from the Rajas who 
were known to have oilered human sacrifices to their deities. 
Regarding its origin among the Rajas there was also another 
account as is known from the paper read by Captain Frye on 
‘Khonds in the Royal Asiatic Society in March 1858. The account 
‘was one of Raja Pratap Rudra Dey of Puri who was blessed 
with one illegitimate and eighteen legitimate sons. In nbedience 
to a divine command, he nominated the illegitimate scx1 as his 
heir. So in protest, the legitimate sons left the estate in quest 
of new possessions. Of them one Bhimo Deo, while on his 
journey, met a man who was squeezing-tadi* from a date-palm 
tree. On inquiry the iman learnt that he was a prince in 
distress. So the man wished to give him his due. With this inten- 
tion the man took him on his shoulders to a place where per 
chance eight chieftains had assembled in a council to find out a 
prince to rule over them. They gladly received their much awaited 
prince and made him the head of a small tract in Kimedi which 
was thus designated as ‘Eight Mallikas'. However while being 
carried on the shoulders, the prince made a vow to .cffer a 
Human sacrifice to some chosen Goddess, if he would be placed 
somewnere. After its accomplishment he was in search of a 
Goddess before whom he would make a sacrifice. Meauwhile 
he chanced to go to Kalahandi which he subdued: There he came 
across a deity named ‘Manikeswari’, whom he took as his ‘Ishta 
Devi’. So he made a Xuman sacrifice ‘before her. Then he 
proceeded southwards and establisied a dynasty in Kimedi. With 
him hz took the deity which he enshrined in his new capital. 


There was yet another theory of the origin of Meriah sacrifice. 
The Khonds might have borrowed this concept from Hindyism. 
Human sacrifice was not uncommon in the pre-Aryan tradition 


* ୩୩Tadi—Formented juice of a Palm tree. \ 
14. Quoted in Vizagapattam Manunl, pp).88-89. 
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and ‘‘cradually it was incsrporated”, writes E. O. James 
“in the Vedic religion under Brabmanic influence, though it was 
permitted only with considerable hesitation and often with 
distaste as an excrescence derived from the Dravidian heritage 
and its aboriginal substratum.”3° Continuing further he writes, 
“It was around the Mother goddess in her manifold forms and 
modes of personification, especially in Bengal and Madras, that 


humaa2 blood flowed in torrents to avert evil, remove disease and 
othEr calamities.”10 


Thus it is to be seen that Meriah sacrifice among the Khonds 
originated from their superstitious belief in keeping the Farth 
Goddess in a pleased state of mind by propitiating her with most 
valuable sacrifices, lest she should cause failure in rain leading 
to the destruction of crops and such other calamities. And for 
this they considered human blood as the most precious offering. 


_ Nature of the Sacrifices 


The sacrrfices of the Khonds were not mere sacrifices, plain 
anc simple and performed at any time. Those were accompanied 
by certain rituals and classified as public and private. While 
the former was offered by a tribe, a sub-division, or a village, 
the latter was offered by the individuals.” There were also fixed 
timings for the purpose. 


The public sacrifices to the Earth~Goddess were mostly arrang- 
ed as cereal offerings when they sprinkled blood in their fields twice 
a year; once at the time of sowing, and again after the harvest.!® 
"They did it at the earlier occasion for their belief that, the process 


15. E. O. James, Sacrifice and Sacrament, p. 103. 
16. hid,.p. 102. 
17. Macphergen's s Report upon Khonds, p. 63. 
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p. 235. 
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of fertilisation would be facilitated by drenching the sterile soil 
with blood. At the later occasion they arranged a sacrifice so 
as to offer the cereals which they had reaped.’ Public worship 
was also arranged as health offering. When the health of their 
society was atfected by pestilence or epidemic or their flocks or 
herds suffered from epidenic diseases or they became the victims’ 
to the ravages of the wild beasts, then the Khonds thought that 
the Earth Goddess was angry. So she must be propitiated by 
offering Human sacrifices. Such sacrifices were also giver’ for 
the welfare of their patriarchal family. If the patriarch, the 
head of one Mutha*, fell victim to the failure of his crops and 
loss of the farm stock, or he himself fell sick or somebody from 
his family died, then it was viewed as the expression of the 
wrath of the Earth Goddess. Then they arranged a sacrifice to 
normalise Her mood. They attached great importance to their 
Patriarch because he conducted the sacrificial “ceremony. As 
such his fortune was connected with the Khonds living under his 
fostering care. Even if there were no visible sign of divine dis- 
pleasure and the Patriarch only was told in a vision t9 sacrifice a 
Meriah, then a public worship was arranged.?®! 


Further in case of an inter-tribal battle the Khonds used to 
record a vow of Human sacrifice to the Earth Goddess in the 
event of t.eir success. On this” occasion they also used to pro- 
pitiate Loha Pennu, their God of Arms, by shedding the blood 
of goats and fowls,22 


The individual offerings were made at any time when one 
was prompted by the wrath of the divinity. This wrath was felt 


19. H.B. Reowney, The Wild Tribes of India, p. 104. 


20. W. W. Hunter, A Sta:istical Account of Benge!, Vol. XIX, 
p. 235. 


* Mutha—A Sub-division of a Zemindari estat2. 


21. Macpherson’s Report upon Khonds, p. 63. 
22. Jbid, p. 57. 
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when any individual of his fami?y suffered from sickness or great 
distress. In this context, John Clifford, a Missionary in Orissa, 
in his letter written from the Hills of Khonds in 1860 made a 
mention of how once the headman of the village blamed the 


Christian Missionaries for the outbreak of Cholera when they 
tried to suppress the practice.23 


Reiterating further Macpherson thus writes? “Private atone- 
ments ace deemed necessary when any, extraordinary calamity 
marks’ the anger of the Deity towards a particular house ; as for 
example, when a child watching a flock perishes by a tiger.”24 
In that case the father hastened to his traditional priest, con- 
ducted him to his dwelling house where he poured cold water 
over him by dashing the vessels containing such water. Then 
the priest satin his wet garments, while a cup of water was 
placed before him.- And into this cup he dipped his fingers 
thrice, smelt thers, and sneezed. Thereafter he felt the presence 
of God who wouid speak something wild in the name of the 
ksad of the family. However the priest would demand an 
immediate peiformance of a human sacrifice. If it could not be 
complied with, then a goat was to be sacrificed at the place fixed 
for the purpose. But he would take a pledge to otfer human 
blood, at any cost, within a year. On this occasion in Jeypore 
Zemindari the. blood was drawn irom the ear of another child 
of the afflicted family an offered then with the pledge to sacrifice 


a substitute within twelve months. If not the same child was 
to be sacrificed.2° 


There were also timings for such sacrinces. Usually the new 
moon period was selected for the purpose.2¢ The Kotya Kodulu 


23. S. Pearce Carey, Dawn on the Kond Hills, p. 38. 
24. Macpherson’s Report upon Khonds, p. 64. 
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of the South were known to have offered Human sacrifices to 
their God Jenkery, on the Sunday either preceding or following 
their Pongol* feast.27 


Who can be a Meriah and what was his cost ? 


Everybody could not be a Meriah although he could be of 
any caste except the Brahmins, of any sex, or age. And to 
know that he was no. of Brahmin caste, the word of the procurer 
was accepted.?8 In any case grown up persons were most 
esteemed as they were the costliest.2” But criminals or prisoners 
captured in war were not accepted as Meriah, as the Khonds 
believed that a person once handled by the Government became 
unfit to be sacrificed.2? 


Usually the Khonds did not like to accept any member of 
their own class ar Meriah. But there were instances of the 
Khonds giving up their old parents to be sacrificed when they 
failed to procure any Meriah as bound by the pledgv.® Further- 
more, the son of a victim was also acceptable as a Meriah.3~ At 
certain places also existed a Meriah tribe, the members of which 


* Ponrgolis a festival of Southern India. It fs observed on 
Makar Sankranti in the month of January. 
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had been dedicated for this purpose right from their birth. Their 
children were also registered as Mleriahs.3? 


In any case the victims were brought by the Khonds. It was 
a time—honoured rule which ordained that the Meriahs must be 
bought with a price.” Otherwise they would not be acceptable 
to be Goddess.’ 


The cost of a Meriah varied from place tg place and from 
time to +ime ranging from fifteen to two hundred rupees.’ In 
Chinn@ Kimedy it ranged from fifty to eighty rupees.” In 
Cuttack Tributary Mahals the lower caste Hindus like the Pans 
and the Harees were known to have sold the victims at rupees 
sixty to one hundred aad thirty.’ But money was rarely used 
in the purchase of the Meriahs. The cost agreed upon was 
mostly paid in kind like cattle, pigs, goats, brass vessels or orna- 
ments, and sometimes in saffron, wax and other products of the 
hills.3? Even at.otimes a piece of land was given for the 
purpose.#° 


Procurement of Meriah 


The Meriahs were regularly procured and there were agents 
for the same. They belonged to two lower caste Hindus, namely 
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the Pans and the Gonds, who dwelt close to each Khond 
village.*¥ Of those the Pans were more noted in the hills for 
all such evil actions. However they supplied the victims often 
by kidnapping them from the plains.?? But usually every year 
they moved into the plains, and purchased a number of small 
boys and girls from the poorer sections of the Hindus and sold 
them to the Khonds who nurtured them till at least they were 
seven years old.#? Sometimes the procurers themselves were 
known to have sold their own offsprings to be victims.’ In this 
connection Verrier Elwin who extensively toured over the Khond 
areas has recorded his observations thus, ‘“‘The Panos used to 
take money on a sort of contract to produce a victim ; the sum 
was always twelve rupees. If the Pano cuuld not find a suitable 
victim he would offer his own son or daughter,” In the 
Jeypore area the boys and girls, called ‘Tooras’ and ‘Torrees’ 
respectively, were usually purchased by the wealthy class people 
from the poor and indigent classes and reared them up for pur- 
poses of sacrifice.*® Of course as a rule the victims were not 
procured from the Khond tribe but sometimes in bad seasons, 
the Khonds were obliged to sell their own childrew to the Pans 
as Meriahs.3? At times they were known to have sold their 
children with the strange notion that by doing so they would 
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help in beatification of their own souls and simultaneously bring 
benefits for ;nankiud.#® Onc8 a Khond father was found re- 
morseful after selling his child to a Pan. Then a party of 
Khonds, approached his and consoled him, saying, “Your child 
will die for all the world to live, and the Earth Goddess herself 
will wipe that spittle from your face.”’49 


Preservation of Meriahs 


The Meriahs thus being procured were often taken with a 
piece of cloth bound on their eyes to the concerned village where 
they were preserved with care till they were sacrificed. A long 
interval might elapse'between the purchase of a victim and his 
sacrifice. However they were keptin the house of the village 
chief called Abbya, in fetters, if they were adults and at liberty 
if they were childrcn.°¥ During this period they were treated as 
consecrated beings. Hence they were handled with a mixture 
of reverence and tenderness.’2? They were provided with good 
‘food. Even the adult male and female Meriahs were encouraged 
to cohabit. If the female Meriah so desired she was allowed to 
mix‘freely with any other person.®? And the offspring, if any, 
were then reared for sacrilice. But they were never sacrificed in 
the village of their birth, They were exchanged with the children 
of other villages born under sim:ar conditions.°® Similarly if a 
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male Meriah wished to have intercourse with the daughter or the 
wife of any other Khond, his wish.was fulfilled with pleasure as 
they considered it a rare honour.’ In this context Verrier 
Elwin writes, “The Meriah boy could have any girl he wanted, 
even the Manjhi’s wife.”°6 Macpherson also writes, “To a 
Meriah youth, a wife of one of the Hindu castes upon the moun- 
tains is generally given, farm stock and land are presented to 
him.®? 


Thus the Meriah youths, writes Kaye, were “Cherished and 
endowed by the community, for whom they were to die and 
inspite of the tremendous curse that overshadowed them, leading 
happy lives to the last.”88 Similar is the view of Philip 
Woodruff who writes, ‘‘The victims of these Khond sacrifices are 
kept in comfort by the villagers, as men keep fatten pigs, but 
with the difference that the pigs do not know what death they are 


going to die.”9 


There was yet another custom that the Khonds observed with 
regard to the Meriahs during the period of preservation. Soon 
after the receipt of the victims they were forced to take food 
after which they lost the chance of escape and thus reconciled 
themselves to their fate. In 1839, three young women of the Pan 
caste were sold to be sacrificed and subsequently they were 
recovered. On inquiry they informed John Campbe'l that they 
had attempted twice to escape, but were brought back. Then the 
preservers compelled them to eat the Meriah rood, after wrich 
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they remained bound to meee their fate. Thus escape during 
this period of preservation was rase. Rather they were made 
to believe that their death would bring for them immediate 
happiness.°! 


Sacrificial Ceremony 


The sacrifice was then performed in a regular ceremony. It 
was performed when the Khonds thought of a sacrifice to propi- 
tiate the Earth Goddess in view of the exigency of circumstances. 
A month before the ceremony, people assembled to hear from 
the Jani (the priest) about the date of the intending sacrifice. 
With a preliminary prayer to Tari Pennu he used to announce 
this date. Then ten or twelve days before the date of celebra- 
tion, the victim’s hairs which were kept unshaved till then, were 
made clean.6? Jf the number of victims in the stock were more 
than one, then One of them was selected by a particular process 
which is known from the depositions of some recovered Meriahs 
recorded by J. _R. Ousley, the Governor-General’s Agent for the 
South- Western Frontier Agency. All the Meriahs in .stock were 
asked’ to stand up. A number of bomboos to which flags were 
fastened were kept. One of these bamboos was marked with a 
red cloth, One who touched this bamboo was selected to be 
sacrificed.¢3 


However it was, three days before the sacrifice that the 
Khonds trom different parts started a&-2amobling in the village of 
60. Campbell's Narrative, p. 214. 
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the sacrifice. They were found to have dressed themselves in 
their finery, some with bear skins thrown over their shoulders, 
others with the tails of peacocks flowing behind them, and the 
long winding feather of jungle cock waving on their heads. 
Thus being dressed they used to dance, leap and rejoice beating 
drums and playing on the'r favourite instrument which sounded 
like the highland pipe.®! 


The first day used to be spent in drunken feasting anc frantic 
dancing. But the victim was kept fasting. In the morning of 
the second day, he was carefully washed, and given a new 
garment. Then he was taken in a solemn procession from door 
to door in the village amidst music and dancing and then to the 
Meriah grove. In every village, there was located at a short 
distance the Meriah grove which was a shady place clustered by 
a large number of trees such as the mango, tise banyan, the Saul 
and, the Pipal (fig tree). Nearby there was a zivulet called the 
Meriah stream. All those groves were kept sacred and no axe 
was allowed to be taken inside. The Khonds regarded it &3 
their haunted ground. However in the centre Sf this grove, 
was fixed a post, called the Meriah post. At its food the Yictim 
anointed with oil, ghee, and turmeric and adorned with flowers 
was made to sit. Sitting in this posture he was worshipped 
through ‘out the day. ° 


As soornras night fell, the villagers started licentious feasting 
accompanied by women who participated in the function. As the 
hours passed they gres7 wilder. With no sense of “shame they 
were found to have mingled freely with the other sex ‘in the 
more thaw saturnalian license’ reported Macpherson ‘by which 
the rite is ascompanied’,©é 


¢ 
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Although women were permitted to attend a Meriah sacrifice 
and participate in dancing and playing on musical instruments, 


they were not allowed to touch the Meriah, lest he or she might 
be polluted.®” 


However on the third day, the day of sacrifice, the victim 
was given a little milk and palm sago. Then from the sacred 
grove he was taken to the spot where the sacrifice was to take 
piace. ‘ihere the sacrificing priest implored the Goddess to 
shower down her blessings upon the people,” so that their homes 
were filled with the voices of happy children, their cattle and 
poultry were increased and the fertility of their fields was added 
to, so that the increase of their wealth would lead to the increase 
or worship. At the same time he went on recounting everytime 
the origin of the rite and narrating the incidents which led to 
the celebration of th€ first of the sacrifices. He was heard to 
have repeated, ‘We obeyed the Goddess, and assembled the 
people. Then the victim child wept, and reviled, and uttered 
cuises. Allthe people rejoiced except those with whom the 
child had dwelt and the Jani. They were overwhelmed with 
grieft ; ‘their sorrows prevailed entirely over their expectations of 
benefit, and they did not give either their minds or their faith to 
the Gods.” "8 Continuing the narration he also evoked, ‘Oh 
deity ! why have you instituted this miserable heart-rendering 
rite ?? Then the Earth Goddess came again and told through 
Jani to reply the victim ‘blame not us, blame vour parents who 
sold you, whar fault is ours ? &he Earth “oddess demamrded a 
sacrifice ; it is necessary for the world. If the tiger begins to 
rage, the snake to poison; fevers and every pain affict the people, 
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a sacrifice becomes necessary’;°? After this part was over, 
at the instance of the Jani, the bones of the arms and the 
legs of the victim were broken so that he would not show any 
resistence. But often he was stupified with opium for the 
purpose.” 


In the Malias of Ghoomsur this ceremony was performed i in 
a somewhat dilferent manner. There the Earth Goddess was 
represented by an effigy resembling a peacock. She waି$ placed 
on a post. The ceremony was performed by the Mutahs who 
bore all the expenses. And they performed it in rotation. Here 
the Jani of course officiated at the sacrifice, but he performed 
the worship of the effigy through the ‘Toomba’, who was a 
Khond child under seven years of age. He was fed and clothed 
at public expenses. Of course he would not eat with any other 
person. He too would not do any other work which was 
deemed impure.. For a month prior to the sacrifice the villagers 
remained engrossed in feasting and dancing round the victim 
who was adorned daily with garlands. Ope day ahead of ‘the 
performance of the sacrifice, he was stupified with tadi and :nade 
to sit close to the post bearing the effigy. At times he was tied 
to the post. The assembled multitudes Jancing roued the post 
to the tune of the music first addressed the earth thus, “Oh 
Goddess ! we offer the sacrifice to you—gives us good crops, 
seasons and health.” Then they addressed the victim thus, ‘We 
bought you with a price, and did not seize’you. Now we sacrifice 
you according to the Custom, ard no sin rests on us.” It was 
again on the day_ A the sacrifice that the victim was stupified. 
He was also anointed with oil. Then each individual present 
there used to touch this anointed part and took a little bit of 
the oil to be put on his own head. The victim was taken at the 
head of a procession accompanied by music around the village. 
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With them they carried a pole, op the top of which was fastened 
a tuft of peacock’s feathers. Thus after going round the village 
they returned to their deity ‘Zakaree Pennu’ which was represen- 
ted by three stones. Near this deity they had already buried a 
brass effigy in the shape of a peacock. Then they killed a hog 
and made its blood flow into a pit dug for the purpose.” 


I= Baud an almost similar procedure was gone through before 
the sacrifice took place. Here of course the licentiousness was 
more grossly and brutal. While the Meriah was taken round 
the village in a procession to each door, some were found to 
have plucked hair from his head, and others to have solicited a 
drop of his saliva, if not his sweat, with which they anointed 
their own heads. Thereafter the victim was dragged to the 
place of sacrifice.”? 


Thus after completing different paraphernalia of the ceremony 
they proceeded to the sacrificial part of the occasion. 


Mode of Sacrifice 


The mede of sacrifice was found to have differed from place 
to place. But the most common was that the Jani first wounded 
the Meriah with his axe after which the crowd rushed to the 
victim and stripped the flesh from his bones keeping.the head 
and the.intestines untouched.””’ The remaining modes followed 
at different places were as follews : 


oa 
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Ghoomsur 


In Ghoomsur the victim previously made senseless by intoxi- 
cation was seized while his head was pressed down into the pit 
containing the fresh blood of the hog until he was suffocated to 
death. Then the Jani first cut a piece of flesh from the body 
and buried it with certain rites near the effigy of the village idol 
as an offspring to the earth. Thereafter the villagers cut each 
a piece of flesh.*3 Thus compared to other places,‘ here the 
mode of sacrificing the victim was less cruel. 


Baud 


The mode of sacrifice in Baud was afso not that cruel. There 
the head and neck of the victim were inserted into the reft of a 
splited bamboo. Then its ends were held tight by the sacrificers. 
Advancing then with an axe, the presiding priest first broke the 
joints of the legs and arms ; after which the surrounding mob 
stripped off the flesh from the bones with their knives.?? 


Chinna Kimedy 


In Chinna Kimedy region there was yet another mode of 
sacrifice. The effigy of a wooden elephant was fixed “ on the top 
of a grout post and it was made to revolve. After performing the 
usual ceremonies, the concerned victim was fastened to the pro- 
boscis cf this elephant. Then amidst the shouts and yells of 
the excited multitudes »*f the Khonds, the elephant was rapidly 
whirled round. A s},nal was given thereafter by the officiating 
priest. When the crowd rushed in, seized the Meriah and cGt 
off his Aesh with their knives as long as life ebbed.7”° Campbell 
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was known to have discovered fourteen such effigies of the 
elephants which were used formerly on the occasion.”” 


Maji Deso 


In Maji Deso a peculiar mode of sacrifice prevailed. On the 
gay of sacrifice, the Meriah was surrounded by the Khonds, who 
beat him violently on his head with heavy metal bangles, which 
they specially wore on these occasions. In doing so, if he did 
not die, they strangulated him by putting his head inside a slit 
bamboo.”8 


Patna 


In the State of Patna, the Meriah sacrifices mostly found in 
Sooah, Toopah, and Goakah were performed in diversified 
forms such as stoning to death and beating to death with 
bamboos and sugh other torturous modes.” 


Jeypore 


In Jeypore the mode of sacrifice was little different. There 
of course sacrifices were offered not only to the Earth Goddess, 
but also° to their God of War, Manikeswar, once a year. 
Simultaneously three human beings were sacrificed in succession. 
Of those two ‘vere sacrificed to the sun, one in the East and the 
other in the West of the village. And the third one was sacri- 
ficed at the centre to Manikeswar or the Earth Goddess as the 
case might be. Allthose sacrifices wore characterised by the 
barbarities like that of the Meriah.° Tere a stout wooden 
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post about six feet long was firmly fixed into the ground. At its 
foot, a narrow grave was dug. However to the top of the 
post, the victim was firmly fastened by his head and the body 
was thus suspended horizontally over the grave, with the face 
leading towards the earth, The four assistants held him 
with his arms and legs stretched. The officiating Jani standing 
on the right side used to repeat the invocation at intervals 
hacking every time the back of the shrieking victin?’s neck with 
his sacrificing knife. He invoked thus 


“Oh mighty Manikeswar, this is your festal day. To the 
Khonds, the offering is ‘Meriah’, to kings ‘Junna’. On 
account of this sacrifice you hive given to kings the 
kingdome, guns, and swords. The sacrifice we now 
offer, you must eat, and we pray that our battle axes 
may be converted into swords, our bows and arrows 
into gunpowder and balls; and if ‘we have quarrels 
with our tribes, give us the victory. Preserve us from 
the tyranny of kings and their officers.” 


5 
At th2 same time the Jani addressed the victim thus 


“We may enjoy prosperity, we offer you a sacrifice to 
our God Manikeswar, who will immediately eat you, 
so be not grieved ‘at our slaying you. ~ Your parents 
were aware when we purchased you from them for 
sixty rupees, that we did so witn intent to sacrifice 
you, this {fs th“refore no sin on our heads, dut on your 


parents. Aditer you are dead we shall perform your. 
obsequies, ’81 


The victim’s body was then separated from the head. While 
the body was thrown into the grave the head was left suspended 
from the post till it was devoured by wild beasts. Tie knife 
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remained fustened to the post till all the three sacrfices were per- 
i - 
formed. Then it was removed with a solemn rite.®® 


In Jeypore State, the mode of sacrifice adopted by the Kotya 
Kodulu was still different. There they were known to have 
offered Human sacrifices to their God Jenkery. In the morning 
ofthe day of sacrifice, the victim was carried before the idol in 
a state of intoxication. The officiating priest first used to 
mak? a small hole into his stomach. Thereafter the villagers 
who has come from the neighbouring areas rushed in and cut 
him into pieces. Each, procuring a morsel of the flesh, carried 
it to his own village to be presented to the village idol.®® In 
1861 in Jeypore during eDasahara* a girl of about twelve years 
was kidnapped from the Poorogher Mutah and was sacrificed in 
this manner before the deity Kali. They did it when cholera 
had broken out in that area.®! 


Rampgiri 


© In Rampgiri area the mode of sacrifice was somewhat different. 
Here the sacrifice was made to the Goddess Goorboneshanny 
and Biercombo. And to such sacrifices were made at every 
third years. Those were peformed by the side of the old fort 
at Ramgiri and Letchmapore. The Goddess was believed to have 
dwelt inside a big hole which was ‘dighteen square inche& in size 
with a depth of three feet. And to this hole the victim called 
Junna was inserted f3rcibly. There his arms were seized by two 
assistants ard held out in a horizontal position. The priest 
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* Dasahara—A religious festival of the Hindus to worship 
the'Goddess Durga, which falls in October. 
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first made au incision in the back of the victim’s neck. Then 
the assistants cut his throat from one end to the other, with the 
result that the blood flew into the bottom of the hole. Some 
time after, the head of the Junna was severed from his body. 
Then earth was thrown over the body.® 


Almost a similar method of sacrifice* was frequently practiged 
in the Ramgiri Taluk, to get rid of women accused of witchcraft 
and sorcery. This was committed mostly near Tentally Goemah. 
village by the side of which there was a large pool in the bed of 
a river running into the Godavari near Malkangiri. This poo! 
was twelve to fourteen feet deep. The women accused of 
sorcery were thrown inside this pool with a stone tied round 
their necks.8° 


Guddapur 


In Guddapur the mode of sacrifice was alsc different. There 
a trench, seven, feet long, was dug. Then the victim was 
suspended with his neck and heels fastened with ropes to stak®s 
firmly fixed at each end of the trench. The presiding priest 
then took an axe and inflicted six cuts in between the neck and 
heels at equal distance repeating the number, one, two, and the 
like as he did so. At the seventh cut the body, being separated 
from the head, fell into tte pit. It was thep covered with 
earth.®? 


85. SRG (Madras), Jeypore, Vok LXXXI, p. 21, McNeill’s 
Rouport, May 21, 1855. 


* Although the vitchcrafts were killed, the British Officers in 
charge of Meriah operation have shown it sacifice as they 
found:-in it some religious elements. 
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At some other places another method was adopted for the 
purpose. The victim was madé to roll upwards and downwards 
on the fire till life passed away from him. He was made to roll 
thus because of the belief of the Khonds that the more he shed 
tears, the greater would be the rainfall.8® 


On the whole, in whatever way the sacifice was performed, it 
was invariably accompanied by the most revolting cruelty. 


Post Sacrifice Rites 


The ceremony did not close after the sacrifice. The remains 
of the victim’s bod} like the head, the intestines, the bones 
and the face were carefully guarded till the next morning. Soine- 
times the body was burnt, and the ashes were taken away to be 
scattered over the fields.? At times, they also made a sort of 
paste out of th& ashes and mixed it with their new corn or put 
it inside their granaries. Sometimes the heeds and bones were 
‘buried and not burnt.?? 


“Fn periodical common sacrifices, a representative from each 
tribe or village was sent to the place of sacrifice to take the ashes, 
whilst his brethren at home eagerly waited in rigid fast and solemn 
prayer to receive it. In certain cases, also the flesh of the Meriah 
was cleft from his bones, carefully wrapped in leaves and carried 
home. There it was placed on a cushion of gras? at a public 
place, where the head of the each family received a portion of 
it in all solemnity while the priest of “the village wag present. 


8§. T. J. Maltby, Op. cit., p. 66. 
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Then the fragments of the flesh were buried in his 1tield.°® If 
the villages were remote and difficult to reach, a relay of runners 

was arranged, so _ that the flesh could be buried before the sun 

set as they had the belief that the more efficacious would be the 

rite if that was done.°®” At certain places, Maji Deso, for 
example, the flesh was carried to the stream which watered ths 

field. There it was suspended on a pole and on it water was 

poured which flew: down the stream.?’® For three days thereafter, 

no house was swept and strict silence was observed ; no fire was 

lit, no wood cut, and no strangers received.?! 


There was yet another practice that the Khonds of Ghoomsur 
followed. A bufallo calf was brouht te the post, where the 
sacred flesh was kept The Khonds cut off its forefeet, and left 
it there till the next morning. Women dressed in male attire 
and armed as men drank, danced and sang round the post 
throught out the night. The calf was then killed and eaten. The 


Jani present there then retired to his place with a present of rice 
and a hog or a calf,?5 


Another post sacrifice practice in this regard is known f rom 
Verrier Elwin’s ‘Notes on a Kondh Tour’ It was after the 
sacrifice that the victim’s flesh, head, bones, and other parts such 
as his private part, the nose, ears, lips, tongue and liver were 
kept in a*basket in the priest's house. From there the flesh was 
carried to the fields while thes bones were buried within the 
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bounds of their villages. And, all other parts were cooked in 
the hearth and offered to their village Goddess, after which those 
were buried in the centre of the village. They did so asa 
guarantee of good harvest, since the Khonds believed that the 
flesh and ashes of the victim were the magical manures endowed 
with fertilizing efficacy.” It was chiefly for this reason that the 
sacrifices were arranged mostly at the sowing time.?®8 


In l@rge gatherings at times strange things were known to have 
taken place. When the village representatives felt that the flesh 
of the victim would be insufficient, a disappointed Khond in 
orgy would slice off a piece from the body of the one who 
would be cutting the victim.?? 


Thus it is to be seen from the treatment of the victims both 
before and after the sacrifice that the entire rite was not a mere 
propitiatory sacrifice. While a little of the flesh was offered to 
the Earth Goddess, the rest was buried in the fields, and the 
ashes were scattered over the cultivable fields. This clearly 
indicates that they ascribed to the Meriah the possession of direct 
or intrinsic power to make the crops grow. In other words, 
“the flesh and ashes of the victim” writes J. G. Frazer ‘were 
believed°to be endowed with a magical or physical power of 
fertilising the land.”i9 And this power was ascribed to the 
blood and te&rs of the Meriah, the blood causing the r&dness of 
the turmeric and the tears the rain. Thus the Meriah was much 
more than a more ?ictim sacrificed to propitiate a deity. In this 
context while Campbell regarded the Meriah as something more 
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than mortal, Macpherson regarded the victim as a species of 
reverence. In short, the Meriah seems to have been revered as 
divine. It appears that originally the Meriah was esteemed as 
the very deity of Vegetation, the God incarnate, but in later 
times he was regarded as a victim of offering to a deity. The 
European writers have emphasised on the later view while deg- 
cribing the religion of the Khonds. In this context J. G. Frazer 
also writes thus, “*‘This preconceived idea may unconsciously 
colour and warp their descriptions of savage rites,” 10% ` 


Discovery of Human Sacrifice by the British 


It was in 1836 that Human sacrifice among the Khonds was 
discovered by the British. The circumstances leading to this 
discovery were as follows. Prior to this date, very little was 
known to the British Officers about the Khonds and they also 
did not know anything about the British eithér, The earliest 
reference to the Khonds was made by John Garstin, the Surveyor 
General, who wrote, “The Khonds, who “inhabit the countr? 
bounded by Bond on the north, Duspullah on fhe east, and 
Ghoomsur on the south, are considered to be an indepefldent 
tribe... we. They employ every means in their power to obstruct, 
harass and prevent any body of troops, however well disposed, 
from passing through their codntry,” 02 


Meanwhile in 1835, the chief of the Ghoomsur estate rebelled 
against the British Government and took refuge amongst the 
Khonds. Ghoomsur was then a féudal possession, tributary to 
the British.3 However in the cold season of 1835-36, the 
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British troops started their operations against its chief with G. E. 
Russell, the senior member of the Board of Revenue of the 
Madras Presidency, as the leader. For the first time they 
ascended the Ghats which lay at the back of the district of 
Ganjam. This was how they made their first acquaintance with 
the, Khonds and their country.39! It was only then that G. E. 
Russell discovered the existence of Human sacrifices among the 
Khorids and brought it to the notice of the Government in his 
first Regort of the August 12 of 1836 submitted on the affairs 
of Ghoomsur.308 Subsequently Lieutenant Charters Macpherson 
of the Madras Army who was employed during the Ghoomsur 
rebellion to survey a part of the country at the foot of the hills, 
brought the existance of such sacrifice to the notice of the British 
Government in 1836. A man of thoughtful and inquiring 
nature, energetic and venevolent of the best kind that he was, 
he took great interest in studying the practice from a close 
angle.’ Two years after, Lieutenant Hill of the Survey Depart- 
ment also reported about the prevalence of Human sacrifice 
among the IKKhonds in Jeypore, Bastar, Chinna Kimedy, Ghoom- 
sur, Baud, Sonepur and Daspalla.3°? In fact this practice had 
been there through centuries in the whole range of Khondistan, 
about which the outer world had known nothing.398 Howeyer 
since that time till 1861, the British Government made oC ODt- 
nuous efforts for the suppression of this gruesome practice and 
nally succeeded in their efforts. 
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Suppression of Human Sacrifice 


The suppression of Human sacriiice was quite difficult 
task. That was mostly because the practice had become a 
national institution of the Khonds. But it was after the receipt 
of the report of Russell that the British Government decided to 
suppress the rite when he was requested by the Governor-in- 
Council to pay particular attention to the matter.10? _ In~reply, 
Russell also made it known that such a cruel practice would not 
be allowed. But he did not take any step then in this regard 
because of the dangers he anticipated in immediate involyment in 
the matter. 


Dangers involved in the efforts at Suppression 


The dangers that the British anticipated in the involvement 
were quite a few in number. First they felt that the super- 
stitious rite of the ages would not be eradicated in a day, as it 
had been in practice from time immemorial. Further the rite 
had been sanctioned by the Rajas. It was also difficult to 
suppress the rite because of the strange belief of the Khonds 
lying behind it, as had been reported by Macpherson. The 
Khonds believed that the rite was essential for the very existence 
of mankind and the continuance of their o®n species as it 
used to provide productive powers to natuer. They also believed 
further that the rite was essential for providing food to the 
Gods. At the same ti;me they bilieved that the God had posi- 
tively ordained them to perform the rite.33° In such circumstancs 
it would be far-fe“ihed an idea to ask them to-abandon in a 
day a way of life chat they had inherited from a timeless past, 
as such an act would contradict the central exiom of all their 
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thinking, and force them to forego the only safeguard from grave 
perils -~something which they had been tutored through the ages to 
trust. The Khonds were simple, illiterate folk, with scarcely 
any knowledge of the outer world, and with no books, nor even 
a written language. “And their only spiritual guides, their 
witch-doctors”, writes Carey, ‘“‘“were seven fold more obscuran- 
tist than themselves.” 1231 


Secondly, the people with whom the British would deal had 
becomg known to them only within the last few months, and 
again their intercourse had beed confined toa very small portion 
of a vast population of Khonds spread over a large tract where 
the same rite had prevailed. Thirdly, the British knew almost 
nothing about their country and language, Fourthly, any 
measure of coercion was likely to excite the jealousy of a whole 
race, with whom the feeling of clanship was the strongest. Inspite 
of the Khond’s dissensions in ordinary life, they were likely to 
make it a common cause in support of their own religion.!? 
Fifthly, the environment of the Khond-inhabitated areas was not 
favourable for a rash operation. Those were mostly thick 
jungles full of wild beasts. There were no roads either. The 
smallness and sparseness of the village made communication with 
the Khonds difficult and slow. Moreover, the people in their 
general habits were unhygienic. Their houses containing their 
cattle, goats and fowl were often likely to be polluted with 
germs. As such thewisit of Pestilence was common in that area. 
So it was felt that the commissioned contigents and the Officers 
would fate difficulties in working with full swing. Méreover, 
“the Khonds were acutely proud of their never:conquered indepen- 
dence and the Government therefore justly shrupk from any inter- 
ference lest it might involve them in a prolonged and disastrous 
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war.!3? Sixthly, the general impression of the Khonds was that 
the Government was indifferent to the practice of Human sacri- 
fice. Such an impression developed because the British Govern- 
ment did not take any decisive and comprehensive measure for 
its suppression when it came to know of it. The Government 
at the same time was also conscious that it had no just right to 
interfere with such a rite which had been practised from the 
beginning and sanctioned by the Rajas. It appears thatthe 
Rajas approved of it because of their own beliefs which was like 
that of the Khonds --that it was essential for the continuation of 
the species.” Furthermore, Britain was pledged to the policy 
of neutrality to India’s diversity of creeds, In that case it would 
be “a breach of faith” writes Carey “‘to have cut acrose the 
asonian philosophy and practice of the Khonds, and to have 
imposed reform upon them, before efforts had been made to 
persuade their better mind.” 3 


Thus it is to be observed that the British Government rightly 
realised that the character of the Khonds arid the physical nature 
of their country combined to preclude any attemnt to eflect the 
suppression of their great religious rite by force asa primary 
measure. Moral influence rather than power would be more 
effective. Coercion, they thought, could not succeed. On the 
contrar:”, any such attempt would add to the difficulties of the 
undertaking by exciting fear and distrust among the Khounds. 
So they realised that in the fitness of things they should endeavour 
to inspire confidence and good will in the Khonds.1!® I 
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However, keeping all these factors in view, the British Govern- 
ment decided to evolve certain *policies and principles for the 
suppression of the rite. 


Policies and Principles for the Suppression of the rite 


The primary policy pertaining to the suppression of the 
practice as suggested by Russell was to accomplish it by slow and 
gradual:-process and not by rash action.!™” In this connection 
Kaye writes, “‘Time and contact of civilisation were to be left 
to do their slow work.”138 However, agreeing to the views of 
Russell, the Madras Government further suggested that the 
Khonds should be made to abandon the practice voluntarily. 
Similar was the reply of the Government of Bengal to Henry 
Ricketts. the Commissioner and Superintendent of Orissa Tri- 
butary Mahals who had reported with regard to the suppression 
of the practice in, Daspalla and Baud lying under his jurisdic- 
tion. The Bengal Government also wrote to ,the Commissioner 
thus, ‘Much should “be done even then, and no proper exertion 
should be omitted .towards checking the frequency of the crime 
by tte terror of just punishment.”3? On the whole the policy 
of the British Government was to make the Khonds integral, 
contented and progressive members of the British Indian Empire 
through a patient statesmanship, which would restrain them from 
their heathen practices, and win them over to start humanitarian 
reforms themselves... The authorities in Bengal afid Madras 
further perceived that forbearance and instruction were the ‘only 
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valid principles for the suppression of the rite.!20 And neces- 
sarily the course to be adopted should be long and laborious. #2 


The next policy of the British Government was to discover 
the real causes of the practice in order to bring about its extinc- 
tion. Although it was an extremely difficult task, still they 
wnated to do it by continued and patient observation of the 
people in the forests living under various circumstances. They 
also succeeded iu gaining some knowledge. They knew that 
the Khonds looked upon famine, disease, worldly misfortune 
and death as the inevitable and direct consequences of the sup- 
pression of the rite. So the British Government rightly thought 
of winning their confidence by helping them during such calami- 
ties by redressing their miseries and settling their feuds and 
disputes. But this was to be done not by superseding their 
institutions in the management of their own affairs, as such an 
act would wound the pride of a free and independent people, 
but by associating the Government with their administration of 
justice and above all by extending a policy of moderation.3?? 


Furthermore another policy that the British wished to adopt 
was not to introduce any new theory. Retaining their old, prin- 
ciples they wanted to make the Khonds feel that the ensuing 
change would be ’solely in their own interest and not that of the 
Goversment.’*? They also wanted to impress upon the Khonds 
that their evil deity would no ‘longer hurt them ,if they would 
place on the Government a strong faith and reliance. Further- 
more they wanted to impress that the deity whom they called 
evil was in fact the God of Light and Earth Goddess whom they 
worshipped. He was really the ‘Beneficient Omnipotence’,124 
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The next policy of the Govérnment was aimed at improving 
the intercourse of the Khonds with other tribes. It would really 
civilize and enlighten them as the British had already realised 
that the rite had emerged from their gross delusions of the 
darkest ignorance and superstition. The general instruction and 
the consequent dawn of civilization would help in eradicating 


from among them their intense inclination forindulging in the 
horiuble rite.228 


Méanwhile prompted by the humanistic considerations of 
rooting out the abominable practice, one British official Mac- 
pherson who was directly connected with the suppression 
laboured hard to make himself familiar with the social insti- 
tutions of the Khonds. Then he suggested to the Government 
the adoption of certain principles and measures for the eradica- 
tion of the evil. Tlese were as follows : 


Firstly, the British officials stationed for the suppression of the 
rite should exert their personal influence. Secondly, the heads 
of the Khond society might be induced directly to the subservient 
to the British Government’s views. Thirdly, the Kbhonds might 
be won over by giving them grants of land as every Khond was 
supposed to have a passionate desire for the possession of land. 
It would not be impracticable either, The tribes living {Lowards 
the East of thé Ghats could be given valueless jungle tracts of 
Ghoomsur and Surada. Similarly the waste lands Qeyond the 
river Mahanadi located in Baud and Daspalla could be given to 
the Khonds of that region? Fourthly each Patriarch, the chief 
“of the Ghoomsur Malia, might be provided with a home in the 
plains where he would occasionally reside w.thout beigg perma- 
nently separated from His own tribe. He and his fagnily as well 
as his dependents would thus acquire. new ideas and tastes, 
through their easy intercourse with the Hindu society. Fifthly 
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the Patriarchs might be favoured with the gift of money, cattle 
etc. as obvious incentives or rewards for their co-operation. 
And it could be conveniently given by exempting them from the 
payment of their yearly offerings of homage, or as offerings 
made upon their accession to their office.° Furthermore a 
considerable influence might be exerted on them by giving 
them dresses of honour, titles, and honorary privileges. Com- 
plimentary nick-names given to them by the Rajas wer3 prized 
most and found to have become hereditary and ‘tenaviously 
adhered to by a Khond family as a title of nobility was in 
Europce’.127 

Macpherson further recommended that the Khonds be 
brought under discipline for the accomplishment of the objective. 
So he suggested that the Khonds be employed in public services 
suited to the peculiarities of their character and situation. This 
conclusion he derived from the success in tte formation of a 
Bheel Corps in the Bombay Piesidency. This recruitment was 


found to ‘have changed entirely the character of the people cf 
that part.?28 


Macpherson also suggested a few more measures especially 


directed to the abolition of the rite of Human sacrificu. Those 
were as follows 


A qirect authority over the sacrificing tribes among the 
Khonds was to be established by ministering to some of their 
social wants, and acting upon some of the leading tendencies of 
their character. The Khond Priests who were chiefly associated 
with the rite had to be gained over. Furthermore the co- 
operation of the Zemindars was to be sought at places where 
their direct _influer se worked. This could be effectively done 
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by awarding them honorary gifts and privileges and by tempting 
them with the prospect of the remission of their tributes in the 
event of success. The employment of a force was also suggested 
aS a secondary measure. He also pointed out that the Naiks 
and Peons, with their local knowledge and power of withstand- 
ing the rigours of the climate, might be suited best to such 
services, but they would be disqualified ou account of their 
sirung_ feelings of antipathy towards the’ Khonds. So he 
suggested the creation of a separate force like the Company of 
the Sebundies formed at Ganjam.22? 


Simultaneously with these measures, Macpherson suggested 
a few more legal provisions for the suppression of the rite, 
pointing out the difficulties in the enforcement of the same. 
He wanted to impose punishment for the offence of traffic in 
human victims. Reiterating further he pointed out some 
distinct classes. of persons engaged in this traffic, either as 
sellers or as purchasers, or as the both. ,First among them 
cvyere the mountain’ Khonds. But the purchase of victims was 
not a moral »>ffence for them. As such it would be generally 
impcssible to enforce any law against them. Another class of 
people who procured victims were the families of the Pans and 
other low caste Hindus, who were the hereditary residents of 
the hills. Sogially identified with the Khonds, the Bans were 
esteemed as most important persons for their community. As 
such it would be dificult to enforce any law againstthem. The 
Khonds of the low country formed the third category. Of 
course on them the enforcement of the law would becentrusted 
to the discretion of an officer on the spot, and if necessary, 
to a special Agency, .as was the case in lhugee. The Madras 
Regulations provided no punishment for the crim® of traffic in 
human victims. Although the Mofiomedan law made this 
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crime punishable by the court, nobody had so far been convicted 
for the offence, no penalty for it had been imposed. However 
Macpherson opined that procurers should be invariably punished 
‘by transportation for life, a penalty which he believed ‘to be 
in general as much dreaded in Orissa as death’.330 


Macpherson was not the only British Officer who suggested 
the measures in this regard. There was yet another officer, 
A. J. M. Mills, whose energies were devoted to the same cause. 


Mills suggested to the Government the adoption of a persua- 
sive and conciliatory policy to start with. Officers were to be 
employed to gain more information about the rite and report 
to the Government. Like Macpherson he also suggested 


the Khonds’ intercourse with the British so as to civilize 
them. 281 


Finally in recommending such measures both Macpherson 
and A. J. M. Mills expressed hopes for the suppression of the 
rite. And this hope they developed while examining the nature, 
of the sacrifice. Before the sacrifice, the priest .in his prayer 
used to state that the Khonds had bought the victims with a 
price, and did not seize them, and they would sacrifice them 
according to the custom, and no sin would lie on them. Jn 
such an utterance of the priest they could see ‘the awareness 
of some undefined moral law, of something higher than the will 
of the devil godling’.33? 


It was after outlining the policies and principies that the 
British Covernment took some concrete steps. The formation 
of the Meriah Agency was the first such step. 
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Formation of the Meriah Agency? 


It was on the July 19, 1845 that the reports of the British 
officials reflecting on the character of the Khonds were discussed 
threadtars by the Governor-General-in-Council. Then a 
resolution was passed, which formed the basis of the Act XXI 
of 1845.* 


The preamble of the Act began with the intention of the 
Goversment to pursue practiral measures to repress the crimes 
arising out of mere superstition. Since it was concerned with the 
deepest interest to humanity, in which the character of the Indian 
Government was also cdncerned, all-out efforts were to be made 
till these abominable customs were completely extirpated.323 


It was further provided in the Act not to employ force as the 
Khonds might take opportunities of sacrificing their victims in 
secret. In that case the result would be (aS unsatisfactory as it 
had been in the case. of the Madras Army in the Ghoomsur 
compaign, when the losses and sufferings of the troops were very 
high due to insalubrity ofthe climate. 


In view of such a situation the Governor-General-in-Council 
resolved for the formation of an Agency comprising of the whole 
tract of country where Human sacrifices prevailed. Afd this 
Agency, the resolution stated, ‘‘shall be under the general guidance 
of the Government of. India”.32° 


So in the first instance theWestates of Daspalla and Baud were 
to be removed from the jurisdiction and superintendence of the 
Commissioner and Superintendent of Tributary Mahals im Cuttack 


For the .details of the resolution see Appendix-G. 
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and placed under the jurisdiction and superintendence of a specia! 
officer to be called the ‘Agent for the suppression of Meriah 
sacrifices in the Hill Tracts of Orissa’. Captian Macpherson was 
named to hold this post. He was to be assisted by a sufficient 
number of competent Assistants and subordinate staff. They were 
to be guided by the same rules in all departments of the adminis- 
tration as followed by the Commissioner and Superintendent of 
the Tributary Mahals in Cuttack. The subordinate stafl would 
be required to work like local functionaries. Of course, if they 
were persons from the Hill races, or identified with Hill races by 
residence and customs, special rules would be provided by the 
Governor-General-in-Council for their guidance.?2° 


Thus by the Act XXI of 1845, the Governor-General of India 
in Council was empowered to control through the Meriah Agent 
the entire tract inhabited by the Khond tribes, whether situated. 
within the Bengal or the Madras Presidencieg. This was done 
with a view to .removing serious difficulties which had beer 
previously experienced as the officers employed in performing 
the task of suppressing Human sacrifices worked ~under the dual 
control of the authorities of the respective presidencies. Ta fact 
the Governments of Madras and Bengal could not work in 
concert with each other, with the result that unity of action was 
impaired.33? But this arrangcment enable the Government to take 
a more systematic and consistent action. 38 


The Agency Officers and their roles in the Suppression of tne rite 


Indeed the Agency Officers played the most conspicuous roles 
in the suppression, of Human sacrifice. Apropos the provision 
of the Act in 184», Captain Macpherson was appointed the first 
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Agent for the suppression of Meriah sacrifices. Invested with a 
very extensive and well defined authority, Macpherson laboured 
hard and became more effectual than before.3® 


The other officers also worked hard against all types of odd 
situations, and climates and finally attained full success. They 
were Colonel John Campbell, Captain MacVicceni, Captain Mc- 
Neill, Dr. Cadenhead, Dr. Pinkey, Captain Fry and Licutenant 
Crawford. Besides them other officers who engaged themselves 
in this fask were Banerman, the Magistrate of Ganjam, Inglisn, 


the Joint Magistrate of Ganjam and Captain Miller, and Lieu- 
tenant Hill of the Survey Department.3409 


Of course in conducting the operations aod dealing with the 
Khonds all those officers of the Agency experienced no ordinary 
difficulties. But generally they were found to have shown a 
wise discretion and a clear perception in the employment 
of the methods ” for securing success. An attitude of 
firmness, without resorting to force was their guideline of action. 
Adagry feelings were met by conciliation. Through personal 
conferences they were able to implant confidence in the Khonds. 
In a majority of the instances, all those methods led them 
to obtain the co-operation of the leading men of the Khond 
society, 12 

However th entire operation for the suppression of Human 
sacrifice was mostly the work of two Agency Officers, Macpherson 
and John Campbell. Macpherson had his own method of 
winning the” confidence of fhe Khonds. He mixed with them 
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familiarly and conversed freely. He also gave them presents 
of cloth and tobacco, even money to purchase liquor. At every 
station, he was fonnd to have distributed beads among the 
Khond women, who received them with expressions of gratitude 
and delight. Behind all these measures worked one objective. 
And that was to conciliate them. In fact he soon made the 
Khonds believe that he had no hostile designs in his visits to their 
mountain homes? ` 

Similarly John Campbell exhausted all his means to achieve 
his end in abolishing Human sacrifice. However both Macpher- 
son and Campbell were too wise to content themselves with the 
mere suppression of the cruelties. For lasting effect both of 
them took energetic steps such as making roads, easing and 
safeguarding transport, increasing markets and fairs, establishing 
schools and encouraging communications between the Hill 
Tracts and the plains. Side by side by adroi. handling of the 
affairs, they could make the village headmen and the Khond 
chiefs look to the British Officers for an impartial administretion 
of justice. #4 


Vu 
Besides all those measures, tone Agents utilised the services of 
the Hindu Patros* and the Khond chiefs called Khond Mallikas 
for the suppression of the.practice. That was because they 
discovered that the Hindu Patros had become the connecting links 
between the Khonds and their superiors. Indeed the Khonds 
had always dreaded these Patros.!#5 At the same time they 
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discovered that in the Khondmals, the Khond chiefs and not 
the Rajas were the real rulers.3¢ As such their f riendship was 
of the utmost necessity for the purpose. So the British Officers 
often went out on shooting expeditions with the Khond chiefs, 
talked with them, often made them presents which they liked 
most, smoked with them and became kind to their children, 
made visits to them during their ailments and gave medicines. 


Side by side every Khond chief was informed that the favours 
he received from the British Government would depend entirely 
upon his efforts for the suppression of human offerings. The 
majority of them promised to work towards this end. But often 
they broke such promises. Even in some places, John Campbell 
narrated that ‘they became turbulent’.34? In this connection one 
native officer, sent by A. J. M. Mills in 1843 to Baud had also 
reported, “The Khond chiefs glorified in a turbulent independence 
and were a set of rascals who did not mind the orders of the 
authorities’”’,38 


o 


However’ the Agents and other British Officers called perio- 
dical assemblies of the Khond chiefs and explained fto them the 
cruelty,of Meriah sacrifice. If a chief was then found refractory 
and listening to no reason, his residence used to be discovered 
and quietly surrounded by British troops, causing him no injury 
whatsoever. “‘This simple demonstration of physical force”, 
writes Campbell, ‘‘was sufficient to overcome his scruples... .....- 
convert an enemy into an ally”.?° In certain places, the. young 
women ‘were retained by the chiefs as concubines to be sacrificed 
afterwards to the Gods. And Such chiefs were persuaded tq, marry 
them, and helped thereby in putting an end to the practices.33° 
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And that was not all. The Agents also took the help of the 
Rajas and Zemindars for the suppression of the practice. 


Of course the authority of the Rajas over the Khonds was 
nominal as they claimed themselves to be the original owners of 
the soil. The Khonds proclaimed a sort of independence and 
as such they paid no rent or taxes to the Rajas. Even then the 
Agents put necessary pressures on the Rajas to use their moral 
influence and power for the effectual repression of the practice. 
In this connection, it was on November 12, 1837 that Arbuthnot, 
the Acting Collector of Vizagapattam, wrote to the Government 
suggesting that the Zemindars should be urged “to use their 
influence within their own territories to prevent it’,!52 


In 1840 the Raja of Baud was asked by the Superintendent of 
the Tributary Mabals to help in the rescue of two little boys and 
a girl, who were intended to be sacrificed. He complied and in 
turn the Government presented him with a pair of shawls anda 
piece of Kinkhab as rewards. The persons who effected the 
rescue were also given a reward of sixteen rupees each. And the 
children rescued got a subsistence allowance of three rupees per 
month.3? Further in 1843 the Raja of Baud was instrumental 
in saving the lives of a boy and a girl who were maintained by a 
Khond Sardar for the purpose of sacrifice. And for this work 
of his, the Government was pleased to grant the Raja a compli- 
mentary present. A sum of three rupees per month for the main- 
tenance of each child was also sanctioned.353 


Adoption of other measures for the Guppression of the Practice 


The British Government also adopted a few more measures 
for the suppression of the practice. Such measures were the 
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promotion of education and inegical aid, construction of roads, 
establishment of fairs and appoint:nent of the police. As Arbu- 


thnot has pointed out, all these steps were taken ‘to bring the 
Khonds within the pale of civilization.’ 


Considering the moral darkness of the Khonds the British 
Gcvernment thought of promoting education to break down 
the prejudices. In this connection A. J. M. Mills, the Superin- 
tendent of the Tributary Mahals, emphasised on the importance 
of education ‘to the diffusion of which the British Government 
must mainly look for improving the state of the Trioutary 
Mahals’.3°° Among them there was no dearth of officers who 
were keen to do it. On:Campbell’s staff there was one Captain 
Frye, a university man and a born linguist. He spent four iong 
vears to initiate himself into Hindustani, Oriya, Telgu and even 
Persian and Sanskrit languages.3¢ He also gave to the Kui* 
tongue the first written form using the Oriya script. Frye even 
brought back from his furlough a lithographic press to print 
Kui books, and with it he went inside the Khond dominated 
regions.!”” Inthe Khond dialect the alphabet was printed for 
the first time. Consequently sufficient quantities of school books 
in the Khond language were prepared. While civilizing the 
Khonds, the British could acquire a more distinct knowledge of 
the social, moral and religious habits and customs of the Khonds. 
Side by side village schools were established. Of course the 
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Khond chiefs were reluctant fo open any such school. They 
were known to have asserted that calamities would visit them if 
they did so. Further they thought that when for centuries they 
had lived happily without education, they should not go for it 
then. However they were treated most indulgently. The Khonds 
were told that the Government’s only motive was their welfzre, 
No violence would be done to their feelings, nor would force be 
employed to make them embrace the British views.!?® Gradually 
some Khonds came forward to send their children to.schools. 
A large number of schools had already been set up by the 
Missionaries. 


Like opening up schools, the supply or medical aid constituted 
another meaningful step in this regard. The Khonds were 
known to have suffered greatly from the ravages of the small pox 
and consequent loss of eye sight.” So Medical Officers were 
appointed in the Meriah Agency to give necessary medical help 
to the Khonds. Some hospitals were also opened. 


Construction of roads in the heart of the Khond country was 
yet another ;great step which the British took for civilizing the 
Khonds so that they would abandon the practice. Its importa nce 
was realised to make the exploration of the Khond area more 
easy.3° Emphasising on its need A. J. M. Mills reported “The 
opening of roads through the uncivilized and jungie countries will 
work as the greatest auxiliary of civilization.” 8! Some rescued 
Meriah victims were employed in the construction of ihe new 
roads. 
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Furthermore fairs were organized in keeping with the sugges- 
tion of Lieutenant Macpherson in 1841. He pointed out therein 
that such fairs would promote intercourse between the Khonds 
and the surrounding Hindu population, with the result that these 
tribes would develop friendly and familiar contact with other 
men. And that would indirectly help in their abandoning the 
Practice.38? His suggestion was however sanctioned by the 
Supreme Government. Indeed such fairs brought about commer- 
cial prosperity for the Khonds. At the same time “‘jt greatly 


tended’”writes Kaye ‘‘to strengthen and perpetuate British in- 
fluence among the Khonds”.183 


There was yet another measure that the British Government 
effected for the abolition of Human sacrifice. They set up Potice 
stations in the hill tracts, so that the supervision of the progress 


made in this direction would be easier. Disciplinary action could 
be taken as well. 


Lastly the Agency Officer; followed another policy of explain- 
ing to the Khonds the virtues of substituting goats or other 
animals in place, of human victims.3®* Jn fact the non-sacrificing 
Khonds were found to have immolated a buffalo or a bullock before 
tiieir Goddess. 

Thus were general policies and principles decided and then 
necessary measures were taken for the suppression of Meriah 
sacrifice. A place-wise resume of such operations is as follows 


Operation for the Suppression of Human Sacrifice 


Ghnomsur 


The operation started first in Ghoomsur. That was plausibly 
¢ i . > 
because Meriah sacrifice was detected there first. 
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It was in 1837 that two British Officers stationed at Ghoomsur 
rescued some Meriahs during their "tour. One of them was 
Captain Miller of the 43rd Regiment. At Coopauty in Gullery 
he managed with much discretion to rescue no less than twelve 
victims. Another officer was Stevenson who rescued seventeen 
of them. Of course a girl made her escape. However out of 
them, ten were restored to their friends, and eighteen of them 
ranging from three to ten years of age remained with.Stevenson 
and Captain Miller as their homes could not be traced.3°? But 
no force was appliéd then. 


Meanwhile the Governor-in-Council instructed the Board 
of Revenue to call upon the Sub-Collzctor, in charge of the 
district to make all endeavours to obtain information on the 
practice of sacrifices in Ghoomsur. He was instructed further 
to exert his influence in convincing the Khonds of the heinuous- 
ness and folly of this practice. He was also .,instructed to apply 
every means to. encourage the intercourse of the Khonds with 
the public functionaries and the people of the low countrg.3°6 
Accordingly some Khonds were allowed entry to the public 
service either as peons or any other functionary as: found 
suitable. He was told to cultivate as much personal intercourse 
as possible, specially with the Khond chiefs of Goomsur. 


Then Russell pioneered the operation for the prevention of 
Meriah sacrifices in Ghoomsur. It was rightly in his memory 
that the"headquarters of the Agency in the hill tracts of Orissa 
for the suppression of Meriah sacrifice and female Infanticide 
was named Russelkonda* (modern Bhanjnagar).1%? 
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Meanwhile in 1837 with the termination of the hostilities 
‘vith the Raja of Ghoomsur, his dominion came under the 
authority of a high-ranking officer, known as ‘Collector and 
Magistrate and Agent to the Governor of :Fort St. George in 
Ganjam’.!028 


In conducting operations in Ghoomsur, another young 
British Officer worked most. He was John Campbell who had 
been RusSell’s Secretary and Assistant during the military 
operatiofS in Ghoomsur. He too was the -Assistant Collector 
of Ganjam. As such extensively travelling over the area he 
had acquired a knowledge of .the country and the people of the 
hill tracts in the Ganjam district. His local experience and 
personal influence on the hill chieftains thus gave him an 
advantage to deal with the matter more etlectively. 


Meanwhile in a report made to Madras Government on 
December 16, 1837 John Campbell sought its permission to 
ascend the Ghats and convince .the Khonds of the uselessness 
of the practice. He also sought permission to purchase the 
victims, if he could not otherwise obtain ‘them, and spend a 
little money if necessary in gaining over the sacrificing 
priests. 289 


After obtaining the necessary permission Jobn Campbell 
commenced his operations in December 1837. With him there 
was an irregular troop, raised and trained by himself for 
the purpose.o He started with the summoning of an 
asgembly of the chiefs and leaders of a part of Ghoomsur. 
They complied with his summons as they had known him well 
as the commander of the troops in the war against their late 
Raja. At the end of the war he had given them ‘the turban of 
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investiture’.3*° In the assembiy of the Khonds John Campbell 
could discover the most influential chief of Upper Ghoomsur. 
He was Sham Bissoi whose co-operation Campbell could win. 
He explained his intended plan to Sham Bissoi, who in turn 
seconded his view and promised to extend all co-operation for 
the purpose. There was yet another chief named Punda Naik 
who could be won over. However all the chiefs of the villages 
and muthas of Ghoomsur hills met Campbell ~vith their 
Digaloos (interpreters) at the hill fort of Bodiagherr«. There 
were then present about three thousand Khonds. Campbell 
addressed them, while Punda Naik and Sham Bissoi acted as 
interpreters. He told them that a new era had dawned upon 
them. They were no longer the subjects of their Raja, who had 
taken no interest in their welfare and happiness. It was by the 
fortunes of the war that they had become the subjects of the 
British Government. He also told them that they should realise 
the cruelty of the rite and realize that their weifare did not 
really depend upon the continuance of a rite that they,had 
erroneously supposed to be efficacious. At the same time he 
also explained to them that he would not interfere wish their 
religion or subvert their faith, but merely prohibit a custom 
which had not been sanctioned by the laws of God or inan. If 
they gave up the cruel practice they would enjoy prosperity and 
peace under the protection of the Government. On the other 
hand their persistence in the practice might expose them to the 
danger of a conflict with the Government. His address had 
considerable impact on the chiefs and their followers. They 
humbly appealed to John Campbell to allow them one sacrifice 
to takg place annually forthe whole of the Khonds of 
Ghboomsur. Bug John Campbell rejeétted this appeal imme- 
diately. r 
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The assembly met for a second time. After some prelimi- 
nary discussions five or six of the oldest and most influential 
of the Khond chiefs came forward with their sentiments 
to be expressed on behall of the majority of those present 
in the meeting. They expressed thus “we have always 
sacrificed human beings. Our fathers handed down the custom 
to us. Their thoughts were not wrong. We also felt that we 
were doing what was right. But we were then the subjects of 
*he Raja of Goomsur, now we are subjects of the Great Govern- 
ment, whése orders we must obey. If the earth refuses its 
produce, or disease destroys us, it is not be our fault; we will 
abandon the sacrifice and if permitted, like the inhabitants of 
the plains, we will sacrifice animals instead.?”’172 


Then the chiefs took an oath peculiar to themselves. Seated 
on tiger skins, they held in their hands a little earth, rice and 
water, and repeated one by one, “May the earth refuse its 
produce, rice choke me, water drown me, and tiger devour me 
and my children, if I break the oath which 1 now take for 
myself and my people, to abstain for ever from the sacrifice of 
human bejngs.” 373 


The oath being thus administered, the sword of Campbell 
then passed round from chief to chief, who touched it as a mark 
of submission on their part and of protection on the part of 
the Government. Presents given by Campbell were distributed 
among them. Here nearly one hundred victims preserved to 
be sacrificed were delivered to Gampbell. Some of the chiefs of 
more distant villages who did not bring their Meriahs delivéred 
a few a little later. Thus in less than one month one hundred 
and five victims of different- ages were rescued on sure death. 
Of them some were restored to their relations on the plains and 
some others were taken to the low country. The civil and 
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military officers took charge of a few and Campbell himself 
retained twelve as domestic servants to be employed as interpre- 
ters in his future intercourse with the Khouds.3"# 


Similarly in the Chokapad and Passara muthas of Ghoomsur 
several children believed to have been purchased were kept under 
great surveillance. Their names, appearances and places of 
residence were registered by Campbell.373 


It was in 1838, that Campbell became active ‘again for” 
suppressing the practice. That year two notorious traders in 
children were seized and punished. This punishment had a 
deterrent effect on other traders. ° 


For the next four years Campbell remained very alert. He 
kept a strict watch over the Khonds by visiting them in their 
mountain homes once in a year ; even sometimes twice. During 
his visits he strengthened his influence more and more. Kidnap- 
pers were also ,kept under strict watch. Three of them were 
brought to trial and were imprisoned. In addition to fhese 
measures, Campbell carefully registered the names and ages 
of all the Possiapoes or serfs, who were maintainef/ by the 
Khond chiefs. Some of them were also restored to their 
respective owners.177 


Teanwhile the day of Meriah sacrifice apnroached. It was 
the 7th January. Campbell entered Ghoomsur on the 4th 
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January of 1841 to keep an eye on such occurrences. But he 
found no sacrifice in Ghoomsur although twenty four victims: 
were reported to have been sold to the Khonds of the place. 
Out of them six were delivered to him. He tried to recover 
others through two chief Bissois, namely Bahadur Bukshi and 
Oatan Sing Dhola Behera and through some other chiefs of 
minor influence.” Through them he could rescue eleven more 
victims, both male ani female, ranging from thirteen to three 
years of age. Further during his visit Campbell learnt that in the 
previous years two children had been sacrificed, one by Jundu 
Mallika of Kumbarakupa and the other by Rama Mallika of 
Kurmingia. So Campbell opined that severe punishment be 
inflicted on the purchaser and the seller of the child as well as 
the sacrificer. Between January 1838 to January 1842 the total 
Meriahs rescued by Campbell were 125.79 


Inspite of the successes, the measures adopted by John 
Campbell were viewed by the Madras Government as too 
agressive. So the Government instructed him to abide by 
Russell’s recommendations strictly, such as advice and persua- 
sion.!®% Meanwhile Campbell was withdrawn in 1842 and sent 
to China to join a regiment. Captain Macpherson was appointed 
to officiate in his place as the principal Assistant to the Governors 
Agent in Ganjam. 


Soon after his assumption of office, Captain Macpherson 
started -out on his worK. In the first instance he made a report 
to the Goveriment on Aprir 24, 1842 in which he stated the 
r2asons as to why the Khonds had considered the observance of 
the rite as vital and unassailable. 18! 
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Inspite of this fact Captain, Macpherson entered into the 
Bara mutha district of Ghoomsur where he made the Khonds 
promise to relinquish henceforth the rite of Human sacrifice. 
But they put forth certain conditions which were as follows 


“That they shall receive the immediate protection of the 
Government and shall always obtain justice from it. 


“That they shall be at liberty to sacrifice buffaloes, monkeys 
and goats to their deities with all the solemnities which ere now 
observed on the occasions of Human sacrifice. 


“That they shall be at:liberty upon all occasions to denounce 
before their Gods, the Government, and some of its servants 
in particular, as the cause of their having at length relinquished 
the great rite.”?382 


Macpherson however agreed to fulfill all sych conditions.2?3 


Meanwhile Macpherson communicated with the tribes of 
Atharah mutha of Ghoomsur. There nineteen out of {he 
twenty-one Patriarchs met and remained with him for some 
time. After prolonged discussion these Patriarchs agreed to 
send victiins to Macpherson in a few days. Then they returned 
to their muthas. Seven weeks later they sent the intimation 
to Macpherson that with the exception of hoharingia and 
Guttingia they had agreed to abolish this rite at all places. All 
the victims with the exception of ten or eléven who remained in 
those tracts were also sent to Macpherson. But in Chokapad, 
Macph&#rson could not convince the people to abolish it. So 
considering the time not ripe for the appeal, Macpherson 
returned? Meanwhile he got the information that at a place 
called Hodzoghors more than fifty victins had been preserved 
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and the people had resoived shere to resort to the practice of 
secret offerings. Macpherson could also know that such was the 
intention of the Khonds at Loharingia and Guttingia. They 
were waiting for the full moon to come. So Macpherson 
suggested for an immediate employinent of a party to construct 
two roads, one from Sonepur to Sambalpur and the other one 
through the Khond tracts of Ghoomsur, passing from Kurmingia 
Ghat tp the Ganjam coast. Earlier Camptell had estimated 
the cost of such roads at five thousand rupees.1# 


Meanwhile once more in January 1843, Captain Macpherson, 
accompanied by Captain Mackenzie of his own regiment, 
ascended the Ghats. ‘They were pained to see the sacrifices 
being performed daily.183 


In .this situation Macpherson devised a new plan. He 
planned and succeeded at the end to form in every branch of 
the tribe a strong anti-sacrificing party. In it, he included about 
two-thirds of the Khonds of influence.!8’ ° 


Then Matpherson, like Campbell, became exceedingly anxious 
to scoure the co-operation of Sham Bissoi whom he wanted to 
employ as a link between the Government and the Khonds. 
But while Macpherson was on the Ghats, Sham Sissoi was on the 
plains below. So communication was established with the help 
of another British Officer, Bannerman. On his return from the 
plains, Shain Bissoi went up tu the Hills, and falsely stating that 
Bannerman had given him authority to sacrifice six victims, he 
sacrificed one at his own place, and induced the Khonds to 
sacrifice two more.!8? 
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Thus the sacrificing party could not prevent the sacrificers 
from performing the rite. The result was that Sham Bissoi was 
removed from the office and from the country as well.388 


Meanwhile Captain Macpherson in his letter of August 1842 
written to Bannerman emphasised on the administration of 
justice among the Khonds reiterating its reason. He stated that 
“these strange Hilt people had a wild, unsatisfactory method of 
settling all disputes among themselves, and they were eager 
for the establishment of better ordered tribunals to which, in 
their difficulties, they might betake themselves for substantive 
justice.”38° So Macpherson informed the Khonds that 
Bannerman would hereafter preside over the judicial councils, 
and they hailed this offer with great delight.329 


With the formation of a separate Meriah Agency in 1845, 
the operations in Ghoomsur became more azctive. Captain 
Macpherson with his two Assistants, namely Dr, J. Cadenhead, 
and Lieutenant MacViccar, started brisk operations. Tha® 
was because of a wide-spread Khond rebellion which broke 
out in Ghoomsur in December 1846. This rebellion ~tvas 
directed by Chakra Bissoi, an influential Khond leader of 
Ghoomsur, Nabaghana Khonro another leader of Baud and to 
some extent by the Raja Somnath Singh of Angul.*! They 
induced the Khonds not to surrender the Meriahs to the British 
Agents. However the British Government proceeded to quell the 
rebellion. There were a few skirmishes, and no regular fighting. 
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The Khonds fled into the jungles on the approach of the armed 
forces. The rebellion was thus quelled.%2 


Thus it is to be observed that no substantial progress could 
be achieved in the suppression of the practice when Macpherson 
was in charge of the operations. 


Meanwhile it was in 1847 that Campbell returned to Ghoom- 
sur and resumed his duty. This time his operation was more 
successful. The Chairman of the Court of Directors, J. L. 
Lashington, expressing his satisfaction to Lord Dalhousie over 
the success of Campbell thus wrote in his letter of June 24, 1848, 
“It is most satisfactory to learn that Colonel Campbell has 
been successful in the Ghoomsur country and we may have 
hope, an end will be put to those horrid Human sacrifices among 
the Khonds ”3°3 Indeed it was owing to the sincere efforts of 
Campbell that by January 1848, Meriah sacrifice was almost at 
an end in Ghoomsur. Inspite of human blood not being 
poured upon the soil, the Khonds were found to have attained 
an uninterrupted prosperity.?4 


Of course this practice in Ghoomsur was known to have 

) - 
taken place occasionally at certain places and at certain 
times. 


It was in January, 1853 that in Risingia ‘of Atharah mutha 
of Upper Ghoomsur, Birsa Mallika was reported to have 
sacrificed a young .lad of twenty years of age .whom he had 
kidnapped from Daspalla by paying 150 rupees in kind. Four 
months after, in June 1855 four .Meriahs were also sacrificed by 
Damara Mallika and Singara Mallika at Risingia of Ghoomsur. 
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The unfortunate victims in three of these cases were one elderly 
woman of the Pan caste, her grown up daughter and the infant 
child, who had been kidnapped from Daspalla for 450 rupees. 
The fourth victims was a middle-aged woman enticed away from 
the Lower Ghoomsur and for whom 1530 rupees were known to 
have been paid to the kidnappers.!?® 


There were yet a few more instances of sacrifices in Ghoom- 
sur area. In January 1857 two such sacrifices were made at 
Rodungia of Atharah mutha. One of the victims was & lad 
named Mongoliah of the Pan caste who was enticed away in the 
month of December 1856 from the house of a herdsman in the 
Daspalla Zemindari under the pretence ofrgetting him married. 
The lad, innocent of his fate, was then taken to Atharah mutha. 
Three days later, he was sold to the Khonds of Borimundah 
village for 120 rupees. The other victim was a lad named 
Petcara kidnapped from the plains. ¢ 


In January 1858 two more victims were sacrificed in the same 
Atharah mutha. One of the victims was a young man named 
Ramachendria who had been kidnapped from Lower Ghoomour 
in December 1857 and sold for 80 rupees. The second ope was 
a destitute woman who had been enticed away.” When the 
news of all these occurrences reached the Agent MacNeill, he 
immediately despatched a guard under an experienced Gumasta. 
They unearthed a number of bones of the victims. The Khonds 
then did not attempt to deny their guilt. The guilty parties 
were apprehended thereafter, 328 
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Then MacNeill made a search for any other victims waiting 
for their doom. He came to know of the two females kept at 
Risingia in Atharah mutha of Upper Ghoomsur as Meriahs. 
The day of their sacrifice had not been fixed. Meanwhile both 
of them were rescued.22? 


Further in 1858 two chiefs of Risingia, namely Birsa and 
LDamara, were reported to have taken meas\iires for sacrificing 
two Mtriahs. When MacNeill came to know of it, he sent 
troops to them for rescuing the Meriahs. On their approach 
both of them fled to the hills ; however, they were subsequently 
apprehended and brought to trial. They were penalised for their 
misdeeds. Then the “intended Meriahs were rescued and kept 
under Government protection.2909 


Having learnt of the casual occurrences of the sacrifices, 
MacNeill went round Ghoomsur to see if any were about to be 
performed. Burt he was happy to learn that except at Atharah 
mutha there was not even the rumour of a“ sacrifice anywhere 
else in Ghoomsur.’02 


Even then in 1860 a young girl intended for sacrifice in the 
Ghoomsur hill tracts was rescued. But the Government becam3 
stern thereafter. It was at Udaygiri in July 1865 that for the 
first time three abettors were executed for sacrificing A Meriah 
in the Ghoomsur Malia. The sacrifice was made in consequence 
of sickness in the suppliant’s family, and the victim, a youth, 
was known to have belongen to the Meriah caste.2°*® 


Thereafter Meriah sacrifice was not heard of in Ghoomsur. 
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Baud and Daspalla 


It was simultaneously that the operation for the suppression 
of sacrifice was launched in two Gadjat States namely Baud and 
Daspalla. Here the mode of operation was somewhat different 
as those two States, unlike Ghoomsur, were under the control 
of Rajas and that of the Commissioner and Superintendent of 
the Tributary Makbals in Cuttack. Further till 1845 the Baud 
State was included in the South Western Frontier Agency under 
the control of the Governor-General’s Agent stationed at Ranchi, 
or Kishenpur as it was called then. Thereafter it was put under 


the Commissioner of the Tributary States.2? 
m 


It was on February 23, 1837 for the first time that the Com- 
missioner Henry Ricketts heard from Russell in his meeting at 
Ghoomsur about the prevalence of an extensive system of Human 
sacrifice among the Khonds of Baud and Daspalla. On his 
return to Daspalla he made sure of the prevalence of the practice 
and succeeded in forcibly rescuing twenty-four victims, eighteen, 
girls and six boys. He made discussions with the chiefs of the 
Khonds who promised that if he would abstain from the us¢ of 
force, the system would be given up at once.?04 


Meanwhile Ricketts went inside Baud where Mahadeb Khonro 
and Nabgghana Khonro were reported to have beep the leaders 
of the Khonds. On his return he made some recommendations 
tothe Bengah Government. One such recommendation was to 
seek the co-operation of the Rajas for abolishing the horrid 
rites. That was because those States were situated at a great 
distance from the British controlling authority at Cuttack. As 
such the Rajas, if they liked, might conceal the practice being 
performed in their estates. The second recommendation was the 
203. Man in India, Vol. If, March-June 1922, Nos. 1-2, p. 80. 
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despatch of a strong party once a year from Cuttack to march 
through the country, from end to end, with an officer authorised 
to sentence immediately to death, any person who was proved 
guilty of the crime. He argued that such an action would have 
a beneficial effect in two ways. While abolishing Human sacri- 
fices it would help in putting an end to the constant feuds 
between the Rajas and the Khond chiefs. Ricketts also made 
an observation during his tour lasting for six weeks, that two 
ihousand rupees would be the cost of a party of four com- 
panics with an officer to undertake such a march. And 
that officer on duty must be specially vested with authority 
in Baud and Daspalla. His third recommendation was the 
establishment of a stroag post in the Khond dominated areas, 205 


In turn, the Bengal Government agreed to the recommenda- 
tions of Ricketts with certain changes. He was advised to bring 
a moral change among the Khonds through general instruction. 
Government wrote that should the Khond chiefs be found either 
unable or unwilling to exert themselves effectively for the main- 
tenance of order and suppression of crime, British troops might 
be sent for occupying the tract. However, the time was not yet 
ripe Por the adoption of such a measure.206 


Meanwhile A. J. M. Mills succeeded Ricketts as the Superin- 
tendent of the Tributary Mahals. Then he made a report in 
1843 that he had deputed a trustworthy native officer, the 
Tahsildar, with two Chuprasees into the Khond muthas for effect- 
ing suppression. He had asked them not to use force. On the 
contrary, they were to seek the co-operation of the Rajas of 
Baud and Daspalla in the accomplishment of their objective. 
This missiom of A. J. M. Mills was attended with some success. 
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The Khond chiefs, while giving up eight children, also promised 
to restore seventeen others: Meanwhile the Tahsildar had to 
quit the country due to sickness, leaving behind a Chuprasee 
to receive the Meriahs to be surrendered, if any.207 


On inquiry, the Khond chiefs admitted that they were aware 
of the orders given by the Raja. Even then if they continued to 
perform the rite it was unmistakably due to the fact that the 
Raja had little or no power of control over the Khond¢s ; and 
consequently the orders of the British authorities had remained 
a dead letter.208 


So A. J. M. Mills suggested that conciliatory measures alone 
would not effect the suppression of the rite, and application of 
force if necessary had to be resorted to. And a Euopean Officer 
of expsrience and qualified by disposition and character for the 
duty, be appointed for the purpose. While commanding the 
Khurda Paik Company he was to be made the ex-officio Assis- 
tant to the Superintendent of Tributary Mahbals, on a suitably 
increased salary. He would make a tour through the Khond 
Mahals every year and act in unison with Cuptain Macpher- 
son. Captain Hicks was appointed against the post on 
February 23, 1844. 


Meauwhile Mills sounded his views in form of instructions to 
Captain Hicks for necessary action during his tour in Baud and 
Daspalla. He was to publish prohibitory. notices mentioning 
therein that rewards would be given to those who observed their 
pledges and that punishment would be given to those who made 
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the sacrifices. The purchasers And kidnappers of Meriah victims 
were to be captured at once and sent to the court for trial. The 
Khond Chiefs and local Rajas were to be won over for abandon- 
ing the practices.? 19 


With such instructions, Captain Hicks went on his first mission 
to Khond country of Baud in 1844 and succeeded in rescuing 
twenty-three victims varying from three to nineteen years of 
agc. Tacere were eleven boys and twelve girls. Further be 
induced twenty-six Khond Sardars to subscribe to an uncon- 
ditional agreement, pledging themselves to refrain from the 
horrid practice. He also succeeded in gaining the co-operation 
of the Raja and Nabaghana Khonro, the head of the Khond 
Chiefs. Through them he effected the release of the victims 
mentioned above. On his return from Baud, Captain Hicks 
proceeded 10 Daspalla. Here the Khonds assembled immediately 
at the bidding of the Raja. He had kept them uader control 
and in proper subjection. But Hicks could not find any trace 
of~Meriah at that time.?! 

no 

After extensively travelling over the area, Captain Hicks 
made certain recommendations vith A. J. M. Mills forwarded 
to the higher authorities. The recommendations were to keep 
a native Agent at Baud ; to allow him a guard under a European 
Officer on his next visit ; to place a European Sergeant at his 
disposal to superintend the construction of a passable road 
througli the Barmul defile to depute a person versed in survey 
to assist him in making a topographical survey of Baui and 
Daspatla .2!2 
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In 1845 Captain Hicks started his second mission into Baud 
and Daspalla. He took the route through Nayagarh and crossed 
the Durgaprasad Pass, the barrier between the Khond Malias 
and the Khalisa of Daspalla, and reached the State of Daspalla. 
Through the Raja he summoned all the Khond Sardars to meet 
at the village Bolscoopa. They all complied. The Raja himself 
also attended the meeting. Hicks explained to them the deter- 
mination of the Government to put down the practice of Human 
sacrifice. Hicks also tried to elicit information as to “whether 
any had been privately immolated that year. But he ftiled to 
learn anything in this regard. The Khonds claimed to have 
abolished human sacrifices and to have substituted animals for 
human beings in obedience to the orders of Government. Hicks 
also believed that the rite, if practised at all, had certainly lost 
its intensity and its frequency was perceptibly on the decrease. 
He reported further thus, ‘‘When formerlv it was more than 
hundred, now it was very few and those few weze killed in secret, 
without the custoinary parade or display,”?13 


Then from Daspalla Captain Hicks proceeded to Ranigunge 
in Baud which happened to be associated with the residence of 
a very influential Khond Chief named Madhab Khonro. From 
there he went to Burgatcha. But to his surprise che found 
villages deserted as the Khonds had fled into the hills on hearing 
of the arrival of Hicks. However they returned to the villages 
at night, yelling and shouting. Unprotected that Captain Hicks 
was, he was put in a very serious and dangerous predicament. 
He waited in the camp with calm determination and fortitude. 
Several days after some of the Chiefs came in an intoxicate& 
state. hey ascribed their fight wrongly to the fear of the 
exaction of tributes for the Raja. Howéver Captain Hicks ascer- 
tained from ther that,there had been no sacrifices at Burgetcha 
during the last year. He persuaded all the influential men of the 


* 


& 
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area to pledge themselves to abstain from these inhuman practices 
in future. 


From Burgatcha, Captain Hicks retracted his steps towards the 
Khalisa and encamped at Bolscoopa. There he received informa- 
tion that the Khonds of Surmundah were preparing to sacrifice 
a victim. After repeated threats a boy preserved as victim was 
recovered. But the Khond Chief of Ruttai Baria refused to give 
up several Meriahs kept in his possession. He even refused to 
attend of Captain Hicks. In turn Captain Ricks recommended 
punishment for him.23 


Thus Captain Hicks rescued twelve victims in all. But he 
ascertained that thirteen victims had already been slaughtered 
since his last visit and hundreds had been formerly killed. So 
he recommended a more systematic and vigorous course of 
action.*!° 


Captain Hicks wanted to institute a native Establishment in 
the ‘Xhond-dominated areas so as to facilitate in sending infor- 
mation about all that was going on inside the country. Accepting 
this view, Mills recommended for such an establishment with a 
native Agent on a salary of thirty rupees per mensem, to be 
assisted by a Police establishment comprising of one jemadar 
and twenty burkundauzes with a monthly salary of rupees ten 
for the former and six each for the latter. This establishment 


was to be stationed at Ramgiri, on the river Mahanadi about 
nine miles from Baud.®7 


[୪] 
~ Meanwhile, Captain Macpherson went on leave. The Assis- 
tant Surgeon Cadenhead remained in charge of his office. He 
NN 
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wrote a letter to Government in March 1845 giving a compara- 
tive picture of the state of affairs in Ghoomsur and the State of 
Baud. It was on account of there being ditlerent controlling 
authorities that while in Ghoomsur a part of the Khond commu- 
nity had already abandoned the practice, in Baud the orders of the 
Government with regard to the delivery of victims had been set 
at naught and the authority of the Raja had been openly resis- 
ted.®38 He therefore suggested that all Khond dominated areas 
be brought under one uniform system of control. Ths sugges- 
tion culminated in the formation of the Meriah Agency. Baud 
was then removed from the jurisdiction of the Superintendent of 
the Tributary Mahals and placed under the direct control of 
Captain Macpherson, who took charge of the new office of the 
Agent. 


Meanwhile in 1846, for the first time Captain Macpherson 
proceeded to Baud in the capacity of the Agéht. As he had little 
reliance on the co-operation of the Raja, he himself addressed 
the Khonds directly, with the result that in a matter seven days the 
holders of the victims made over more than 170 of them to him.23* 
This was certainly a hopeful beginning. The expectations in for- 
ming the new Agency had yielded some results.** 


Ou the whole, however, the first campaign of Captain 
Macpherson was not that successful.*®3 The jealousy of the 
Raja crested a further obstacle in the introduction of the direct 
authority of the Government into the Khond country of Baud.222 
While the Baud Khonds voluntarily agreed to submit to the general 
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authority of the Government and give up the sacrifice, the Raja 
and his uncle were found to have impressed upon thein the idea 
that the Government had no sincere desire to abolish the sacrifice 
and that the Government would yield ground when a general 
demonstration of resistance was put up.2?3 


So within a week, the Khond tribes put up demonstrations 
against Macpherson. Secret Councils were held with Chakra 
Bissoi «s the leader. He could convince the Khonds by telling 
them that the real motive of the Government was to measure 
and assess all their lands, subject all people tu forced labour, and 
punish the leading men for having performed sacrifices in the 
past.*™ This so inflamed,the Khonds that on March 14, 1846 an 
armed mob assembled before Macpherson’s camp at Bisipara, six 
miles south of Phulbani and demanded the restoration of the 
victims delivered to him expressing their determination to revert 
to the sacrifices, as they were not prepared any more for the 
loss of all their rights. The circumstances being as they were, 
Captain Macpherson held the Raja of Baud responsible for this 
demonstration.?*® But the Raja was in fact a poor imbecile of a 
youth,-utterly incapable of influncing Khonds or others for good 
or evil.5 However, he promised to bring back the Khonds to 
the right sfate of mind. After prolonged deliberation, Captain 
Macpherson entrusted the victims to the Raja, and retired Across 
the Ghoomsur frontier.?? 


Thus it is to be observed that if the Khonds .resisted it was 
not for continuing with the mractice or for the fear of taxation. 


ନ] 
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It was for the protection of their rights and privileges—a fact 
which A. J. M. Mills sensed during his last visit to Angul.??® 


However flushed with success, the Khonds attacked Macpher- 
son’s camp for a second time. The Raja was then in the camp. 
The Khonds, wrongly concluding that he was a prisoner in the 
camp demanded his release. To pacify them, the Raja was sent 
back with them to Baud.°:®? 


It was with a view to recovering his lost prestige, that Captain 
Macpherson revisited the above areas in November, 1846 and 
burnt down some villages.?3° This unwise measure infuriated the 
Khonds of Baud. So they joined the Khond revolt in Ghoom- 
sur under Chakra Bissoi. Meanwhile Captain Dunlop, who was 
commanding the Paik Company stationed at Baud also burnt 
down the villages of the Khond rebels and destroyed their crops. 
He was of the opinion that it was the only way to bring the 
insurgents to subjection.” When this critical state of affairs 
was intimated to the Supreme Government, they were alarmed 
and asked the authorities at Madras to depute an experieiiced 
general officer, with sufficient force, to proceed From Ghoomsur 
to quellthe disturbances. Accordingly General Dyce was sent 
for the purpose.’ Marching quicklv into the disturbed area 
and applying judicious measures, he could restore tranquility. 
Soon'thereafter there developed a differences of opinion between 
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Captain Macpherson and General Dyce. Finally the Govern- 
ment of India removed Macpherson from his office in 1847. At 
the same time, they instructed General Dyce to induce the 
Khonds to abandon the rite gradually, And for this he was to 


apply the measures of conciliation and persuasion and not those 
of force or violence.233 


Jt was on April 21, 1847 that John Canipbell received the 
charge of office fron Captain Macpherson. Soon thereafter he 
visited Baud where peace had not yet been completely restored, 
In fear of severe punishment the Khonds fled to their forests on 
Campbell's arrival.*™ It was at chis hour that Campbell remained 
absent. He was required to proceed to Angul as the commander 
of the expedition to depose its Raja.* 


In the absence of Campbell his Assistant, Captain MacViccar, 
took over the charge. He made an effort to rescue the Meriahs 
in Baud. He could succeed in rescuing a young boy from the 
jaw of the cruel death whose preliminary ceremonies had been 
over. Four of the Khond Chiefs involved in the outrage were 
also ,captured. They remained as prisoners in the camp until 
the arrival of Campbell from Angul.235 It seems that all such 
actions Brought about a change in the attitude of the Khonds. By 


233. Quoted in P. Mukherjee’s fMistory of Orissa in the 19ih 
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Due fo some political reasons the Raja of Anguyl, Somnath 
Singh became hostile to the British Government. His 
defiant attitude and involvement in certain“unwarranted 
occurrences brought collision with the British. John Camp- 
bell was sent in an expedition to Angul to depose ths Raja. 
And the Raja was declared to be deposed by a proclama- 
tion of thé Government on December 11, 1847. 
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the time Campbell returned to Baud, all the influential men there, 
with only one or two exceptions, had pledged themselves with 
solemn oaths to abandon Human sacrifice thereafter,23° 


When Campbell marched to Baud in 1849, he learnt to his 
great satisfaction that pot one drop of blood had been shed that 
year at the alter of the barbarous superstition, nor was manifested 
in any quarter the least desire to break the oath of abstinence which 
the Khonds had vowed the previous year. This time hs could 


recover one hundred fresh victims and all those who hed abs- 
conded from Nuagaon."" 


When in 1850, Campbell fell ill, his Assistant Captain Mac- 
Viccar visited Baud and learnt that no blood had been shed there. 
So he gave rewards to a few of the Khond Chiefs for their good 
conduct.?*8 Finally, when Campbell paid a visit in 1653, he 
recorded that in Baud Meriah sucrifice was not even spoken of 
among the Khonds, what to mention of its occarrence.?? The 
same view about Baud was also expressed by the Superintendent 


of Tributary Mahals, E. A. Samuells, when he paid a visit in 
1853-54.?10 0 


Chinna Kimedy 


The operations in Chinna Kimedy marked another inportant 
chapter in the history of the suppression of Meriah sacrifice. 


In November 1848, John Campbell, after completing th¢ nece- 
ssary preparations entered Chinna Kimedy hills. Since“the Khonds 
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were not prepared to give up ths practice they cooked up a plot 
against him. They also decided to sacrifice on one day all the 
victims that they had preserved. Having he came to know of it, 
Campbell went with an armed force and saved the lives of all 
those intended victims.? 


Meanwhile Campbell could manage to conciliate and gain the 
confidence of the Raja Adik anda Deo of Chinna Kimedy and 
his tributary Raghunath Deo, the Tat Raja of Guddapur. Their 
subordfate Chiefs were also gained over, This measure of 
Campbell’s was of profound help to him. 


Then Campbell started explaining to the Khonds the noble 
intentions of the British Government. He went to the district of 
Mahasingi where he found one hundred purchased individuals 
some of whom had been fettered the irons on their wrists and 
ankles, so that {hey could not escape. On further inquiry he 
learnt that fifty-four of this number were destined for the sacri- 
fice, and the rest were the Possiapoes owned and maintained 
either by the Oriya inhabitants or by the Khond Majis. 
So fampbell first ordered the release of those Possiapoes. 
Their names ‘were registered after which they were rede- 
livered to the owners which whom an agreement was signed 
to the effect that the owners would preserve them carefully and 
product them if and when required. Campbell then proceeded 
to the fertile districts of Sarungudda, Chandragirj and Deegi 
where he found no such occurrence. Even them the fields were 
quite productive.?!2 “ 


Then Campbell managed to get an agreement drawn up which 
all the principal Khond Chiefs signed promising therein to give 
up-the horrid practice. He also rescued two hundred and six 
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Meriah victims in Chinna Kimedy. The Raja of Chinna Ki:medy 
himself sent:to Campbell five Meriahs from Beracote. At this 
time, certain designing persons spread a rumour that Campbell 
was collecting Meriahs for the purpose of sacrificing them to 
the water deity on the plains because water had disappeared 
from a large tank which Campbell had constructed.233 But this 
rumour had no effect on the Khond Chiefs. Meanwhile Campbell 
left Chinna Kimedy and Captain Frye took over the cheage. An 
excellent officer that he was, Frye devoted himself energetically 
to the strengthening -of the work left unfinished by Campbell.*!4 
On December 22, 1849 he started ona tour through the hills 
of Chinna Kimedy. He rescued soms victims of whom, he 
reported, a large proportion were women with children born to 
the men who had purchased them. So he stipulated that such 


a Meriah should be taken as the wife of her owner, and the 
children, if any, as his heirs.?! 


Once a sensatjonal event took place while Captain Frye was 
on tour. He rescued one young and handsome girl, from tne 
place of sacrifice where the priest and the Khcnds were also 
present. But when Frye took away the girl, the Khonds staught- 
ered the aged priest barbarously to satisfy their superstitious 
cravings.??8 Of course afterwards those people were properly 
dealt wjth by Captain Frye. However thereafter sacrilices among 
them began to decrease. Even then Captain Frye estimated that 
the averag2 number of Meriahs annuallynsacrificed in Chinna 
Kimedy ranged from fifteen to twenfy.?1” 
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Meanwhile in 1850-51 a grgat portion of Chinna Kimedy was 
visited by Captain MacViccar. He found the sacrifice was in 
abeyance, if not completely abolished. In Pudamari, the Capital 


of Chinna Kimedy he was happy to see a goat substituted for the 
human victim in Durga Pujau.?48 


In this way the sacrifice in Chinna Kimedy began to diminish 
from year to year. 

‘Campbell, after his return to his post in 1851, went inside 
Chinpa Kimedy and settled fifty seven persons in all in eighteen 
of the Meriah families. Next year Campbell proceeded to Bondi- 
gam and rescued one victim, who happened to be a girl of six. 
One leader was also wcaptured there. Then Campbell’s Assistant, 
Lieutenant MacNeill, captured there Chiefs in the western part 
of Chinna Kimedy. They were the joint perpetrators of a 
sacrifice at Solavesca of Baracuma. From there the victim’s 
flesh was known to have been brought to Possunga. The people 
came to Campbell afterwards voluntarily in a body, and told 
,him to give them any punishment for the offence that they had 
committed. Campbell dismissed them and sent them to their 
resnective villages but detained only the Khonds who had 
brought the fragments of the victim to Possunga.*#* Later on 
four Meriahs and fourteen Possiahs from Parighur were delivered 
to Campbell. 


In 1852 in Chinna Kimedy, three sacrifices were reported to 
have been perpetrated at Goorja Deo, Goomaghur, and Lonka- 
gooda. Those were thre out-of-the-way villages never before 
visited by Campbell. But later on they remained true to their 
pledge not to perpetrate the crime any more.?22° 
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There was yet another tribe at, Toopunga, which constituted 
the rugged part of Chinna Kimedy. This region was very 
difficult of access. As such the people were very wild and 
unruly. They had been at variance with the Oriya Chief of 
Subarnagiri for a long time past. They even refused to come 
or give up their Meriahs when the British Agent tried for three 
Successive seasons. They were determined to resist the Govern- 
ment at any cost. “The villagers told Campbell to leavg their 
area, failing which they would make him a Mariah. Meangvhile 
they assembled at one place to fight with Campbell. Campbell 
then set fire to that place and faced them courageously. So 
they fled to the Oriya Chief of the district,eBuchadur Fatro, who 
compelled them to come to Campbell. Then they came and 
made an unconditional submission. Many Khond Chiefs 
expressed the greatest satisfaction over the punishment given to 
the people of Toopunga. This indeed worked as a warning to 
all those who opposed the orders of the Government for the 
suppression of the Meriah.!51 


In November 1853, Campbell revisited Chinna Kifnedy. The 
Khonds then assembled in crowds in his camp. In ordét to 
become friendly with them hs exchanged with them the produces 
of their fields for money, salt, bread, or pieces of cloth that he 
had brought with him. The Chiefs informed him that almost 
all the Meriahs had been removed. In that season there were 
found only séventeen Meriahs in the whole ¢f Chinna Kimedy, 
and these were again delivered up voluetarily by their dwners.22 


Meanwhile the Assistant Munshi was deputed to Chinna 
Kimedy to, visit twenty-two muthas of Mahasingi, twenty six 
of Subarnagiri and tour of Guddapur. He did so. But he 
could not detect aay sacrifice that had taken piace. No ne& 
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Meriahs were discovered either. The Khonds stated that they 
were contented and happy and had already relinquished thoughts 
of the Meriah sacrifice,?°3 


On the whole till 1858 more than one thousand Meriahs and 
Possiahs were rescued in Chinna Kimedy in various seasons, 
and numerous parties implicated in the sacrifices were seized by 
the subordinate officers.? 4 


In 1859, Chinna Kimedy was visited by the Agent, A. C. 
MacNeill. He was happy to learn that the natives of Chinna 
Kimedy were performing public sacrifice of buflaloes, which 
showed that these Khonds had relinquished Meriah sacrifice. Of 
course they did it out of a sense of compulsion. They had still 
the innate desire to sacrifice of buffaloes or other animals because 
that might bring the memory of Human sacrifice back to their 
minds, in which case they might be inclined to take up the 
practice again. However conciliatory measure was adopted. 
,At the instance of MacNeill the Khond Chiefs explained to 
villagers that in future animal sacrifice would be offered only to 
ths village deities and not to the deity to whom Meriah sacrifice 
was made.?252 


Thereafter nineteenth new Meriahs were rescued all of whom 


were women with children. They were then giyen back 
in adoption to their owners on the personal security of the 
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Hindu Cahiefs. Similarly twenty-nine Possiahs were also regis- 
tered and allowed to remain with their owners. They had been 
at one time purchased and employed as agrarian slaves. Now 
being registered, they were brought under Government 
supervision.2°° 

In 1861, Lieutenant Crauford, the Assistant to MacNeill, 
proceeded to the muthas of Balliguda, Borikhia, Possunga, and 
Beremullico of the Chinna Kimedy tracts. He found that che 
inhabitants there had renounced Meriah sacrifice for ever. And 
thirteen Meriahs concealed hitherto were surrendered. Then 
Lieutenant Crauford proceeded to Orladhoni of Kharonde, 
where five Meriahs were rescued. From there he went to 
Lankaghar, Jiripani, and Belghur muthas of Subarnagiri. In 
Jiripani twelve Meriahs were given up after some delay, but 
were eventually given in adoption on the security of the Oriya 
Chiefs. Thus Lieutenant Crauford succeeded in rescuing thirty 
Meriahs in all in that season in Chinna Kimedy.237 


Thus it was by 1861 that Meriah sacrifice was completely’ 
abandoned in Chinna Kimedy. 


Maji Deso 


The suppression of Meriah sacrifice in Maji Deso was an 
equally interesting matter. Although far superior in civilization 
to their neighbours of Baud and Ghoomsur hills, the Khonds 
of this regione never cared to stop the practice till as late as 
1850. Moreover the practice preyalent there was not to 
preserve the Meriahs but to purchase the victims immediately 
before the sacrifice. It was in 1850 that Captain MacViccar 
for the firsio time marched to this place. The Khonds there 
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tried to escape from the vigilance of MacViccar. But Mac- 
Viccar exerted his influence so much that ultimately he scored a 
complete success. The few Meriahs awaiting their fatal end 
were delivered up to him. Each Chief also took the oath of 
renouncing the Meriah Puja thereafter.2°8 


Patna 


In the Feudatory. State of Patna, the operation as commenced 
by the authorities was different from elsewhere. It was Colonel 
J. R. Quseley, the Ayent to the Governor-General on the South- 
Western Frontier, who took up the smatter first. He issued a 
notice to the Raja of Pa‘na to send a list of the Khond Sardars 
of his estate, and make an inquiry, whether there was any 
Meriah preserved for the purpose of sacrifice. For more 
effective action the Sardars were to be warned to abstain from 
Human sacrifice and deliver the Meriahs already in their 
possession. If they did not respond, their Zemindaries were 
liable for confiscation and the person sacrificing would be sub- 
jected to capital punishment. Such notices were also sent to the 
Rajas of neighbouring States like Sonepur, Khurriar, Bendra, 
Bamra and Nayagarh.?59 


It was in 1850 that Captain MacViccar proceeded to Patna 
fromm Maji Deso and commenced the real operation in ths areas 
subordinate to the Tat Raja, Lal Jugroy Singh, of Jorasinghy. 
To start with, the lists of all Khond Chiefs, their villages and 
houses etc., were prepared sqsas to facilitate detection in the event 


of the reoccurrence of the rite. Captain MacViccar was hopeful 
of achieving the desired results.?60 


~~ 
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Meanwhile MacViccar and his party during their stay opened 
a hospital in that area and healed hundreds of people by giving 
them free medicine. They also paid adequate attention to the 
wants of all the Khonds. All these actions left a deep impres- 
sion upon their minds. Thereafter the Khond Chiefs delivered 
the Meriahs. At one time thirty-three Meriahs were delivered. 
Then in another lot fifty-six Meriahs were delivered, out of whom 
seven were redelivered for adoption.®8! When Cainpbell pisited 
Patna in 1853, he heard that the Meriah rite was “not even 
within the memory of men. Hardly one or two victims {through- 
out the whole Zemindari were known to have been sacrificed 


once in five or six years.?°® 


Kalahandi 


The operation in the State of Kalahandi virtually commenced 
fom 1850 when Captain MacViccar visited it. Futtah Narain 
Deo was its ruler then. He first went to Madanpur, comprising 
of the three districts of Mohangiri, Urladoney and Tapparungth. 
It was a tributary to Kalahandi and Kusung Singh was its 
nomina! ruler, the Tat Raja. However from these r2gions 
Captain MacViccar recovered a large number of victims.?03 


In 1853, John Campbell came to Kalahandi. Sending bis 
Assistant MacNeill to Bundasir, he himself turned west towards 
Tooamal. To lis great satisfaction MacNeill found the 
Khonds in Bundasir most submissive and”tractable. Ofcourse 
earlier the Raja of Kalahandi had forbidden the Meriah practice. 
He had also punished them severely twice, once for actually” 


261. SRG (India), Vol. V, pp. 117-118; MacViccar’s Report, 
April 26, 1851. 
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sacrificing, and another time for attempting to sacrifice. How- 
ever, because of his efforts, the Khonds resolved to give up the 
practice. When Campbell sent an officer to them, he found 
them strictly adhering to their resolution.?®# 


However in Tooamal Campbell ascertained beyond doubt that 
the Khonds had not preserved Meriahs. But when they wished to 
perform a sacrifice, they applied to the Tat Rajc, who sold them 
some persons accused of sorcery. He demanded sums varying from 
twenty to fifty rupees, Because of such a situation Campbell 
held frequent consultations with the Khond chiefs who in the 
presence of their people signed the pledge to forsake the Meriah 
rite for ever. They also revealed that no such sacrifice had taken 
place since the removal of their Tat Raja. Further, at Karlapat, a 
tributary to Kalahandi located on the same mountain range of 
Tooamal, the Khonds made similar commitments relating to 
the abandonment of this practice.265 


“Thus it is to be observed that Raja Futtah Narain Deo of 
Kalahandi wassthe chief pioneer in abolishing the Meriah practice 
in Kaléhandi. 


Inspite” of the resolution of the Khonds, a Meriah was 
secretly sacrificed in 1853 in tbe village Pidili of Bakrikhia mutha 
in Kalahandi estate. The abettor Rendo Maji, the head of .the 
mutha, was arrested ~with his son, Palaso Maji. They were 
imprisoned for two years at Russelkonda as this step might have 
a deterrent effect on others. In 1857 when the Agent visited 
the same mutha he discovered the ill feeling existing among the 


264. SRG (India), Vol. V, p. 132, Campbell's Report, February 
9, 1354. 
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Khond chiefs. Even the Khonds of Bakrikhia and other muthas 
did not pay the usual visit (Bet) to the Agent.#6¢ 


Graduslly the situation improved. During the Meriah season 
of 1860, ten Meriahs were rescued.” Similarly in 1861 at 
Tooamal, a Meriah woman along with three of her children 
were rescued by Lieutenant MacNeill.*8 

Meanwhile in 1862 MacNeill went to Kalahandi and toured 
over a few muthas such as Tooamal, Bundasir, Lunjcgiri and 
Bhurti. The Khond tracts of Madanpur and Mohanrpgiri were 
also visited. The Khonds of Madanpur, Bakrikhia and Korikhia 
were most lawless and untrustworthy. So there he followed a 
cautious policy. He recommended more and more personal visits 
by British Officers.®® In fact such frequent visits helped in the 
relinquishment of the practice. 


It was in 1878 that a rising of the Khonds broke out in 
Kalahandi. Of course behind it lay agrariar. grievances. But 
Human sacrifice "was somehow connected with the rising. The 
suppressed rites were revived then. The victims were murde?ed 
solemnly. About one hundred Kultas* were r¢ported Io have 
been murdered in this way. One day the widow of 24 Kulta 
painfully expressed before the inquiring officer Frederick Berry, 


266. Bd. Procd, Jud (OSA LR Acsn 2784G), Madras Govern- 
ment, March 20, 1866, Inspector-General of Madras 
Police, to the Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St. 
George, January 24, 1866. 

267. Meriah Reports, p. 79, MacNeill’s Report, August 22, 
1860. 

268. Joid, p. 83, MacNeill’s Report, May 25, 1861. 

269. Bd. Procd, Jud (OSA LR Acsn 1372G), A. C. MacNeill, 
Agent to? the Governor-General in Hill Tracts of Orissa, to 
C. L. R. Glasfurd, Deputy Commissioner, Godavari 
Division, February 25, 1862. 


Kulta is a caste in Kalahandi District of Orissa. 
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the Commissioner and Superintendent of the State, that her 
husband has been killed at the shrine of a village.270 


However it was with the effort of Frederick Berry that the 
rising was successfully suppressed.” Thereafter Meriah sacrifice 
in Kalahandi was not heard of. 


Jeypore 


The operation in Jeypore can be traced back to 1837 when 
it commenced in Ghoomsur. That was because Arbuthnot, the 
Acting Collector of Vizagapattam in whom was vested the 
administration of Jeypcre, reported that year about the pre- 
valence of the revolting practice in the most inaccessible parts 
of the whole range of the hills, In making such a report he also 
suggested that the Zemindars should use their influence within 
their own territories to prevent the practice. He further sugges- 
ted the need for the construction of roads.®’? Thereafter Lieute- 
nant Hill of the Survey Department in his report of July 2, 1838 
informed the Madras Government about the existence of Meriah 
sacrifice in Jeypore.??? After four years Captain Macpherson in 
his elaborate report of April 24, 1842 informed the Madras 
Government that ‘Human sacrifices were performed according 
to universal belief in Jeypore’.#"4 


However it was after the formation of the Meriah Agency 
that tne matter was taken up in right earnest. It was on Novem- 
ber 18, 1851° that Campbeli ascended the Ghats and passing 


270. Andrew H. L. Fraser, Among Indian Rajahs and Ryots, 
p. 141. 

271... Zbid, p. 142. 

272. SRG (Madras), Jeypore, Vol. LXXXI, pp. 10-11, Arbuth- 
nots Report, November 24, 1837. 

273. Zbid, pp. LIS12, Hill's Report, July 2, 1838. 
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through the heart of the Ghoonjsur and Chinna Kimedy Malias 
reached Bissum Cuttack of Jeypore. There, the Raja Narendra 
Deo half-heartedly responded to Campbell’s mission.#”? 


Meanwhile, Campbell learned to his great satisfaction from 
various sources that with the exception of two small muthas, 
namely Ambodala and Kankabody, Meriah sacrifice had ceased 
for more than two generations past through some of the villagers 
used to procure the flesh of the Meriahs from the neighbouring 
mutba of Ryabejee. However in these two muthas four. Meriahs 
were detected by Campbell who believed that the people were 
not completely free from performing such sacrifices there.275 
Raja Narendra Deo also delivered to Campbell a youth destined 
to be sacrificed before Goddess ‘Manikeswari’,#7? 


Then Campbell on December 17, 1851 left Bissum Cuttack 
and proceeding towards the east he rescued sixty-nine Meriahs 
from Ryabejee. Then he proceeded to Gudari.®”# There he 
first came in cortact with the Sourahs who did not sacrifice 
human beings, but some of them were reported to have procured 
flesh from the places of sacrifice and buried it irr their fields.27? 
Yet there wore also the Khonds who resorted to this practice. It 
was after some little evasion and procrastination that .they deli- 
vered up their Meriahs, numbering forty-six. They also readily 
entered into the usual agreement to abandon the rite of Human 
sacrifice for eve r.289 


275. Campbell's Narrative, p. 194. 


276. SRG (Madras), Jeypore, Vol. LXXXI, pp. 13-14, Camp 
bell’s Report, October 10, 1851. 


277. R. C.S. Bell, Orissa Disirict Gazetteers, Koraput, p. 159. 
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From Gudari, Campbell procéeded in the north-east direction 
to Lumbragaum of the Malo mutha. He learnt there that Lum- 
bragaum was composed of a cluster of six villages, which were 
generally at feud with each other. But at the arrival of Camp- 
bell they stood united to repel his suggestion regarding the 
abandonment of the practice. Campbell could not detect under- 
hand influence at work inspite of his endeavours for several 
days. Meanwhile Campbell threatened them through demons- 
trations by.a small force at his disposal. But under the spell 
of liquor, about three hundred of them attacked his camp. 
Campbell thus narrated that after “shouting and yelling more 
like demons than men, svpported by uttering cries of encourage- 
ment from the rocks and jungle which surrounded the camp, a 
steady and resolute advance soon drove them off ; a few shots 
over their heads, which did not harm, completed the rout.282 
Campbell and his men pursued them rapidly over the mountains 
till they were lost in the jungle dells on the other side. This 
action worked well. Next day delegates from different villages 
came, made their submission by delivering thirty-three Meriahs 
and entered into the usual agreement to abandon the sacrifice 
entirely. In turn, Brino Maji, the chief of Lumbragaum was 
given Saree, or turban, for his service.282 


From Lumbragaum, Campbell proceeded in a soutuerly 
direction and reached Sirdarpore. Here the people used to 
procure the flesh of Meriahs from Ryabejee and Chunderpore. 
Besides procurjng flesh, when they considered a sacrifice neces- 
sary they used to unite and purchase a victim for the occasion. 


281. SRG (Madras), Jeypore, Vol. LXXXI, p. 14, Campbells 
Report, October 10, 1851. 


* Saree—a cloth which is usually used by woman, but if is 
also wsed as turban by the Khond chiefs. 


282. SRG (Madrds), Jeypore, Vol. LXXXI, pp. 14-15, Camp- 
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But at Campbell's arrival they “agreed to abandon the rite for 
ever.?83 


It was on February 6, 1852 that Campbell returned to Gudari. 
Marching for four days through Seirgooda, Bijipore and 
Kiloondi he reached Chunderpore which was then one of the 
strongholds of the sanguinary superstition second to Ryabejee. 
The Khonds here came to him readily and delivered yp their 
Meriahs.28 

But Campbell was sorry to note that the people of Bundare, 
one of the principal Khond villages, refused to come to him, or 
send him their Meriahs. When Campbell went to them they 
fled with everything to concealed fastnesses in the mountains 
which he failed to discover. While trying to discover the cause 
of their flight, he saw a post to which a victim had baen fastened 
by the hair, his head being suspended still, and the sacriflcial 
knife attached to it.23° Plausibly they had lett the place hearing 
of the arrival of Campbell and his party. However this scene 
infuriated Campbell and his party-so such that they decided ‘not 
to leave the place without doing something concrete. They burnt 
down the village of Bundare along with eight Meriah posts. 
They rescued in that season one hundred and fifty-eight Meriahs 
besides registering sixteen Possiahs and restoring them to their 
owners.286 Among them there were more wornen and children 
than men. That was because the practice of rearing women 
Meriahs for the purpose of prostitution was more general in 
Jeypore than in other parts of the Khond country.287 


~~ 
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However the matter did not end there. In November 1852, 
Cainpbell ascended the Ghats again and came to Bundare. This 
time the people received him and met him with all cordiality, 
They brought with them their Meriahs, and threw themselves at 
the mercy of the Government.283 


From Bundare Campbell proceeded further and passed 
through the muthas of Chunderpore, Ryabejee and Gudari. At 
Ryabejce he rescued from an Oriya Patro, three Junna youths. 
From Gudari Campbell proceeded to Bissum Cuttack where he 
found that the Khonds had remained true to their pledge.289 
After completing the tour Campbell, in his report of February 
9, 1854 mentioned that since March 1852 there had been no 
attempt at offering Human sacrifice in Jeypore. The total 
number of Meriahs hz rescued in Jeypore during 1851-52, and 
1852-53 were 77 males and 115 females besides 14 males and 8 
female Possiahs 2° 


This operation in Jeypore did not close then. 


It was in "1855 that Captain MacNeill visited Jeypore hills 
and recorded no sacrifice. But in the village Assergoody one 
Khond .chief Kisky was reported to have stolen a lad for the 
puropose, but the rite was yet to be performed. MacNeill then 
rescued the victim and restored him to his parents ic Bissum 
Cuttack from where he had been stolen.2°1 


Malkanociri taluk, ‘a hot-bed of Meriah sacrifice’, still remained 
unattended to. Four victims were believed to have been annually 


288. SRG (Madras), Jeypore, Vol. LXXXI, p. 17, Campbells 
Report April 13, 1853. 
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offered there at the four gates of the fort; presumably at the 
orders of the Ranee Bangara Devi, who was then the de facto 
ruler of the taluk. In May 1854 this lady was known to 
have sacrificed a girl of ten in fulfilment of a vow, on her 
recovery from illness.®?? In 1855 the Meriah Agent also received 
information that four children used to be annually sacrificed at 
the doors of the Malkangiri fort, besides other triennial sacrifices 
in the outlying districts.2?2 


After obtaining all this information Captain MacNeill yisited 
Malkangiri in 1855. He rescued there four children who 
were about to be sacrificed. Here one hundred Toorees were deli- 
yered. Then they were duly registered.2*! Put it was after the de- 
parture of MacNeill that two Human sacrifices occurred in Malkan- 
gir. That year two other sacrifices took place in the taluk of 
Odrogoro and Ramgiri.®®® The victims happened to be women. 
Of course they were accused of sorcery and thrown. in to a poolafter 
a stone was tied round their necks. All this Captain MacNeill 
came to know when he visited these areas in 1856.2°6 


Meanwhile MacNeill deputed the Assistant Murishi to learn 
further about the Khond tracts of Jeypore. On his return he 
reported that he was visited by the Khond chiefs of 126 villages 
of Gudari and Ryabejee muthas who vehemently asserted that 
Meriah sacrifice was not prevalent in their areas.227 


a5 
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In 1861 MacNeill visited Jeypore after receiving the news of a 
Human sacrifice. This sacrifice was of a different nature. He 
learnt that Dasabara was the most important festival of the year 
performed in honour of the Goddess Kanak Durga enshrined 
in a temple within the palace walls. The festival continued for 
as long as sixteen days.®’8 The other names of this Goddess 
were Kali and Thakurani. It was during the Dasahara festival 
of 1861 that Cholera broke out in Jeypore town itself. Then a 
girl of twelve was sacrificed at the shrine of Kali to check the 
epidentic.2*? But Captain MacNeill failed to obtain any evidence 
from the Faja or his people about this Human sacrifice. 


However, Lieutenant Crauford, the Assistant to Captain Mac- 
Neill, discovered a Human sacriiice being performed at Nandpur* 
before the Deity Bhoirobo on the occasion of the succession of 
the Raja of Jeypore to the throne. This sacrifice was performed 
at Nandpur because traditionally it was the birth place of the 
first Raja of Jeypore.300 


Towards the last part of the year 1861, Captain MacNeill 
visited Bissum Cuttack of Jeypore were he rescued nine Meriahs, 
bhithErto kept concealed. All those being principally women 
with large families, they were unwilling to leave the Khond 


country. But finally they were released on the security of the 
Tat Raja.?01 


However, MacNeill during his visit rescued seventeen new 
Meriahs from Jeypore. They were then resorted to their owners 


298. R. C. S. Bell, Op. cit., p. 167. 
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after being registered. Then he revisited the Ryabejee mutha 
where he posted a guard of Sebundies to check the practice, if 
any.2302 


After the abolition of the Meriah Agency in 1861 MacNeil! 
emphasised the importance of adopting preventive measures 
by strict supervision in Jeypore.39# At his instance Captain Mar- 
shall circulated a proclamation to the effect that although 
there would be “no objection to sacrificing bufallocs,” parties 
intending to perform such a sacrifice ought still to give duennotice 
to the nearest Policeroutpost so that someone might be present 
on behelf of the Government to witness really took place.3® 


Furthermore, W. Robinson, Inspector General of Police, 
recommended to the Government in 1862 that some more action 
be taken in Jeypore. He wanted an increase of the Armed 
Reserve of 37 men, who would be posted to observe Merial- 
sacrificing tribes in Jeypore. Accordingly “an Additional 
Assistant Superintendent of Police was appointed for Jeypore 
in 1863.38 And Captain Galbraith held this post. For further 
tightening up of security, in May 1865, Jeypore was made a 
separate Police district comprising all parts of the estate lying 
above the Ghats. The remaining portion, corresponding to the 
present Rayagada sub-division continued to stay under the 
Vizagapastam police district.3°° At the sam time the construc- 


302. Meriah Reports, p. 82, MacNeillty Report, May 25, 1861. 
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tion of roads in Jeypore esjate was undertaken in 1863. 
Jeypore-Anantagiri road was the first to be constructed.30? 


Meanwhile D. F. Carmichael, the Acting Agent to the 
Governor, Vizagapattam, visited the Khond areas of Jeypore in 
1863 to see to the observance of the practice of Meriah by the 
Khonds. He called the Khonds and heard from them that not 
a single human being had been sacrificed in last ten years in 
Jeyporc. In intense satisfaction he distributed to them a little 
cloth,s¢abacco, some strings of beads, and a few rupees and 
dismissed them to their village.2°8 


Thus Meriah sacrifice was completely abandoned in Jeypore 
and the last Merial is said to have been recorded in 1861. 


Post Operation Measures 
The Settlement of Mecriahs 


It was after the suppression of Meriah. sacrifice that the 
British Government became keen for the settlement of the 
rescued Meriahs. Dr. Buckey in his ‘Story of Half a Century’ 
has mentioned their numbers to be as high as 1700.399# But 
the number might be even greater. Hence the rehabilitation of 
the Meriahs posed a great problem indeed. 

However some effective measures were adoptcd.** To 
start with, the rescued Meriah children were put in the Mission 


307. R. C. S. Bell, Op. tit., p. 125. 
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Schools. John Campbell placed about two hundred of the 
Meriahs in such schools located in the plains. He had in view 
that the most intelligent of them might be bought up as 
teachers who would eventually settle in their native hills, and by 
their precept and example they might win some of their wild 
people away from superstitious beliefs. Of course the spread of 
Christian religion among the Khonds was another consideration. 
At the same time he also wanted that the Khonds should nnt be 
allowed to forget the Khond dialect, a primer of which had so 
labouriously been prepared by Captain Frye. Howevér the 
Government of India in this regard made a liberal provision for 
all the Meriahs, young or old. At their instance some of the 
children were confided to the care of Mr. and Mrs. Stubbins, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Wilkinson who headed some schools at 
Berhampore in Ganjam. Some others were sent to the care of 
Mr. and Mrs. Buckley who had started a school at Cuttack. 
Mr. Bachelore, an American Misssionary at Baiasore, also took 
care of some childre2n.?!0 


In all such schools the rescued Meriahs were tanght all sorts 
of occupations and crafts such as weaving tailoring, housewiféry, 
gardening, painting, book binding and the like. Many were 
sent to the Mission farm near Cuttack, where they learned to 
clear the jungle and till the soil.’3! The Meriahs, thus trained 
in various occupations, were appointed as teachers or husband- 
men, according to their own liking. But the majority of them 
decided to cultivate the land. So the Government granted them 
uncleared forests. Irrigation facilities Were also provided. They 
were alsovprovided with ploughing bullocks, ploughs and plough- 
shares, seed grains and other agricultural implements. Huts 
were built for their own residence, as well as sheds for their 
cattle. Apart from such grants financial aid was given {0 
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them.”2 Mention may be made of seventeen Meriahs of 
villages Pendurakhollo, Nuapalli, Mahasingi, Ballighari, Uppara- 
bhago and Soropada who received in 1870 daily allowances in 
kind such as rice and monthly allowances in cash from the 
Government. On this account the Government was known to 
have incurred an expenditure to the tune of three hundred fifty 
five rupees two annas and four paisa per annum. The Govern- 
ment algo provided them with land and assisted them with 
sufficient money to settle themselves as ryots for an independent 
livelihood. Even a tank was dug for them.33? Similarly 53 acres of 
land in Nimmabhadrapully, a village in the Ghoomsur taluk was 
granted to the Meriahs for cultivation, 


Furthermore, in, such schools when the boys and girls attained 
marriageable age, their partners were selected from different 
schools and their unions were solemnised.315 


Mere placement of rescued children in the schools was not 
the end of the efforts of the British Officers. “They went round 
the schools to see the effectiveness of the programme. It was 
in 1850 and 1851 that Campbell! personally visited the schools 
established in the Ghoomsur Khond country. There he found 
that the education for the boys was inadequate and that the 
teachers were not properly qualified. Of the seven children put 
in 1837, only one could read and write with any degree of 
accuracy, and the remaining six, all of the Pan caste, were 
incapable of reading anything beyond the rudiments of the 
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‘spelling book’. So Campbell. suggested that the Meriah 
children be transferred to the care of the Missionaries at 
Berhampore, Cuttack and Balasore for their education.?1° 


Similarly, Lieutenant R. M. MacDonald, the Assistant Agent 
of Ganjam, inspected the schools in Ghoomsur and Chinna 
Kimedy and found such institutions in a most deplorable con- 
dition. The attendance of the children was unsatisfactory. In 
certain places there was even no school house at cll: On 
inquiry about the thin attendance he learnt that the nativgs were 
apathetic to learning itself. A most absurd idea worked in them 
that reading would take away their eyes from the sockets. But 
there was one very valid reason bebind their apathy to 
schooling. If their children were engaged in study, they thought, 
they would no more assist their parents as they bad been doing 
in field labour and in fetching wood and water. Even Mac- 
Donald could not succeed in getting a single pupil for the 
experimental school which he had proposed to establish ;at 
Russelkonda and which had been sanctioned by the Government 
in the Minutes of the Consultation, No. 194 of the May 16, 
1854.317 


However there were a few other schools which worked for 
the benefit of the rescued Meriahs. One such school was in the 
village “Upparabhago in the low country. In 1861 there was 
an attendance of 45,children—out of whom some were the rescued 
Meriahs and some were their children.3!2 


In 
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Furtehrmore, the rescued Meriahs were given a chance to 
serve as peons and bearers. With the Government’s support 
an effort was made to establish 1 colony of the rescued Meriahs 
at Russelkonda, which, however, did not succeed. Similarly 
the liberated women were made to wed the Khond chiefs and 
others. And as the marriages were performed with Government 
favour, there was no demand for bride-prices, because of which 
those Women were soon in great demand.21? 


i 
In fine, if the British Goverment suppressed Meriah sacrifice, 
» 
they adopted adequate measures for thc settlement of the 
rescued Merijahs. 


Thus it is to be observed that most of the work of the 
suppression was done during the eighteen-fifties. In this 
connection, ‘The Friend of India’ wrote in 1854, “‘To gum up, 
in 18 years a crime worse than any known in Europe has been 
eradicated—twelve hundred and sixty human beings have been 
preserved from a horrible death—an entire “people has been 
inuuced to forego a crime sanctioned alike by antiquity and by 
superstition.?”’320 


Then the British Government thought of abolishing the 
Meriah Agency. After thorough discussion the Government in 
1859 decided to abolish it. But it was postponed at that time 
on account of the unsettled state of the districts of Parlakhe- 


mundi and the excited condition of the Khonds. The Agency 
was finally abolished in 1861.32 
* _ 


A 
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Subsequently in a Resolution of December 18, 1861, the 
Governor-General-in-Council recorded its opinion stating that 
“the necessary steps to be taken for carrying the abolition into 
effect, the duties hitherto performed by the Agent being trans- 
ferred to the several authorities within whose jurisdiction 
respectively the several portions of the hill tracts are 
situated.” 2322 


While abolishing the Agency the Secretary of State for 
India, Sir Charles Wood, desired that the effects of the abolition 
of the Special Agency for the suppression of Meriah sacrifices 
and other crimes be carefully watched, and every precaution be 
adopted to see that the Khonds, being released from the vigilant 
supervision of officers specially selected for the duty, would not 
relapse into their former habits, aod the advantage that the 
Government had gained at a large sacrifice of life and money be 
not lost.2323 


Earlier also tue Governor-General, Lord Dalhousie, in this 
context, giving a caution, expressed his thoughts thus on 
February 28, 1856, “Although various tribes have one by one 
consented to abandon the rite, it does not appear over sanguine 
to anticipate that Meriah sacrifice may be considered tc be at an 


end.” 321 
[୭] 


Keeping all these facts in view a few morse measures were 
adopted for preventing further occurrence of the practice in 
future. Although the Khonds were allowed to sucrifico buff- 
aloes in place of human victims, they were prohibited from 
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Governor-General of India, April 8, 1862. 
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using liquor in this ceremony. That was because coming under 
intoxicating influence, the Khonds might secretly sacrifice human 
beings after the immolation of buffaloes. Even Lieutenant 
MacNeill had opined that it would be prudent to prohibit the 
sacrifice of buffaloes and the exhibition of certain emblems 
formerly used when Meriah sacrifices were performed.3® At 
the same time punishment was taken recourse to for preven- 
ting the recurrence of the practice in future. -It was suggested 
that in such cases examplary punishments like fines, imprison- 
ment even death sentences be awarded. And this suggestion 
was carried out too. At Parvatipur in 1866 two men were 
sentenced to death for carrying out what was to all intents 
and purposes a Human sacrifice. Even the Senior Assistant 
Magistrate recommended to the Magistrate of the dis- 
trict to carry out the death sentence at Parvatipur itself so that 
it would have a beneficial effect on the people of the adjacent 
Hill Tracts. But “the Governor-in-Council, in its Order 879 
of May 29, 1868, directed the Magistrates not to execute the 
persons at the place of the crime.?32° 


Thu’, reviewing the entire history of the operation, it is to 
be observed that by 1861 the practice was known to have been 
abandoned. In this context T. E. Ravenahaw, the Superin- 
tendent of Cuttack Tributary Estates, recorded his impression 
thus, “Human sacrifice, I believe, is completely forgotten. 
The people have no objection to talk about it and point out 
the spots wherd the rite was performed, but they speak of their 
former superstitions on the subject as a delusion. They thought, 
they say, that human blood improved tbe quality of turmeric, their 
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most profitable crop; but they now find that the earth yielde its 
increase as before and the turmeric is as good as ever it was. 227 


Similarly the Inspector General of Madras Police, giving a 
graphic description of the non-existence of the Meriah sacrifice, 
wrote to the Chief Secretary to Government on January, 24, 
1866, “‘There is now no kidnapping of victims from the plains. 
There are no open sacrifices in the hills. But there may be occa- 
sions of secret relapse in the secluded villages of distant parts 
not yet permanently occupied.”?3"8 In fact a few such practices 
were known to have taken place During the Rampa rebellion of 
1879-80 several cases of Human sacrifice occurred in the distur- 
bed tracts. In 1880, two persons were ronvicted of attempting 
a Meriah sacrifice near Ambodala in Bissum Cuttack. In 1883, 
a man believed to be a beggar and a stranger was found mur- 
dered in one of the temples in Jeypore. He was believed to have 
been slain as a Meriah.®®? It was also as late as in 1883 that the 
Hill Police of Jevpore discovered that a youth had been sacrificed 
in the previous year. One Edward Evans who had worked inthe 
last quarter of the 19th century could detect four such cases during 
his times.®’ And as late as in 1886, a formal inquiry showed 
that there were ample grounds for the suspicion that the kidnap- 
ping of victims was going on still in Bastar.233 


H. B. Rowney wrote in 1882, “It cannot yet be said truly 
that they have got reconciled tc the change.”33* The belief in the 
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old ‘rite continued even into the 20th century. It was in 1907 that 
the Khonds of Ganjam petitioned to the District Officer to allow 


them the resumption of Human sacrifice a san emergency measure 
on account of drought and scarcity.332 


By studying the Khond song translated by J. E. Friend- 
Pereira,* one can conclude that the memory of the abandoned 
prac:iice remained green among the Khonds for a long time.?34# 


Even while performing buffalo sacrifice in place of human 
victims the Khonds used to apologise to the deity for not being 
able to offer a human victim in view of the prohibition imposed 
by ‘Kyamal Makmel Sahib’ referring to Campbell and Macpher- 
son. A few Khonds still regard the buffalo sacrifice as a less effective 
substitute for Mertah sacrifice for propitiating their Gods.33 


Verrier Elvin who had gone round the Khond dominated 
aress reported thus, “Even in 1944 the desire for Human sacri- 
fice was fundamental to Khond psychology. In almost every 
“village, hidden away in a priest’s house were the old implements 
of saggifice—the knife, the chains, he bowl to catch the blood —and 
the priests told me liow at certain seasons when the moon was 
full they could hear these horrid tools weeping for the human 
blood which was now denied them.”2336 


Verrier Elwin further writes that the Khonds have still care- 


fully treasured a few “human Skulls, perhaps a hundred years 
old, or bits. cf human bone, which used to be brought out at 


special ceremonies or used as amulets. A great hunter who 
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had preserved a bit of the finger bone of a Meriah told Elwin 
that he attributed all his luck in the chase to this possession.?3? 


In fact, even as late as very recent times in some of the 
remote villages the buffalo was called by the old name of Meriah, 
the old human skulls or masks were still used when the animal 
was offered to the Earth Goddess.332 


Thus it was by the successful policy of the British Govern- 
ment and the untiring work of the native officers and above 
all the unparalleled zeal of the Governor-General, Lord 
Dalbousie, that Human sacrifice was completely wiped out. In 
fact their firmness, without unnecessary: resort to coercion, 
ensured such success. And because of this humanitarian Work 
the seeds of an ultimate civilization were planted in Orissa. 
Consequently the population advanced towards a higher social 
condition at an accelerated rate of progress. 
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infanticide and its 
Suppression 


Infanticide was another horrid social practice prevalent 
among one section of the Khond tribes of Orissa, some of whom 
killed their new-born infants. Like Sati and Meriah this grue- 
some practice was suppressed in the later half of the 19th century 
at tke benign intervention of the British. 


Of course Infanticide was not a new crime in the ‘multitu- 
dinous catalogue of human guilt’,! nor was it peculiar. to the 
Khonds of Orissa. It had prevailed amongst many tribes and 
nations of tne world. Of course it depended on “arious cir- 
cumstances, and the nature. and habits of the people.? Similarly 
in certain other parts of India, for example among the people 
of Rajputna and the Naga tribes of Assam, female Infanticide 
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was also prevalent.’ So, it was not very strange that-Infanticide 
existed among the Khonds ‘who were wild and barbarous in 
their ancestral traditions’.# 


As in the case of Meriah, the British were the first to dis- 
cover the practice of Infanticide among the Khonds of Orissa. 
George Edward Russell of the Madras Civil Service was the 
first person who did so. He discovered it in 1836 and made a 
report that female Infanticide was common among thecti!bes 
living in the regions west of Surada.” 


It was usual to kill female infants. Bunt there were also ins- 
tances of killing the male oflspring. However in Ganjam district 
only female infants used to be killed in an extensive tract of 
about 2400 square miles comprising the Zemindaries of Surada, 
Korada, Bodoghoro and Chinna Kimedy.°#* In a population 
of 60,000 in this tract female infants destroyed annually varied 
from 1200 to 1500 in number as is known from the report of 
Macpherson.” However, the life of a female child was generally 
spared if she happened to be the first child.é But in Chinn 
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Kimedy and in a few more talks such as Pootydeso, Sorrobissi, 
Korkahputtah, Jhoomkah, and Rayagada of Koraput district 
both male and female Infanticide was known to have prevailed.? 
However in all those infanticidal tracts Human sacrifices were 
unknown. 


Origin of Infanticide 


Tite origin of Infanticide can be traced in the legends of the 
Khongs. Such legends were as follows : 

The Khonds of Jaudingibady, Greenobady and Sodrabandy 
revealed one such legend before Lieutenant Colonel Campbell. 
Long long ago there lived four brothers who were the sons of 
one Danks Mallika. Of them three had eight sons each, while 
the fourth brother had none. He had two daughters only. 
However those two daughters, for some reasons, failed to find 
husbands, and “against custom, cohabited with some of their 
cousins. Having learnt of this the three brothers as a punish- 
inent deprived the father of the daughters of his ancestral pro- 
perties. Thereupon in shame the two sisters drowned themselves 
in a fank called Reda Bandha. After this unhappy event, the 
three brothers repented. Now reconciled with their younger 
brother, they took a decision to destroy their female issue there- 
after and solemnised it in the name of their deities, Pebody and 
Bura Pennu. Since then the practice of female Infanticide had 
been in vogue. 


There was yet another legend associated with the zeligious 
beliefs of the Khonds. They believed that while their supreme 
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deity, the Sun God, had created ‘all good things, His consort the 
Earth Goddess had introduced only evil into the world.” This 
the Earth Goddess did as she was jealous of the love of the Sun 
God for man.3 However since then this contlict had been going 
on constantly between the God and the Goddess. And in this 
‘conflict two different sections of the Khonds took sides with the 
‘deities. While the non-sacrificing infanticidal tribes made, the 
Sun God their object of adoration neglecting the Earth Goddess, 
the sacrificing tribes propitiated the Earth Goddess by oflering 
Human sacrifices. The infanticidal tribes further believed that 
the Sun God, having repented for creating a female, told the 
men to bring up fewer females so that the evil caused to the 
society could be kept within bounds. He was believed to have 
said to men, “‘Behold ! from the making of one feminine being 
how have I and the whole world sutlfered. You are at liberty to 
bring up only as many women as you can manage.”!° Hence 
the Khonds started the destruction of their female infants. 


Captain Macpherson has given another reason for female 
Infanticide. This was also associated with a queer religious 
belief of the Khonds. They believed that souls used to return 
to the families of their previous birth in the same huma& forms. 
And the soul entered the family on the seventh day after its 
birth when the naming ceremony of the child was being per- 
formed. If a female infant could be killed before this ceremony 
then she could be prevented from entering the family and as 
such the chance of female births in the family could be avoided 
in future. Moreover since every Khond wanted his first child to 
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bea male, the destruction of their female infants was resorted 
to.2° 


There was yet another superstitious belief in this respect. 
The number of souls assigned to a family by Bura Pennu, the 
Earth God, had bzen limited.” Hence by the destruction of 
female infants more male souls could be made available to 
them.!8 


B 
Thus, speaking on the origin of female Infanticide, Edgar 
Thurston has ascribed it to the belief of the Khonds that it was 
God’s desire to keep women out of the world because they 
were the mischief-makers who made the world suffer. BE. T. 
Dalton opines that the practice originated from the belief that 


male births can be increased only by the destruction of female 
infants.2? 


But in certain places both male and female offspring were 
put to death. There worked another factor. As soon as 
a ghild was born to a family an astrologer called ‘Jan?’ or 
‘Desauri’ was to be summoned by the parents to ascertain the 
future, prospects of the child. Generally they were Hindu 
Oriyas, but in places like Korkahputtah and Jhoomkah they were 
Khonds.2* However the Oriya astrologer coming with a palm- 
leaf manuscript called a ‘punj’* and a ‘stylus’ of bone er ivory 
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performed certain ceremonies after which he studied the future: 
of the babe with the help of such articles. If the signs thus caprici- 
ously studied represented good, then the child was allowed to 
live. But if the indication was somewhat evil then the child was 
considered to be a curse to the parents and even (to the 
whole tribe, in which case he or she was to be murdered.”? 
Referring to the Hindu custom in this context, Abbe J. A. Dubois 
thus writes, ‘“‘The,innocent babes who happened to be bogn on 
a certain day which the prognostications of the professional as- 
trologer have signified to be unlucky .there are even urfmatural 
parents of this kind who go to the length of cruelly strangling or 
drowning these tiny victims of most stupid and at the 
same most time atrocious superstition.”2? Plausibly the Hindu 
custom in this regard had influenced the Khonds. The Hindu 
astrologers migth have influenced the ignorant and superstitious 
Khonds.2 


However, in reality, female Infanticide hdd nothing to do 
with the religion of the Khonds.233 Tt may be ascribed, writes 
Macpherson, ‘to the position of their women and the very con- 
ditions of their marriage ties’.2¢ In fact, the position of women 
among the Khonds, particularly among the tribes who practised. 
Infanticide, was somewhat different from other tribes. The 
influence and privileges which they exercised in public and private 
affairs Was comparitively greater.” Among them adult marriage 
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was in practice and the women used to wed the men of their 
own choice after a regular process of courtship. As such pre- 
marital chastity was not insisted upon.28 That apart, no Khond 
woman was available for marriage without the payment of bride- 
price called ‘Gonti’ and every Khond bridegroom was required to 
pay it to his bride’s father in kind such as buffaloes, goats, brass- 
plates, cooking vessels and ornaments to the tune of fifty to 
seventy rupees in worth.®’ And often the bride-price was so high 
that it whs chiefly subscribed by his near relatives and even at 
times bye the tribe as a whole.3? It was for this high amount that 
in 1669 the Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals bad to 
issue instructions to the Khonds for minimising this bride-price.3! 
Further the Khond women were polyandrous.?® They were at 
liberty to dissolve their marriages at will and contract fresh 
marriages. If a married woman entered the house of an unmar- 
ried man and established herself there, the man was obliged 
to marry her for the sake of her honour.33 Of course there 
were certain circumstances for this change of husband on the 
part of a woman. If she was childless, she had the right to 
quit her husband at any time, not of course within one year 
of her marriage. In other cases, she was not permitted to quit 
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her husband within one year of the birth of a child, or while 
she was in a state of pregnancy.” However in all such cases 
she had to return the bride price paid to her father after deducting 
the marriage expenses.3® This right she could avail herself of as 
many as eight to ten times.?® It was for this reason that a Khond 
father having a married daughter was not in a position to say as 
to how much of the properties were his own.” Thus the wedding 
expenses went high and they were unable to meet it atotimes.32 
For this frequent change of husbands her parents and Gven the 
entire community suffered.3? It was largely for this reason that 
the Khonds preferred to give their girls in marriage in a tribe of 
a distance place in which case they were required to pay a smaller 
amount towards bride price.’ Of course in this connection the 
Khonds used to pretend that bestowing their daughters in marriage 
on the men of their own tribe was degrading.4! In this context 
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Macpherson on inquiry has givep the same view. But it is an 
admitted fact that due to their marriage customs they were 
required to give many presents which they were unable to pay 
on account of their poverty.?2 


Thus for all such perplexities, the Khonds thought to do away 
with their daughters in their infancy.? It was admitted by the 
Khonds before Macpherson thus, “‘To our tribe—a married 
daughter isa curse. We prefer the death of our female infants 
before they see the light.”?4 Unfortunately the ignorant Khonds 
did not perceive that the very scarcity of the brides heightened 
their bride-prices.’5 Giving the sole reason of the practice 
George Russeli who ckscovered it reported that the marriage 
expense was the plea to kill their newly-born famale babies.” 
Thus it is to be observed that frequent dissolution of marriage as 
recognised by their social system and consequent expenses led to 
the origin of Infanticide.4” 


Yet there was another plausible cause of othe origin of the 
pfactice. And that was all due to the temperament of the 
Khonds towards their females. They somehow believed that 
their tmpoverished economic condition was due to their females. 
With no xtilitarian value, they were merely a financial burden.48 
Of course “Among the Hindus”, writes Edward Moor, “‘the 
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birth of a daughter is considered an inferior event, and they 
rarely make it a subject of congratulation or festivity ; while the 
birth of a son is celebrated with every ostentation and hilarity.”!? 
Referring to the text of Manu, Colonel Alexander Walker has 
also pointed out further that many instances have been ‘cited as 
to the importance of a son, but nowhere a daughter is looked 
ou as a welcome increment’. This was more so in the case of 
the Khonds. Entertaining a low opinion of female rnorality, 
their young man were not very much eager to take upon them- 
selves the responsibilities of the married life.°¥ When John 
Campbell asked some of the Khond males as to why they had 
remained unmarried, they replied, ‘Wives are so expensive’,”?2 
And added to it, there was general poverty of the Khonds for 
which they could not provide food for their children, male or 
female.’3 


Thus it is to be observed that ancestral béliefs tinged with 
superstitions of tye Khonds, their marriage customs, poverty, 
ignorance and contempt for the female sex were the obvious fac- 
tors that led to the practice of Infanticide. ° 


The Mode of Infanticide 


The mode of the practice of Infanticide varied from place to 
place. In the infanticidal tracts of the Ganjam district, female 
infants were destroyed by exposing them_ to the jungle ravines 
a few days after their birth.?4 
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In Chinna Kimedy, the mode of destruction of infants was 
somewhat different. Soon after the astrologer’s declaration that 
the new-born baby was the source of evils and misfortunes for 
the family, the concerned infant used to be placed inside a new 
carthern pot with a small amount of rice and wild flowers kept 
underneath. Then the mouth of the pot was closed with a lid, 
with the result that the child died of suffocation. Then a fowl 
was sacrificed and the child was buried.°? In places like Korkah- 
puttah and Jhoomkah the manner of killing the child vas a 
little different. Instead of placing the child inside an earthern 
vessel, a piece of cloth was wrapped tight around the body so 
that the child died. Then the burial took place’ In certain 
other places, the children were killed by piercing arrows into 
their bodies.?? 


SUPPRESSION OF INFANTICIDE 


The suppression of Infanticide was a long-drawn process in 
which the British Government was greatly associated. 


Difficulties in the suppression of the practice 


Soon after the discovery of the practice, the British Govern- 
ment including a few social philanthrophists became keen to 
eradicate this social evil. But there were several difficulties in this 
regard. And the geographical isolation of the Khonds posed the 
greatest difficulty. Staying in the hilly areas, they remained 
isolated from others and with no education, they remained in the 
‘darkness of ignorance. As such they could not feel the social 
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changes taking place in the outer world. So they were bent upon 
sticking to their customs and usages and they grew strong in their 
practice as there was no opposition to it. Secondly the custom 
had been so deeply rooted in the habits of the Khonds that they 
were not easily prepared to give up their long-standing ancestral 
pattern of life.58 So the British rightly realised that the proclama- 
tion of edicts or treaties would be of no avail. In this context 
one instance of the effort in the past and its failure has beer given 
by Campbell. Once the Raja of Jeypore, being prompted by 
humanitarian zeal, had sent a Brahmin official to one of his 
tributary districts for the suppression of Infanticide by means of 
peaceful persuasion. But the Khonds bound this official’s hands 
and feet, and threw him over a rock forty feet high. Of course 
for this tragic fate of the Brahmin the Raja fined them one 
thousand rupees, equal to the entire wealth of the Khonds. But 
it produced no result in minimising the practice.’ Thirdly, the 
climate of the infanticidal tract was unbealthy and as such it 
told upon the hea'th and constitution of the outsiders. Many 
British Officers therefore had to leave the place, being incapaci- 
tated to attend to their work. Fourthly, the Khonds performed 
the practice so secretly that nobody could know about the places 
of occurrence. It was due to the absence of good rnads that 
many such regions could not be contacted. Fifthly, in some 
places the local Chiefs and the Rajas were the abbettors of this 
practice. Lieutenant J. M. Smith wrote in 1856 that one Raja 
of Koraput 'was said to have made money out of the practice 
of Infanticide in one of the large taluks. It was with the 
knowledge of the Raja that one Amin of the taluk, Narayan 
Mishra, was collecting a fee for killing the infant after prediction 
of the astruloger. Out of the fees thus collected, he used to pay 
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the Raja three hundred rupees a year for enjoying this privilege. 
Thus the Raja of Jeypore made it a regular source of income.®! 
There was yet another difficulty in suppressing this custom. The 
infanticidal Khond tracts were not directly under the British 
jurisdiction. The Raja was incharge of the administration. There 
was thus a legal hurdle. 


Inspite of these difficulties, the British Government made 
efforts arzd succeeded in suppressing the practice in Orissa. They 
had mage a beginning in otber parts of India before handling 
the aflairs in Orissa. Hence a resume of tlre efforts at all India 
level is given first which by and large facilitated the suppression 
in Orissa. 


Measures of the supression of the Practices 


Long before the discovery of Infanticide in Orissa, a move 
had been afoot to eradicate it from other parts of India. In 
1789, Jonathan Duncan, the Resident at Benaras, for the first 
time detected its existence among the Rajmumars and drew the 
attentiqn of the Government for its eradication. But the British 
social policy then being one of non-interference, no effort was 
made in tnis direction. Moreover the Governor-General, Lord 
Cornwallis, was personally against active interference in the social 
customs of the Indians. After him, Sir John Shore passed a 
Regulation in 1795 against the practice prevalent amongst the 
Rajkunrars of Jaunpur.°? But of the attitude of the Directors of 
the East India Company towards the social matters of India. was 
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then indifferent. It was neither rigid nor consistent.°® So the 
Regulation of 1795 did not work. But eflorts were made time 
and again. Behind it lay the contributions of some philanthro- 
pists and Missionaries. 


In the first two decades of the 19th century many Vnelishmen 
with philanthropic attitudes put pressure on the government to 
launch a vigorous policy for the suppression of Infanticide. 
Edward Moorin h's work on ‘Hindu Infanticide’ expesed this 
revolting crime in 1811 and pleaded for its eradication... In Julv, 
1819 Colonel Alexander Walker wrote to the Secretary to the 
Court of Directors advocating the abolition of this inhuman 
practices in view of the humanitarian ideals of the British 
Government.“ 1n Balasore a Missionary, A, Sutton, brought 
the matter to the notice of the Government in August, 1825, 
pleading for the benign care of the feinale children. Further in 
August, i1§30 the outstanding Missionary James Pegges in his book 
‘India’s Cries te British Humanity’ discussed the evils of the 
practice with some suggestions for its annihilation. He deszred 
to give donations to the concerned persons for,their marriage 
expenses. At the same time he suggested the imposition of fines 
on the abettors of the offences.°® It was also suggested that 
the Chiefs of the friendly States outside the British jurisdiction 
were tp be appealed to do their best to end this practice as they 
were bound by treaties.6 
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Alexander Walker was the Resident at Baroda and he retired 
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Thus even before the discovery of Infanticide in Orissa, a 
favourable opinion for its abolition had already been created in 
India as well as in England. 


It was after the detection of this practice in Orissa that the 
British Government considered its abolition as an imperative duty 
to God and man. So they decided to exert the utmost influence 
for its suppression.” At this time the success ir the suppression 
of Infariticide in the Punjab had encouraged the British Govern- 
ment to¥abolish it elsewhere.°? So the attention of the Govern- 
ment then fell on Orissa. But unlike elsewhere, in Orissa the 
British Officers could not wor. whnolcheartedly as they were 
deeply devoted to the suppression of a more brutal social crime, 
namely Meriah.©? 


Meanwhile in 1836, G. E. Russel in his report on Infanticide 
sent to the Madras Government suggested that somes desired 
measures be taken for the suppression of the practice. Though 
the Madras Government acknowledged such a need, Russell 
could not do anything seriously in this matter. Even then he 
visited „ hose tracts and persuaded the Khonds to give up this 
practice. A few of the Khonds were convinced and discontinued 
this custoin. Meanwhile in 1841 Lieutenant Macpherson was 
sent at the behest of Lord Elphinstone was deputed to take up 
measures for the simultaneous suppression of Meriah sacrifice 
and Infanticide.’ Then he visited the infanticidal tracts and 
reported in April, 1842 that he had found no female children 
at all in some of the villages of those areas. Furnishing this 
fact he strongly argued for the suppression of Infanticide. 
Reiterating further he reported that due,to the scarity of women 
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marriage payments were very“high, with the result that every 
man had not been able to procure a wife. The cessation of 
Infanticide therefore would remove all such shortcomings, he 
stated.” He further enlightened the Government on the regula- 
tion and adjudication of marriage contracts. Macpherson report- 
ing it to the Government explained it to the Khonds as well. 
Some of them were convinced. Consequently they spared their 
female children. With the result that more daughters biugan to 
appear specially in three districts where the crime had prevailed 
most. About on the nett results of his efforts, Macpherson 
reported in 15844 that 170 girls had been saved within two years. 
Of them 70 were in Pondacole, 45 in Deegi and 55 in Goldi.”? 
On the basis of this report, the Madras Government recommend- 
ed to the Government of India to confer magisterial powers 
on the Principal Assistant in the districts adjacent to Ganjam 
for the simultaneous suppression of Infanticide and Meriah 
sacrilice.* Taking all those recommendations into copsidera- 
tion the Government of India promulgated on July 19, 1845 
the Act XXI by which a special Agency was created, comprising 
the whole tract were Infanticide and Meriah prevailed.” The 
Act also provided for the appointment of an Agent and his 
Assistants and they were also named. While Captain Macpherson 
was te work as Agent, Surgeon J. Cadenhead was to work as 
Principal Assistant and Lieutenant J. MacViccar as the 
Assistant. "® 
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After Macpherson his successor Lieutenant Colonel Jobn 
Campbell took up the matter in 1848. A brave and sympathetic 
officer, he envinced immense interest in the matter.” To start 
with, he appointed two local people, Sebundy Jemadar Moo- 
dhoobas Sing and Malia Gumasta Sanyasi Chaudhury, to- 
gather the relevant information about the customs pertaining to 
Infanticide. Accordingly they proceeded to Surada and toa 
few other places where they learnt that all the Khonds of those 
Malias. with very few exceptions, had been destroying their 
female infants.” This being reported to John Campbell, he 
visited the infanticidal areas of Surada. The Khonds of 
kudodpunka, Jedrubanday, Kirupubandy, Dokorobandy, and 
Bhomarabandy muthas made a frank confession of the practice 
which their ancestors had resorted to. They admitted further 
that for the last four years they had discontinued the practice 
when the Government had ordered them to do so.” Even then 
John Campbell ‘made efforts for the complete eradication of 
the evil. His policy was to kill the very germs of the evil 
instead of applying mere healing balm for its cure. So be tried 
to remove from the Khonds the prejudice against marrying 
femalés of their own community and told them further that he 
would provide them brides from among the rescued Meriah 
girls with no payment whatsoever.” By then a good number 
of young girls were there among the rescued Meriabs at his 
disposal. Brought up with all care by the Government, they 
were somewhat educated and enlightened. As such it was 
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expected that these Meriah girls would not as mothers consent 


to the practice of infanticide. Other inhabitants of the muthas 
would be influenced by such action.8® 


That was not all that John Campbell did in this connection. 
The Chiefs of the infanticidal muthas were induced to enter into 
formal engagements to abandon the practice on condition that 
they would get protection from the British Government.3! Fie 
also introduced the system of registering the names ~of men, 
their wives and their children, so as to facilitate the Government 
in knowing the loss of female children in future. But the 
Khonds did not co-operate. “They fled in fear, for their supors- 
titious belief that the very puimbcering would bring death upon 
them.3®’ So John Campbell! had to abandon the idea of registra- 
tion. Then he left Surada, thinking of revisiting the area in 
near future. However during his stay there he realised that 
permanent abolition of this inhuman practice “vould be a matter 
of time. It would not be possible to deal with the crime with 
the help of any law as any punishment might be viewed “as 
arbitrary. Moreover they might do it in secret. So he 
proposed for the diffusion of useful knowledge among the Knonds 
for their moral elevation. This was to be done by opening 
schools and by introducing the Khond language in such schools. 
He als9 proposed a constant visit by British Officers to the 
infested areas for a vigilant supervision. If such officers found 
during the’r visits the number of female children to be unusually 
low in any area, they were not only to enquire abort its reasons, 
but also to show the marks of their displeasure to the Khond 
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Chiefs and the inhabitants of those areas. Simultaneously as 
incentive he proposed to give presents to all those who were 
found preserving their infants.®& These proposals were worked 
out. From time to time the affected villages were visited by 
officers of the Government. The male and female children 
were counted. Strings of beads were also presented to the 
female children so as to encourage their parents to preserve 
them#®, 


“Besides the elforts of the British Officers, the activities of the 
Missionaries were noteworthy for the abolition of the practice 
of Infanticide. Their first step was to re:move the social 
prejudice from the minds of the Khonds. To start with, they 
began to teach the Khond children with the help of sone books 
in the Khond language prepared by Captain Frye. They also 
opened schools for the purpose. Then they got a road con- 
structed from Ksonjhar to Sonepur so as to make communi- 
cation to the infanticidal tracts easy. As a result, Missionaries 
at well as British officials could pay frequent visits to the areas 
in question. <fhereby their interviews with the Chiefs and the 
peopi¢ could be facilitated.8? At that time a few more suggestions 
were given which John Wilson summarised thus, “‘The whole 
population under the British rule and influence, with all its 
diversified tribes and castes, ought to be brought under an 
efficient system of statistical inquiry and report and registration, 
and the course of its increase or diminishment, with its apparent 
causes, ought to be regularly noted, and recorded, and consi- 
dered.” 88 
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Thus the vigilance and supervision of the British officials 
coupled with the efforts of the Missionaries led to the mini- 
misation of the practice. Of course the practice was still in 
vogue. 


In February 1851 when John Campbell came to Chinna 
Kimedy, to his great satisfaction he found more of female 
children. It was a clear evidence of the decrease of the 
practice there. From Chinna Kimedy he came to Surada. 
While meeting the Chiefs he also met the Meriah women who 
had been given in marriage to the Khonds. He learnt from 
them that female children were being preserved in ever larger 
numbers. There were some cases of Infanticide that they cited. 
But such cases had occurred under great secrecy and not openly 
as had been the case in the past.’ For confirmation he deputed 
an officer of the Sebundies, well acquainted with the infanticidal 
tribes. After superintending the areas and counting the children 
below five years, this officer reported on the gradual preservation 
of the female infants. Here too John Campbell distributed 
coloured glass beads to the female children so thaf the mothers 
would be encouraged to preserve their offspring All those were 
greatly prized.°! Two years later John Campbell revisited 
Chinna Kimedy and recorded a large number of female children 
being réared up. In 1854 he instituted an inquiry which showed 
a registration of 901 females under five years of age among 


2, 149 families in the villages where he himself had hard:y seen 
any female child five years before.?2 
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In 1855 a census was taken An Surada.* It showed 907 male 
and 434 female children in a total population of 2,413, of 
whom, again, 1,415 were males and 998 females.?? Similarly 
in Terungabadi and Mullakabadi, 53 female children under the 
age of four were living. That year Captain J. MacViccar, the 
Officiating Agent in the Hill Tracts of Orissa visited Surada and 
pointed out a bottleneck in the successful operation. This was 
Jack ,of local control. Chinna Kimedy had a large number 
of Oriya leaders which Surada had none. The Khonds therefore 
were left to themselves, because of which the practice was still 
in prevalence. So Captain MacViccar suggested the employ- 
ment of some Oriyas who would work as a medium between 
the Government and the people. He expected this practice to 
yield some good results.*# 


The efforts continued still for the eradication of the practice. 
In 1856-57 another officer of the Agency, Lieutenant MacNeill, 
made an extensive tour in the infanticidal tracts. He also visited 
the muthas of Pootydeso, Jhooinkah, Sorrobissi, Korkahputtah 
and Rayazada where he found male and female Infanticide 
prevalent still. The Khonds themselves acknowledged it. But 
in Rayagada MacNeill was happy to learn that Khonds were 
determined to renounce the rite for ever and that was vecause 
they were more civilized than the other Khonds.®, Then he 
preceeded to Surada where he addressed the Khonds on the 
relinquishment of ~the age-old rite of female Infanticide, clearly 
emphasising the benefits that would acciue to them if they did 
so.?° However MacNeill learnt that in Surada, though the 
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practice was in decrease, it was not completely non-existent in 
some remote hill areas. There he came across such an incident. 
In Atharah mutha a Khond woman gave birth to twin daughters. 
This was considered an indication of great calamities to come. 
So the two infants were kept in a basket made of leaves and sus- 
pended from the branch of a tree. Then they were destroyed by 
piercing arrows into them.?” 


Meanwhile the British Government inflicted some examplary 
punishments, specially on those of the Khonds who werecnsli- 
gating others to continue with the rite. One Dombo who was 
found to have intrigued with certain Khonds of the Subarnagiri 
district of Chinna Kimedy to commit feriale fnfanticide was 
captured by an Oriya Chief. The information was sent to Mac- 
Neill on the January 22,1558. As a result Dombo was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment with labour in irons.?? This punishment 
had a salutary effects on others. The Khonds who visited 
the weekly fair at Surada were greatly influenced when they 
learnt about this punishment.°? In this connection MacNeill met 
some Khonds with their wives who were working with irons as 
a punishment for their misdeeds. One of them humbly sai¢ to 
MacNeill, “Our wives will now be able to tell the other women 
of our village how the Sirkar (Government) punished those who 
disobey its orders and do not listen to advice, and though they 
might not believe what we (men) tell them, they will certainly 
believe our wives when they relate what they-have seen.?”100 


Once again in 1860, MacNeill visited Surada to learn about 
the contininance of the Practice. He found that the suppression 
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of Infanticide was no doubt slow, but nevertheless satisfactory. 
In that season the census of the male-female ratio was taken 
and he was happy to learn that 205 female infants had reen 
reared up that year. The number of male infants being 236, 
the proportion was almost 10 males to 9 females. And the 
total number of females of six years of age was 976, while the 
males of the same agc were 1199. When MacNeill had tirst 
visited these areas six sears previously, there had been 870 
females for 1815 mates. But compared to the position of that 
year here was a marked increase of 180 percent of female popu- 
lation in six years.102 i 


Lieutenant MacNeill then visited Bori, one of the Jadjoining 
tracts of Surada. There he discovered that poverty was the only 
cause of the destruction of female infants. And their poverty 
was mostly on account of a feud for which an extensive tract 
of paddy land had remained fallow for the last seven years. 
However, because of MacNeill’s effort, the land was reculti- 
vated. This lessened the poverty of the people to some extent. 
And with i¢, the practice of Infanticide decreased.!92 


Surada was again visited by Lieutenant MacNeill in 1861. 
Although the Khond Chiefs denied of the occurrence he learnt by 
his personal observation that in certion muthas this practice was 
still in vogue. He deputed some faithful Cutcherry servants 
along with a Malia Chief to tour from village to village and 
mutha to mutha. After completion of the tour, they reported 
that although the fear®of punishment had much reduced the 
number of cases of Infanticide, the practice had not Seen com- 
pletely given up. That was because punishment in the regular 
course of law was difficult in the absence of sufficient evidence. 
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In such a situation, MacNeill thought, the best remedy would 
lie in constant supervision. The headmen of those villages should 
be asked to send reports to the Government frequently on the 
ratio of female-male children,3%3 


From Surada MacNeill went to Guddapur of Chinna 
Kimedy areas. There he met Tat Raja and the Khond Chiefs 
who informed him that Infanticide was still prevalent. There in 
three cases the accused Khonds were sentenced to three moaths 
imprisonment with hard labour in irons.!%4 ni 


In 1863 it was felt that apart from periodical supervision a 
Police establishment was necessary to effect a greater vigilance. 
At the same time the need for the construction of a road from 
Aska to the base of the Ghats through Surada was felt. So its 
construction commenced first under the Agent’s directions.!05 
That year, G. B. Forbes, the Agent to the Governor in Ganjam, 
visited Deegi. Learning about the casual occurrence of Infanti- 
cide there, he summoned the Khond Chiefs and exhorted them 
to discontinue the practice although they denied of its existence.” 
He also enlightened them on the Jegal punishments “to be awar- 
ded to the culprits.36 As a result only one case of Infanticide 
oceurred in July 1863.39? This case was tried and the parents 
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were sentenced to transportation for life.3°8 The year Forbes also 
took the census of the male-female population in the infanti- 
cidal tracts of Surada and Chinna Kimedy.* 


While the British Government was making rapid progress in 
abolishing the practice, they suddenly got a jerk in 1263 when 
the Khonds rose against them. That was because the Khonds 
could not tolerate the firm and persistent checks made by the 
Agent and the Police. Specially the severe prosecution and 
conv&tion of the culprits in Infanticidal cases were seriously 
viewed. They expressed resentment in two cases which took 
place openly in October 1863 in Kirikebadi mutha. In one 
case, the father placéd his new born male child on the funeral 
pyre of the wife who had died of child-birth. Jn the other case 
the parents killed their first child as it happened to be a 
female.3°° However the Digaloo, the paid village watcher of 
Komerabadi, énformed the Head Constable stationed at Deegi 
about the two incidents on November 2, 1863. Then the 
Deputy Head Constable along with three constables proceeded 
to the places and arrested the culprits on the 6th November, 110 
While the constables were on their way back along with the 
culprits and witnesses, the Patros of Kirikebadi, Kallingabadi 
and some other muthas, accompanied by other armed Khonds, 
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reached there and did not allow them to proceed. Throwing 
abusive language the Khonds showed their determination to take 
up arms against the Government. They expressed themselves 
thus, ‘Infanticide is an acknowledged custom among ourselves. 
Why should we allow the Cirkar (Government) to come in and 
drive off our people like animals ?”°33° This was an unexpected 
incident indeed. The sole mission of the Khonds was to expel 
the Hill Constabulary from their tracts and thus put an @&ndJ to 
the British control over them, so that they could revive their 
social customs and belies. The constables were obliged to hand 
over the offenders to the revolting IKhonds. However, they 
reported the matter at the Police-stations and subsequently to 
the Sub-Magistrate. The Magistrate wasted no time. A native 
Inspector, Chetan Singh and twenty five constables were sant 10 
Deegi to recapture the prisoners. They proceeded through 
Gajalabadi by descending Korada Ghat. Thus they proceeded 
through an indirect route considering the direct route through 
Kirikebadi and Daringabadi dangerous. This route was not, 
safe either, as the passes were then closed by the Khonds. So 
Chetan Singh and his party were attacked by the iKhonds dusing 
the night at Gorigam. But they resisted and in confrontation 
with the Khonds three of them died. Of them one was the 
son of the Daringabadi Patro, who headed the insurgents. How- 


ever Chetan Singh then sent Dasu Mohanty to the Khonds for 
mediation.223 N But the Khonds threatened him with death if he 
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interfered in the matter. So Dasu Mohanty returned and joined 
the Inspector. This was how a peace-mission failed. The 
Khonds thus grew bold, and attacked and burnt down the 
outpost of Badaguda.!# 


That was not the end of the outburst of the Khonds. 


On November 22, 1863 the Police-station at Bomangam, 
situate thirty miles south of Deegi, was attacked by a group 
of Khegids belonging to eleven neighbouring muthas. But the 
Paiks of the Tat Raja of Gud lapur gave assistance to the Police- 
men. So the Khonds dispersed from that place. For further 
reinforcement, the Assistant Superintendent of Police, Lieute- 
nant Lys, then joined the Inspector Chetan Singh with his party 
at Gajalabadi. On the 24th Movember they tried to reach the 
places of the Khonid rising but returned to Deegi as the routes 
were impassable!’ On 29th Lientenant Lys proceeded to 
Daringabadi, He met the Patros fora peaceful solution. But 
ic ended in vain. Then Khonds the assembled in large nuinbers 
with their usual war dresses. Having heard of this situation, 
Capt#R. A. Stuart, the Superintendent of Police, marched from 
Russelkhonda on the 28th to Join Lieutenant Lys. On the way 
near Tarabadi, he was attacked by the insurgent Khonds on the 
30th. In this encounter two insurgents were shot dead: Their 
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village was also destroyed.*3? Then the Khonds dispersed. 
Meanwhile Captain Stuart joined the party of Lieutenant Lys 
on the Ist December at Daringabadi. Soon thereafter they 
attacked the Khonds and killed fourteen of them. When the 
Khonds, being unruly, did not surrender and showed every sign 
of resistance Captain Stuart burnt down their villages located 
at Tarabadi, Kopubadi and Daringabadi.!!8® In this encounter, 


some more of the Khonds died and a few were wounded. 
I 


The situation thereafter became tense. So more reinforce- 
ment was needed to quell the insurgents. 


On the 5th December that Captain Stuart accompanied by 
two Inspectors named Bond and Glasson along with the Sub- 
Magistrate, Dervesh Ali, proceeded to Komerabadi where the 
rising was in its most violent form. Three different parties, each 
headed by an officer, were sent in three directions. While Bond 
and his men succeeded in destroying the property of the Khonds, 
they failed to mn.eet any one of the insurgents. Of course 
Glasson and his men faced a group of insurgents, but they fled 
away leaving their arms and provisions. The third"party headed 
by Captain Stuart with Dervesh Ali as the second in conimand 
made a surprise attack on about one hundred Khonds while 
they were cooking. Two of them were killed. The others dis- 
persed ‘eaving their grains and arms. Then two of the villages 
of theirs, namely Bomerabadi and Komerabadi, were destroyed 
and their properties including cattle were sized. While Captain 
Stuart was in the village Adepangi situated belowsthe Ghats, 
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the inhabitants approached him requesting him to spare the 
remaining hamlets of the village, so that they would help in 
securing the leaders of the insurgent Khonds.33? Captain Stuart 
agreed. Than three Khond leaders, namely Sambi Patro, 
Sambee Patro and Robera Patro, were brought before him with 
the help of local Digaloos. They were made to induce the 
Khonds to return to their respective houses and remain faithful 
to the British Government. Captain Stuart thereafter proclaimed 
that thedands of the rebel villages had already been confiscated 
and sucb lands would be restored only when the Khonds would 
abide by the conditions laid down by the Governmeat.!*° There- 
after the Khond chiefs waited to meet Captain Stuart and pay 
their allegiance. Three Of them came from Sonapur mutha and 
a few from the eleven villages of Chinna Kimedy tracts. But 
the troublesome Khonds belonging to Hatimunda and Tumenan- 
gayah did not turn up. So proceeding to these two villages on 
10th December, Lieutenant Lys disarmed the inhabitants. He 
further captured 300 head of cattle, 1200 matchlocks, bows, 
arrdaws and battle axes from the rebellious Khonds.3** Thus in 
almost two weeks the rebellious Khonds were put down. Many 
of theit*leaders were arrested.32* Law and order was thus restored 
in the infanticidal tracts. Thereafter some preventive measures 
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were adopted. The Police stations in these infanticidal tracts 
were strengthened further. New Police stations were established. 
New roads were opened. These muthas and villages were kept 
for the time being under an Oriya Patro or petty Chief nomina- 
ted by the Government.223 


Thus a Khond rising taking place out of the practice of 
Infanticide was suppressed by sheer application of force by the 
British Government. 


But in Jeypore, Infanticide was known to have prevuiled till 
as late as 1864. The Police authority fuiled to adopt strong 
measures in this direction. That was because it was adopted in 
secret. So it was decided to open a new establishment recruiting 
the local people so as to make communication with the native 
people easy. In fact this village Police could detect und put 
down the crime.3** Thereafter roads were opened and these 
roads helped in the effective administration of law,228 


Meanwhile another step was taken for the suppression of the 
Practice. That was to put a check on the dowry paid by the 
bridegrooms to the brides. The Superintendent of the Trioutary 
Mahals issued an instruction to limit the dowry to two she- 
buffalloes, he-buffalloes, cows on bullocks,126 
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In 1870 a General Act was promulgated to prevent the 
murder of female infants in the British empire in India. It was 
the Act No. VIII of 1870. This Act empowered the local 
Governments for the suppression and outlined the courses to be 
taken such as enforcement of Police, punishment for breach 
of laws and placement of the neglected children. Originally 
extending to the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab and Oudh 
it was decided to extend it to other parts where Infanticide pre- 
vailed.3”” Accordingly a copy of the Act was sent to the Agent 
of Ganzam with a request to report his opinion on the possibility 
of its application to different parts under his charge.3?8 But 
since the practice in Khond tracts had already been abandoned, 
the necessity of the application of this Act to Orissa did not 
arise then. 


Thus a primitive struggle for bare existence came to an end 
in Orissa. And it was solely by the efforts of the British Govern- 
ment that it coutd be effected. Their policy was characterised 
by wisdom, benevolence and perserverance add “jt was rarely 
exemplified” writes Wilson, “‘in the annals of philanthrophy.”129 
And the outsfanding result coming in the wake of suppression 
was the rise of the value of women. No more did they remain 
a saleable commodity .20 
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Impact of the Social 
Reforms 


The impact of the social reforms of the 19th century in 
Orissa was quite perceptible in the very life stream of her people. 
It was by abolishing the horrid practices like Sati, Meriah and 
Infanticide, that the British could take the people quite a few 
steps forward in the socio-cultural and economic-domains, A 
resume of the impact of each such reform is given below. 


Impact of the abolition of Sati 


It was with the abolition of Sati that the widows were allowed 
to breathe the happiness of a Hindu family.3 Thereafter a 
liberal attitude was shown to women in general and widows in 
particular. The conservative Hindus who used to.-disdain the 
widows hitherto, thinking that they were curses to their families 
and therefore should be dispensed with realised now that they 
were useful like any other member of the family. Hence they 
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tried to remove the restrictions which had been imposed on the 
widows and other women. 


Mention may be made of the Purdah system which was in 
vogue to keep the women in seclusion, It gradually disappeared. 
Of course it remained mostly among the higher castes as a mark 
of social prestige.?® 


When the rite of Sati was suppressed and young widows were 
allowed to live, people began to think of their remarriage in 
order to remove their sufferings and atthe same time to get 
their valuable services for the family and the society at large. Of 
course by then in India some social reformers were advocating 
for the same. Of them, Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar was one 
who published his work on ‘Widow remarriage’ in 1853. And in 
1856 the Widow Remarriage Act was passed permitting the 
widows to remarry if they so desired, and declaring the lagiti- 
macy of the issue of such marriage.’ Of course in Orissa, the 
19th century people could not ordinarily accépt the noble idea 
of such a step. Yet it stirred the imagination of the people so 
much so thaf they started to discuss its merits and demerits 
in ditterent forums. One such forum was the ‘Aryani Pradip 
Samaj’ of Birnarsimbhapur, where a discussion on the social 
problems was held on March 1, 1885 and regular debates on 
widow-remarriage were held thereafter.* Further moré undet 
the auspices of ‘Cuttack Graduate Sabha’, in a meeting held on 
29th December 1889; Kalipada Mukherjee delivered a speech on 
‘Hindu Social Reforms’ ia wnich he spoke in favour of widow 
remarriage. He also discussed the evil consequences of child- 
marriage.® Similarly Fakir Mohan Senapati of this century reflec- 
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ted the misery of the widows in his literary work. His poem 
entitled ‘Bidhabara Abhishapa’ (Curse of the widow) dealt with 
the cruelties inflicted on the widows. He also appealed therein 
for the amelioration of their condition.° Although no widow- 
marriage was known to have taken place in Orissa in the 19th 
century, it was permitted by certain classes in the 20th century. 
In this century widow-marriage and divorce were permitted ainong 
the Khandaits in the Feudatory States of Orissa.” Sinrlarly in 
the coastal region to a certain degree it was permitted except in 
the high caste Hindu families.’ In this context S. L. Maddox 
has made a mention in his report of 1900 thus, ‘In most castes 
of Orissa, widows may remarry and even among the Brahmans 
and Karans the widows do not lead the hard life they do 
elsewhere.” 


Thus the abolition of Sati created a conducive atmosphere 
for the widow-marriage which was adopted in tke 20th century. 


There was yet" another impact of the abolition of Sati. This 
was concerned with the abolition of child-marriage. Child-marriage 
was so widely prevalent in the 19th century Orissa that Sutton has 
referred to their pitiable condition in the following words, “‘She 
(womon) is scarcely a girl before she is a wife, a mother and per- 
haps a widow. In Orissa she is often bethrothed in mere infancy, 
without any power of her own to choose or refuse, and before 
she enters her teens has. been married and conducted to her 


husband’s house for life.”30 In fact child- -marriage was most 
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common among the Brahming who were liable to excommuni- 
cation if their daughter attained puberty before marriage. 


Meanwhile people all over India started discussing the evils 
of child-marriage. The consensus was that the large scale 
widowhood was due to child-marriage. And this idea grew deep 
after the abolition of Sati. Hence steps were taken at all India 
level for the abolition of child-marriage. 


Istwar Chandra Vidyasagar was the first Indian to speak forth 
agains? the consuinmation of child-marriages.32 The Law Commi- 
ssioners having considered his representation incorporated in the 
Indian Penal Code of 1860, that the consummation of marriage 
with a girl below ten years was to be punished and the punishment 
might extend to transportation for life. Later on, Keshab 
Chandra Sen, the famous Brahmo leader, and his supporters 
put pressure on the Government of India to take steps for the 
abolition of chid-marriage. Consequently the Act III of 1872, 
came into being. This Act laid down fourteen as the minimum 
age of marriage for a girl.® This Act was hailed by the Brahmos 
who accepted it with pleasure, 


The echo of such a movement at the all-India level was 
heard in Orissa. A consciousness in this direction dawned in 
the minds of the people. In Orissa the issue of chbild-marriage 
became a topic of debate in different socio-cultural forums. A, 
society called ‘Balyabidhaba Nibarini Sabha’ was established at, 
Cuttack. In its first monthly session in April 1873 this Sabha 
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discussed child-marriage and thep fixed the age of the girls and 
boys for marriage as above 14 and 21 respectively.” The 
“Aryaniti Sabha’ of Birnarsimhapur was another centre of discu- 
‘ssion on child-marriage. Side by side a few intellectuals of 
Orissa, fired with reformative zeal, came forward to discuss the 
matter before the public. Pyarimohan Acharya was one of 
them. He delivered a talk at Cuttack on February 24, 1879 
against child-marriage, focussing on its evils like pinsical 
weakness and even ruination of certain families.3° Similarly 
the Brahmos of Orissa also took up the matter and vehemently 
criticised it,7 


It was against this background that the’Government of India, 
being pressurised by British public opinion and persuaded by the 
Indian humanitarians, contemplated legislation in 1890 to raise 
the age of marriage fora girl. From Orissa the opinion of 
about six Professors of the Ravenshaw College, Cuttack in 
favour of the proposal was voiced to the Government.” The 
Zemindars and the Rajas also tried to imobilies public opiniod 
in its favour. In 1890 the Raja of Bamanda, having heard 
about a snarriage negotiation of an old man with a small girl, 
persuaded the bridegroom and his father to break off negotiations. 
And they complied.’ The local periodicals also highlighted the 
matter. _ ‘Sambalpur Hitaishini’, in its issue of June 18, 1890 
appealed to the Rajas and Zemindars to use their influence against 
child-marriage.:? 
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Thus the Governor-General of India and his Council finally 
introduced an Act, entitled Act X of 1891, which raised the age 
of consummation of marriage of girls from ten to twelve years. 
It also provided absolute legislative protection to the girls upto 
the age of twelve.21 

All those measures led to the minimisation of child-marriage 
in the 19th century. It was reflected in the report of 1893 of 
Odnell, the Commissioner for Census. Giving a graphic descrip- 
tion he wrote, “‘There were rare instances of child-marriage in 
Orissa. Out of 100 boys of 15 years old, only 3 boys married 
under this age. Likewise child-marriage for girls in Orissa was 
2 while the marriage aze of the Hindu girls was 13.”?2 Analy- 
sing a study of this census report, a local periodical, Utkal 
Dipika, wrote in August 1893, “It appears that the spread of 
widow-remarriage and tbe move against child-marriage are in 
full momentum. [tis due to the reduction of child-marriage 
that the number of widows has become less.”?3 And further in 
1900, S. L. Maddox in his Settlement Report on Orissa, giving a 
more clear picture, thus wrote, ‘“Except among the Brahmans and 
the nataralised Bengalis, infant marrige is unknown, and the 


last census showed only 1.93 percent of girls under ten to be 
married.”2? 


There was yet another impact of the abolition of the Sati in 
Orissa. It promoted women’s education. 


With the avolition of Sati when the widows were shown a 
Jiberal attitude and the women came out of age-long seclusion, 
certain enlightened families thought of educating their female 
children. 
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Of course the Christian Missiomaries were the first to take steps 
in this regard. They opened schools to remove the ignorance of 
the Oriya females.?? Further more the indigenous schools in the 
country side also helped in promoting women’s education in Orissa. 


In Balasore a boarding school for native girls was started in 
1841 with Bachelor as its patron.?° Likewise in the Missionary 
school at Pipli, orphan girls were given excellent training. When 
they attained marriageable age they were given in morriage to 
Christian cultivators at the Missionary Settlement.” ,Similarly 
in 1871 Miss Crawford, an American Missionary, started a 
Missionary Girls School at Jaleswar. That year in September 
Abinash Chatterjee started Cuttack Girls School at Balubazar 
area of the town.28 Side by side books for girls were published. 
It was in 1878 that B. N. Dey published ‘Balikapatha’ in Oriya 
which was the first ever book of its kind.®° In Bhadrak, under 
the patronage of Chaturbhuja Patnaik, a «girls? school was 
established in ,1879. Financial help for its maintenance was 
known to have been received from Zemindars like Baikun?ha- 
nath Dey of Balasore and Brajaballabha Padhi of Eram. While 
the former paid Rupees six, the latter paid Rupees” ten.?° 
Further at Soro it was under the patronage of the same Chatur- 
bhuja Patnaik that another girls’ school was established in 1879 
with, twenty students on the rolls.3! Similarly at Dhenkanal- 
garh some girl students were found on the rolls of Madhyayub- 
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raj school,®& Another Hindu Bslika Bidyalaya was established 
by some Bengalis in 1881 at Cuttack®® in which there were 45 
girl students on the rolls in 1882. For the maintenance of the 
school, financial help was received from the Maharaja of 
Keonjhar, the Ranee of Talcher, Kalipad Banerjee, Chaudhury 
Kashinath Das and Baikunthanath Dey. The Government also 
extended its help in running the school. Here greater care was 
taken for the girls than was taken in Balasore afid Bhadrak.® 


Howgver all those schools were of the lower vernacular 
standard.2® It was only in 1882 that some girls for the first 
time appeared at the Middle English examination. They were 
pupils of the girls’ scho®l started by Miss Crawford at Jaleswar.3® 
The Cuttack Municipality also opened four lower primary 
girls’ schools in 1883.3” That year the Maharaja of Keonjhar 
donated eight thousand rupees for the education of Orissa, out 
of which three theusand was to be spent for a girls’ school in 
Keonjhar,38 


In 1884 two girl students of Cuttack also passed the Primary 
examination.?? Being encouraged at their success, a girls’ 
school was established at Bhadrak in 1885. Srimati Swarna- 
mayee ard Srimati Radhamani Ray of Kaupur and Srimati 
Allhadini Das of Agarpada had donated funds for its establish- 
ment. 


32. Dipika, October 2, (380. 

, 33. Dipika, November 5, 1881. 

34. Zbid, May 10, 1884. 

35. Annual Report on Education, 1881-82. 
36, P. Mukherjee, History of Orissa, Vol. VI, p. 444. 
37. OHRJ, Vol. XV, 1967, Nos. 1-2, p. 123. 

38. Dipika, July 21, 1883. 
39. /Zbid, May 10, 1884. 
40. Dipika, January 3, 1885. 
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One orphanage for women called the ‘Cuttack Female Orpha- 
nage’ was established at Cuttack under the patronage of Rev. J. 
Buckley. Although its inmates were Christians, yet education 
was not religion-oriented.#! 


Side by side some girls’ schools were established in the 
Gadjat areas by 1891.42 


It was towards the end of the 19th century that Ravenshaw 
Girls’ School was started at Cuttack. By 1897 a few more 
girls’ schools had been established in Cuttack town in places like 
Chandinichowk, Jholasahi, Gangamandira, Buxibazar and 
Ranihat.33 In the same year in July 1897, two women students 
took admission in the Ravenshaw College,44 


However with all these efforts the progress of women’s 
education was definitely slow, because of which Hunter has 
remarked, ‘‘Of female education little can be said.”45 


Thus in the wake of the abolition of Sati and the consequent 
introduction of female education, the status of ‘women in the 


society was improved. Giving an instance Mrs. Stubbins was 
known to have expressed that one elderly women of the Karan 
caste invited her saying, “Do come to my house, which is close 


by, for I have long wished to converse with you, but hitherto 
have had no opportunity.”46 


41. Dipika, June 6, 1885. 

42. Jbid, September 2, 1891. 

43. Ibid, June 26, 1897. 

44. P. Mukherjee, Op. cit., Vol. VI, p. 448. 


45.7 W. W. Hunter, A Statistical Account of Bengal, ¥ol. XIX, 
p. 171. 


46. A. Sutton. Orissa and its Evangelization, p. 256. 
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Impact of the Suppression of Infanticide 


The abolition of Infanticide brought in its train some imp- 
rovements in the status of the Khond women. With the 
suppression of this practice, their women began to be esteemed 
somewhat highly. The hatred of tbe Khonds towards girls grew 
less virulent. Furthermore, the dowry, called bride price, being 
less, the marital life in the Khond community became happier. 
Side by’ aide the Khond boys who were not ina position to 
marry on account of the high bride price got themselves married 
in greater numbers. 


Impact of the Suppression of Meriah sacrifice 


The impact of the suppression of Meriah sacrifice was most 
conspicuous in the socio-cultural life of the Khonds. This was 
mostly because of the spread of education by the Meriah Agents 
and the Missionaries for civilising the Khonds. By opening hill 
schpols, and introducing the Khond dialects ‘with the help of 
Captain Frye, a considerable progress in enlightening the Khonds 
was achieved. Speaking on the progress of the tribal education 
and its impact on the society, William Adam in his report of 
1835-38 wrote, “I am aware that much may be, and has been, 
done to civilise those tribes (Coles, Khonds, and Sourahbs of 
Orissa) by promoting and protecting industry, by administering 
justice between man and man, and by punishing crimes against 
society. » But such moral conquests can be secured only by that 
knowledge and those habfts which education gives, and the 
nleans of education have hitherto been very spa?ingly 
employed.” | 

In the beginning, the Khond chiefs were reluctant to accept 
the introduction 3f education in their areas. In this context 

oo 


” 


47. Adam’s Repoft, p. 448. 
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MacViccar has thus stated in his report of May 1885, “As 
regards education, I will onl: say that the Tat Rajah of 
Goddapur and the Patros of Subernagiri and Kotogodo would 
gladly receive school masters, being ashumed of their ignorance 
and inferiority of the plains.”“8 But by the persistent efforts 
of the British they gradually understood its importance and 
started to cooperate with the Government. 


Of course the progress of education was very slov. but the 
awareness for education brought about a state of mind which 
helped the Khonds in coming out of their dreadful ignorance. 
Side by side gradually their mind was prepared to throw off 
some of the age-long superstitions. ‘Yhis was achieved partly 
by force and partly by means of education. However a clear 
stagnation of socio-cultural progress was removed thereby. 
Mention may be made of some deep-rooted superstitions, such 
as that the colour of turmeric would not be red without pouring 
of human blood, that rainfall would depend upon the amount 
of tears coming out of the eyes of the Meriahs, the placem®nt 
of the human flesh in the land for making it more fertile. All 
these superstitions were removed by the suppression of Meriah 
practice. No longer did they believe that there, was any 
relation between Human sacrifices and nature’s disasters. Rather 
they gave greater attention to make their lands more fertile by 
using fertilizers and undertaking irrigation. Consequently 
agricultursl production increased. And with this increase, the 
Khonds’ way of living became better. Furthermore, with the 
progress in learning, a spectacular change in their sanitary lifer 
was noticed. They became more and more neat and clean. 
Their befiaviour also became more orderly and polished. 


48. Meriah Reports, p. 62, J. MacViccar, Officiating Agent 
l in Hill Tiracts of Orissa, to the Secretary to thé Govern- 
ment of India, May 21, 1855. 
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Again it was with the abolition of Meriah sacrifice that 
ceremonial expenses became much less although animals were 
substituted in place of human beings. Thereby the economic 
prosperity of the Khonds increased. At the same time the 
converted Khonds received financial help from Missionary 
funds. Lands and employment were also provided by the 
Missionaries. Medical help was given to the sick and suffering. 
All those were found to have brought a distinct „ socio-economic 
change ih the Khond community. 


There was yet another distinct effect on the Khonds which 
was a result of the suppression of Meriah sacrifice. Often 
different tribes of Khpnds used to fight among themselves 
mostly on account of their economic distress and lack of 
enlightenment. But it was after the suppression of the rite 
when they became economically developed and more enlightened 
that feud between different Khond tribes seldom occurred. 


Furthermore it was to facilitate the operations for the 
suppression of Meriah and Infanticide that a good number of 
roads were opened to the inaccessible hill tracts. Thereby the 
Khor'&@s could come in contact with the people of the plains who 
were more civilized and enlightened. This contact helped in 
cultural assimilation. In this context Campbell thus writes, 
“The moral effect on the Khonds of well frequenteq roads 
passing through their country was great.” At the same time 
these roads helped ins» the increase of their economig prosperity 
when goods , produced by them could be exchanged with those 
produced in the plains through the vendors who could go in<cide 
the inaccessible hill areas with ease after the opening of the 
communication facilities. 


The suppressjon of Meriah sacrilice brought in its train an 
increase of indigenous industry. That was because ‘The rescued 


49. Campbell’s Narrative, p. 134. 
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Meriahs”, reported MacNeill, “who have been from time to 
time established as ryots in various parts of Lower Ghoomsur, 
have now gained babits of industry.” °0 Besides industry the 
Meriahs were trained as personnels of various occupations such 
as—teachers, artificers, or husbandmen. Thus interests other 
than cultivation and hunting were created in the minds of 
Khonds. Even those who wanted to take to farming were 
given land by the Government. Irrigation facilities were also 
provided. Thus Meriahs started to lead a happy and wdmfort- 
able life. This was admitted by the Khonds then.selves.* 
Reiterating the overall effects MacNeill reported further, “The 
villages are in a flourishing condition and the few Meriahs who 
are now receiving monthly batta will from the Ist July be in- 
dependent of Goverament support.” °! Examining the impact 
of the Meriah operation as a whole the Court of Directors in 
their Despatch of June 14, 1854 mentioned, “‘1t is obvious that 
the germs of ultimate civilisation have beem planted in the 
country, and we may entertain a confident hope that the advance 
of the population towards a higher social condition will be np 
an accelerated ratio of progress.”? 


Reviewing the general condition of the Khonds on the 
occasion otf the fifty years’ celebration after the discovery of 
Meriah aad Infanticide in Khbond tracts, the Agent of the 
Goveroment in Ganjam reported in 1887, “The Jubilee has a 
double significance in Khondistan, as it was in the year 1837 or 
the year of Her Majesty’s Accession that Captain Campbell 


50. Meriah Reports, p. 76, A. C. MacNeill, Agent in the Hill 
Tracts of Orissa, to the Secretary to Government of India, 
May 14, 1859. 


* See the Khond song in Appendix—K. 


51. Meriah Reports, p. 76, A. C. MacNeill, Agent in the Hill 
Tracts of Orissa to the Secretary to Government of India, 
May 14, 1859. 


52. Quoted in The Calcutta Review, Vol. 115, 1902, p. 66. 
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Dirst came up above the Ghats for the purpose of suppressing 
the ‘Meriah’ or Human sacrifice, though it was not till some years 
later that a regular Agency was established for that purpose. The 
fifty years have perhaps made a greater change in the Maliahs 
than in any other portion of Her Majesty’s Dominions. At the 
beginning of the period the whole tract of the country was almost 
unknown to Europeans, and Meriah or female sacrifice prevailed. 
Now the country had been opened up by numerous roads while 
carts can came up as far as Balliguds itself. Schools have been 
started dnd Police-stations established throughout its length and 
breadth. ln addition to this there are a special Agent and three 
magistrates and Distrigt Munsiffs in the hill tracts for the 
administration of criminal and civil justice,”?3 


Another impact of the suppression of Meriah cannot be Jost 
sight of. With the spread of civilization and the improvement 
in communication the Khonds were gradually found to have 
adopted Hindu customs. In this context W. Taylor who was 
ths Sub-Divisional Magistrate of Khurda for more than fifteen 
years has thus made a report, ‘‘The Khonds, or Santias, the 
aboriginal tribes are, in fact, completely Hinduized. They 
venerate the cow and observe all Hindu festivals, and look upon 
themselves as Hindus of good cast€...... The orthodox Hindus of 
Khurda look upon the semi-civilized Khonds as of fairly good 
caste and will put up in their villages, or lodge in the house of 
a Khond, although thgy would consider themselves polluted by 
doing such things in the villages of Savars, Bauris and other 
aboriginal races of Khurda.”’4 


53. Bd. Procd, Jud (OSA LR Acsn 1242G), Agent to the 
~ Governmegpt in Ganjam, to the Chief Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Judicial Department, Octacamund, July 12. 1887. 


54. Quoted in L. S. S. O’Malley’s Bihar and Orissa Districi 
Gazetteers, “Puri, p. 81. 
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Besides this, a large number of Khonds had abandoned 
their ancestral hills and forests for regular cultivation in the 
plains. Of course quite a large proportion of the tribe clinging 
to their mountain fastnesses had preserved intact their ancestral 
traditions. Discussing the effects of their migration to the 
plains, N. K. Bose, the Collector of puri in eighteen nineties, 
in his article on ‘The Hindus of Puri and Their Religion’ pub- 
lished in ‘The Calcutta Review’ of July 1891 thus made a 
mention that “The Khonds who have migrated into tht plains 
have gradually adopted a settled life, copying Hindu rites and 
becoming fused in the general Hindu community.” °° 


Furthermore, the Khonds after the suppression of Meriah 
enjoyed more freedom. That was because “‘In consideration of 
their abandonment of Meriah sacrifices”, writes Verrier Elwin, 
“The Khonds received sanads giving them the freedom of the 
country, permitting them to practice their axe-cultivation and 
excusing them from the payment of all taxes. This whole 
area, therefore, is usually free.36 


The progress and economic prosperity of the Khonds consi- 
derably influenced the way of life of other tribal pedple of 
Orissa. The Rajas, the Chiefs and the local Government otficers 
also contributed in their own sphere in bringing about this 
changes They took steps in breaking off the age-old tradition 
and the way of life of various other tribes. Mention may be 
made of caange in the Juangs, the leaf-ivearers, who covered: 
their nakedness by wearing leaves. kn 1871 an English Officer 
presented each of the Juang women with a strip of cotton cloth. 
They wore it after burning the bunches and thus solemaly dis- 
carded thé leaves.57 


55. Ibid. 


56. Man in India, Vol. XXIV, 1944, No. 1, p. 40, Verrier 
Elwin’s ‘Notes on a Khond Tour’. 


57. L. S. S. O'Malley, Indi@s Social Heritage, p. 98. 
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That year the Maharaja of Dhenkanal also succeeded in 
persuading the Juangs to wear clothes pomising to supply clothes 
for all their family free of cost. Accordingly, clothes worth 
four or five hundred rupees were given to them. Side by side, 
the Maharaja also made an attempt and partially succeeded in 
spreading education among them.°® But the Juangs of 
Hindole were unwilling to part with their traditional customs. 
Vehergently criticising their brethren in Dhenkanal, they treated 
them as outcaste. But it was owing to the efforts of Sri Hare- 
krishna Das, Assistant Superintendent of Hindole that the Juangs 
changed their attitude and used clothes. The Raja of Hindole 
also distributed clothes with his own hands among the Juangs in 
his territory.? 

Similar was the effect in the field of superstitions prevalent 
among the tribes. One such superstition was the cure of cholera 
by worshipping Goddess (Thakurani). Outbreak of Cholera 
was believed to Have been Her work. In 1872 Cholera took the 
form of an epidemic in the Gadjat States. Gut of fear schools 
were closed in Banki. The Raja of Khandpara closed his 
palace for one month. Similarly the Raja of Nayagarh left his 
capital and stayed outside in a lonely, ‘Killa’. On the other 
hand they took no medicine nor adopted any method for its 
prevention. But after the suppression of Sati, Meriah sacrifice 
and Infanticide, their ignorance and superstitions graduélly dis- 
appeared. They started taking vaccination which was introduced 
by the British. At the same time they used medicines and 
kept themselves clean for prevention of the diseases. 


Thus the impact of the social reforms of the 19th Century 


in Orissa was not negligible. It was most perceptible in the 


58. Dipika, February 4, 1871. 
59. Zbid, February 18, 1871. 
60. Dipika, Tune 8, 1872. 
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tribal society which had been neglected previously. It was in 
the wake of social reforms that the tribals began to prosper 
along with the inhabitants of the rest of Orissa. Naturally, the 
progress was very slow. That was because age-old customs and 
traditions do not change overnight and they die hard. Neverthe- 
less all those reforms laid a strong foundation of prosperity over 
which the superstructure was built in the 20th century. In that 
sense the reforms of the 19th century can be called the harbinger 
for the 20th century which was marked by progress and pros- 
perity. 


Source: Author, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 


Gonclusion 


It i is right from the very birth of man that various beliefs and 
superstitions, whether right or wrong, natural or supernatural, 
religiousyor irreligous, have been the sheet-anchor of his life. 
That is because when knowledge was a closed chamber, he 
had to depend more on Spirits or nature. Thus the belief in 
good or evil spirit, God and Goddess appeared on his 
mental horizon. The people of Orissa were no exception to 
this phenomenon. In them appeared various beliefs and supersti- 
tions mostly concerned with socio-religious customs. As else- 
where, the geography, environment, ethnic divisions, the nature 
and living standard of the people of Orissa played conspicuous 
redes in the appearance of all such customs. Geographically in 
Orissa there were two distinct regions with different environments, 
naméPy the plains inhabited by somewhat advanced Hindu Oriyas 
and the wild and inaccessible highlands inhabited mostly by 
tribal people who were grossly rustic and backward. As such 
in those two regions two separate social systems came into,.being. 
These social systems produced three gruesome and horrid 
customs concerning “he murder of human beings. One was 
Sati which prevailed among the high caste Hindus of the plains 
and the other two were Human sacrifice called Meriah and 
Infanticide both of which were found among the Khonds. 
While Sati was more or less a socio-religious rite, Memjah was a 
socio-religious practice which grew out of their queer supersti- 
tious belief that® Human sacrifice was imperative for their very 
existence, Infanticide was yet another social practice which of 
course had nothieg to do with religion, 
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However a man is rational by nature. So he is not prepared 
to tolerate the murder of innocent human beings without any 
rationality or moral justification behind it. An attitude to 
revolt against such practices grows in him. This was what 
happened in the 19th century Orissa. The people became keen 
to prevent the unnecessary loss of human lives in the name of 
socio-religious customs which had been handed down to them 
through successive generations. 


Of course certain factors worked for this rational &pproach 
to the problems. Of those one was the impact of the times. 
The eighteenth century was marked by growing social insecurity 
and demoralisation prejudicial to the general interests of the 
people in India, and Orissa was no exception to it. Orissa was 
then under the control of the Mughals and then the Marathas 
who had no interest in or rescources for bringing about and 
social change. Economic exploitation being their supreme interest, 
misrule and oppression became the order of the day. This 
state of affairs in the 18th century Orissa created a favourable 
field to usher in social changes in the 19th century. This was 
given shape to by the British who occupied Orissa iin 1803. 
Western ideas and ideals percolated into Orissa througu different 
agencies such as the administrative machinery, the Christian 
Missions and the educational institutions. This made the people 
of Orissa re-examine and revalue their superstitious beliefs, 
traditions and customs. As a result, people started to realise 
the inefficacies of many superstitious Social practices. 


In the 19th century the British Government, while shaping 
their new colonial policy for India with a ‘civilizing mission’ in 
view, discarded the cautious religious policy followed hitherto 
and intervened in the s2cio-religious customs of the natives. As 
suck Orissa came under the spell of this policy. As good luck 
would have it, some enlightened Commissiotiers were posted to 
Orissa who with reforming zeal took a keen interest in the 
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eradication of the social evils. There were also posted succes- 
sively some able Agents to the Hill Tracts of Orissa for assisting 
the Commissioners. For as long as twenty-five years they 
steadily exercised moral influence on the Khonds to abolish the 
inhuman practices like Meriah and Infanticide. 


The role of the Missionaries in creating a favourable con- 
dition for social changes was no less. Bringing with them the 
store af western knowledge to India and Orissa as well, they be- 
came the pioneers of education among the people, particularly 
among the backward classes in Orissa. They were also the 
pioneers of women’s education. These Missionaries started 
attacking the hesitant policy of the Government from time to 
time in respect of the eradication of socio-religious evils. The 
pace of social change was thus accelerated. 


The spread of education was yet another factor for bringing 
about a mental awakening and consciousness among the people 
of Orissa. With the opening of schools, both by the Missionaries 
and by the Government, and the consequent spread of education, 
the seeds of liberalism were sown. The conservative attitude of 
the people underwent a change. 


With the spread of education, Printing presses were estab- 
lished in various parts of Orissa. In their wake a good number 
of journals and periodicals came into being. Besides other 
matters the evils of social prejudices and superstitions were 
reflected therein. All those writings enlightened the’ readers and 
trained their minds to iwvolt against the pernicious practices 
prcvailing in their society. 


Side by side in Orissa many societies, associations and clubs 
came into existence in the 19th century. Their principal aim 
was to bring about a general consciousness for social changv. 
Although most of such institutions were established in the later 
part of the 19thb~ century, still they helped in the prevention of 
the reoccurrence of the inhuman social practices. 
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To add to those factors, the. development of communications 
in the plains as well as the highlands of Orissa created a field 
for introducing social changes. In its wake, there came the 
cultural contact between the people of the plains and those of 
the highlands namely the tribal people, a majority of whom 
were Khonds. Their association with the more civilised people 
-of the plains softened their attitude towards the sanguinary 
practices prevalent in their society. 


It was against this background that the British Government 
in Orissa decided to intervene and suppress the gruesome prac- 
tices that resulted in a terrible loss of human lives such as Sati, 
Merial and Infanticide. Initially adhering to a mild and 
cautious policy, extreme intervention later on became the hall- 
mark of their policy. 


To start with, the British Government took up Sati which 
was known to have prevailed in Orissa from the 12th century 
A. D. onwards, although it had been in practice in India frem 
ancient times. The Muslim and Maratha rulers of Orissa, prior 
to the British had tried to suppress it, but they had failed. The 
former failed because their plan of action was not well laid out. 
No legal sanction behind their course of action was there either. 
The Marathas were not sincere enough in their interference with 
such an age-old social custom. However it was with the arrival 
of Lord Wellesley, during whose Governor-Generalship Orissa was 
occupied by the British, that the prohibition of Sati was taken 
up. But he was advised by his superiors not to be rash in this 
regard. Thereafter other Governors-General tried to discourage 
the practice in a mild form. Circulars were sent to the local 
officials asking them to dissuade the widows from taking recourse 
to this practice. Maintenance allowances were - proposed to be 
given_to the widows who refrained themselves from commi- 
tting Sati. The Zemindars were iostructed«±0 exercise their 
influence in putting a check on this practice taking place 
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in their localities. The Magistrates were instructed to furnish 
annually Sati Reports to the Government, mentioning therein 
the name, year and circumstances of different Sati cases commi- 
tted under their jurisdiction. But all those measures produced 
no desired results, mainly because there was no legal sanc- 
tion behind them. Of course the number of occurrences was 
minimised. 


It Was 1829 that a legal bias was given to the prohibition of 
the practice by enacting a Regulation for the purpose. That 
was because a favourable wind was then blowing for the prohibi- 
tion of Sati. Simultaneously the Missionaries, the British officials, 
and the Indians, excépt of course the orthodox Hindus, raised 
their voice in favour of its suppression. Ram Mohbun Roy, an 
outstanding social reformer, activised the efforts and channelised 
in the right direction the national current in favour of its 
abolition. Al} these efforts strengthened the hands of the 
Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck, who himself was a 
liberal person out and out. He took a bold step by passing a 
Regulation in 1829 prohibiting this cruel practice of Sati. There- 
after cases of Sati began to have a welcome decrease. Of course 
in certain places, particularly among the Raj families of Orissa, 
the practice was known to have taken place. But in each such 
case the abetters after investigation were given punishment. Thus 
by the middle of the 19th century, the practice of Sati could be 
completely abolished. Being emboldened at this success, the 
British Covernment tbgn took up the matter of another blood- 
letting practice even more gruesome than Sati. It was Human 
sacrifice called Meriah. 4 


Based on the socio-religious custom, Human sacrifice was 
practised by 2 section of the Khonds in tbe hill tracts of Orissa. 
It originated from a vague superstitious belief that crops would 
be abundant if. human blood was offered to their Earth Goddess 
and was then sprinkled on their fields. They also believed that 
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dangers such as natura! calamities, epidemic and sickness in the 
family could be averted through human sacrifice. Even for 
success in inter-tribal battles, human victims were sacrificed. The 
mode of sacrificing the victim was so barbarous and heart-rend- 
ing that it was bound to evoke the sympathy of any person who 


came to Know of it. 


However, it was right from the time of the discovery of 
Meriah sacrifice in 1836 that efforts were made by the British 
Government to suppress it. Initially they were prudent-<snough 
not to resort to coercion and intimidation lest such methods 
should lead to an open rebellion of the Khonds against them. 
So exercise of moral influence and persuasion was resorted to. 
But living as they did in the depths of total ignorance and super- 
stition; the Khonds were not moved by this policy as much as 
was expected. Human sacrifice continued to take place. But 
it was not as frequent as before. Hence a mcre vigorous and 
active policy became imperative. A Meriah Agency coinprising 
the whole Meriah tracts of Madras and Bengal Presidencies was 
constituted by the Supreme Government in 1845. Captain 
Macpherson became the first Meriah Agent. Then came Colonel 
Campbell. Devoted and committed officers both of them largely 
Succeeded in suppresing the practice. Of course other Agency 
Officers hy their constant visits to the Meriah tracts, some Rajas 
and Zemindars by their active cooperation contributed to the 
suppression of the practice. Side by side a few other measures 
such as the spread of education, construction of Zoads and 
establishinent of fairs helped in making the Khonds more pro- 
gressive and enlightened. As a result of all this, the Khonds 
no longer liked to stick to this practice with any great rigidity. 
Even then the sacrifice continued in secret. So the British 
Government was obliged to use force as and when necessary. 
Severe punishments were at times inflicted on the abettors, This 
was how the practice was completely abolished-by 1861. The 
special Agency for the suppression of Meriah sacrifice was abo- 
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lished that year. Even then the.Police were asked to be vigilant 
in the concerned. areas. Of course the British Government was 
not merely contented with the abolition of the practice; they 
were equally keen to settle the rescued Meriahs. As such, 
different avenues were opended for their settlement. They were 
given education and training in different crafts and indigenous 
industries, and were thus made useful members of the Khond 
society, The prosperity of the Khonds was -thereby boosted. 
Furthermore with the abandonment of the sacrifice, their 
standard of living became higher as no more they were required’ 
to purchase victims at a high cost. 


There was yet anotKer inhuman practice which caught the 
benign attention of the British. It was Infanticide which was 
prevalent in some of the Khond tracts of Ganjam and Koraput 
districts. But it was never in vogue among the sacrificing tribes 
of the Khonds. When its origin is traced in their legends, it 
is found that their marriage customs and poverty were responsi- 
Hie for the prevalence of this practice. ˆ 


However, long before the discovery of Infanticide among the 
Khonds of Orissa, the British Government had already come to 
know of its existence in other parts of India. Since then the 
Missionaries and other British Officers had been raising their 
voice against the cruelty of the practices till the British Sovern- 
ment was fully convinced of taking up the task in right earnest. 
The bdbperation for “the suppression of Infanticide ~ among the 
Khonds was hence takerm up. 


The policy adopted for the suppression of Infanticide was 
more or less the same as it was in the case of Meriah sacrifice. 
The same Meriah Agents were entrusted with the task of sup- 
pressing this mfanticide. The same method of frequent tours 
and vigilance by the Meriah Agents coupled with the policy of 
persuasion and hen coercion worked well in encouraging the 
Khonds for preserving their female children. Of course greatly 
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attached to their social customs,.the Khonds of some Infantici- 
dal muthas rebelled in 1&63 against the British for the strong 
actions taken against them. But their rebellion was suppressed 
by the British arms. 

Thus it was by 1870 that Infanticide was completely rooted 
out. When a General Act concerning the prohibition of In- 
fanticide was introduced in 1870 it was not {necessary to apply 
it to the Khond ‘iracts of Orissa. 


It is to be observed that it was by the benign intervention of 
the British Government that three deep-rooted social customs 
concerning the loss of human lives amounting to murder could 
be finally eradicated. Of course certain factors made their task 
easy. 


However all these reforms were not bereft of tangible im- 
pact on the socio-cultural and economic lives of the people of 
Orissa. 


The reforms resulted in the improvement of the status of 
women. When the abolition of Sati led to a liberal treatment to 
the widows, women in general were found to have enjoyed 
greater freedom. Ground was also prepared for the jintroduc- 
tion of widow-remarriage. As is to be expected, this worked in 
slow degrees. Child-marriage was indirectly discouraged. Side 
by side, efforts were made to bring out the women from their 
dreadful seclusion by providing them with- education. Similar 
was the case of the Khond women zsafter the jsuppression of 
Infanticide. No more the Khonds treated their female children 
with disdain. 


Another important impact of the social reforms was the 
prosperity of the Khonds. In course of the suppression of 
Meriah sacrifice, the British Government took up certain measu- 
res which ultimately helped in the rise of their .sconomic status. 
{> ntion may be made of construction of roads and establish- 
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ment of fairs and schools. By connecting the plains with the 
inaccessible Kbond tracts, the products of the hilly areas could 
be exchanged. The Khonds also could come in contact with 
the more advanced Hindus of the plains and gradually adopted 
their customs. If the Khonds are found to have worshipped 
some Hindu Gods and Goddesses and observed Hindu fairs and 
festivals in the present century, it is largely to due their contact 
with the Hindus which came in the wake of this social reforms 
in the ‘49th century. And the most notable change marked in 
their social life was the removal of superstitions to a consider- 
able extent. No more did they remain grossly superstitious, 
rustic and ignorant. Accepting the new trend, the Khonds 
bore a new look. Side by side the change in the mode of life 
of the Khonds influenced other tribal people who too were 
found to have discarded a number of age-old superstitions. 
Of course such changes were not fast and remarkable. Even 
then, those were discernible. 


sz However it was because of the manifold changes in the 
socio-economic lives of the people of Orissa coming in the 
wake ~f the social reforms that the British Government was 
to be highly applauded. True, most of the things they had 
done in their own empire were prompted by selfish ends. But 
it appears that in this case the suppression of the elements of 
cruelty and inhumanity was their desideratum. They did not 
like to see what was opposed to their law and ethics. 


In any case, the social Jeforms of the 19th century Orissa 
_imfluenced later the life of the people so much so that those can 
be rightly called tne harbingers of the prosperity and progress 
which came in the 20th century, The entire society and culture 
underwent a transformation, 


— 
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AFPENDIX—C 


A Draft of Direction Issued By Magistrates 
To the Police Daroghas Regarding Sati* 


Whereas it has appeared, that during the ceremony domina- 
ted “‘suttee”’, (at which Hindoo women burn themselves) 
certain acts have been occasionally committed, in direct opposi- 
tion to the rules laid down in the religious institutes of the 
Hindoos, by which that practice is authorised, and forbidden in 
particular cases; as, for instance, at several places pregnant 
women and girls not yet arrived at their full age, have been 
burnt alive; and people, after having intoxicated women, by 
administering intoxicating substances, Rave burnt them without 
their assent, whilst insensible, aad in as much as this conduct 
is contrary to the Shaster, and perfectly inconsistent with every 
principle of humanity, (it appearing from the expositions of the 
Hindoo law, delivered by Pundits, that the burning a woman 
pregnant, or one having child of tender years, or a girl not yet 
arrived at full age, is expressly forbidden in the Shasters; and 
also, that the intoxicating a woman for the purpose of burning 
her, and the burning one without her assent, or against her 
will, is highly illegal, and contrary to established usage, the 
police darogahs are hereby accordingly, under the sanction of 
government, strictly enjoined to use the utmost care, and make 
every effort to prevent the forbidden practices above mentioned, 
from taking place within the limits of their thannas; and they 
are further required on all occasions, immediately on receiving 
intelligence that this ceremony is likely to occur, either them- 
selves to proceed to the spot, or send their mohurrer or jemadar, 
accompanied by a burkunday of Hindoo religion, to learn of 
the woman who is to be burnt, whether she Las given her 
assent, and ascertain the other particulars above mentioned, 
relative to her age, & c. & c. In the event of tn¢ female who 


Vide EIAWI, 1821, pp. 32-33. 
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is to be burnt, being less than sixteen years of age, or 
there being signs of her pregnancy, or on her declaring herself 
in that situation, or should be people be proposing to burn her, 
after having intoxicated her, without her assent or against her 
will, (the burning of woman under any of these circumstances, 
being in direct opposition to what is enjoined in the Shasters, 
and manifestly an act of illegal violence), it will be then their 
duty “9p prevent the ceremony, thus forbidden,’and contrary to 
established usage, from taking place, and requre those prepared 
to perform it to refrain from so doicg; also, to explain to 
them, that in the event of their persisting to commit any act 
forbidden, they would involve themselves in a crime, and be- 
come subject to retribution and punishment. But in the case 
of woman being of full age, and no other impediment existing, 
they will nevertheless remain on the spot, and not allow the 
imcst minute particular to escape observation; and in the case 
of people preparing to burn a woman by compulsion, or after 
having made her insensible, by administering spirituous liquors 
or narcotic drugs, it will be then their duty to exert themselves 
in restraining them; and, at the same time, to let them know 
that it is not the intention of the government to check or forbid 
any act authorized by the tenets of the religion of the inbabi- 
tants of their dominions, or even to require that any express 
leave or permission be required, previously to the pertormance 
of the act of “suttee’”’, and the police officers are not to interfere 
or prevent any such act from taking place and lastly. it will be 
their duty to transmit immediately for the information of the 
magistrate, a full detail of any measure which they may have 
adopted on this subject; and also, on every occasion, when 
within the limits of their thannas, this ceremony of “suttee” 
may take place, the same being lawfully conducted, they will 
insert in the monthly reports. 


(Signed) J. C. C. Sutherland 
Assistant. 
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Sati Regulation XVII, A. D. 1829 of 
The Bengal Code, 4 December 1829.* 


A regulation for declaring the practice of suttee, or of 
burning or burying alive the widows of Hindus, illeg#1, and 
punishable by the Criminal Courts. Passed by the governor- 
general in Council on the 4th December 1829, corresponnidg 
with 20th Aughun 1236 Bengal era; the 23rd Aughun 1237 
Fasli; the 21st Aughun 1237 Vilayati; the 8th Aughun 1886 
Samvat, and the 6th Jamadi-u-Sani 1245 Hegira. 


The practice of suttee, or of burning or burying alive the 
widows of Hindus, is revolting to the feelings of human nature; 
it is nowhere enjoined by the religion of the Hindus as an 
imperative duty; on the contrary a life of purity and retirement 
on the part of the widow is more especially and preferably 
inculcated, and by a vast majority of that people throughout 
India the practice is not kept up, nor observed; in some exten- 
sive districts it does not exist: in those in which it lias been 
most frequent it is notorious that in manv instances acts of 
atrociticy have been perpetrated which have been shocking to 
the Hindus themselves, and in their eyes unlawful and wicked. 
The measures hitherto adopted to discourage and prevent such 
acts have failed of success, and the govérnor-general in Council 
is deep!y impressed with the conviction that the abuses in 
question cannot be effectually put an end to without abolishing 
the practicv altogether. Actuated by these considerations the 
governor-general in Council, without intending to depart from 
one of the first and most important principles of the system of 


* Vide Bentinck’s Correspondence, Vol. I, pp. 360-362. 
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British government in India, “that all classes uf the people be 
secure in the observance of their religious usages, so long that 
system can be adhered to without violation of the paramount 
dictates of justice and humanity, has deemed it right to estab- 
lish the following rules, which are hereby enacted to be in force 
from the time of their promulgation throughout territories im- 
mediately subject to the presidence of Fort William. 


II." The practise of Suttee, or of burning or burying alive 
the wivows of Hindus, is hereby declared illegal, and punishable 
by the Criminal Courts. 


III. First. All Zemindars, taluqdars, or other proprietors 
of land, whether malguzari or lakhiraj; all sadar farmers and 
under-renters of land of every description; all dependent taluq- 
dars; all naibs and other loca! agents; all native officers employed 
in the collection of the revenue and rents of land on the part 
of government, or the court of wards; and all munduls or other 
Bead men of villages are hereby declared especially accountable 
for the immediate communication to the officers of the nearest 
polise station of any intended sacrifice of the nature described 
in the foregoing section; and any Zeinindar, or other description 
of persons above noticed, to whom such responsibility is decla- 
red to attach, who may be convicted of wilfully neglecting or 
delaying to furnish the information above required; shall be 
liable to be fined by, th: magistrate or joint magistrate in any 
sum not exceeding two hundred rupees, and in default of pay- 
ment to be confined for any pzriod of imprisonment not exceed- 
ing six months. 


Secondly. Immediately on receiving intelligenc> that the 
secrifice declared illegal by this regulation is likely to occur, the 
police darogah shall either repair in person to the spot, or 
depute. his mohurrir or jamadar, accompanied by one on more 
burkundazes cf the Hindu religion; and it shall be the duty of 
the police ofricers to announce to the persons assembled for the 
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performance of the ceremony, that it is illegal; and to endea- 
vour to prevail on them to disperse, explaining to them that in 
the event of their persisting in it they will involve themselves in 
a crime, and become subject to punishment by the criminal 
courts. Should the parties assembled proceed in defiance of 


these remonstrances to carry the ceremony into effect, it shall 
be the duty of the police officers to use all lawful means in 
their power to prevent the sacrifice from taking place, and to 
apprehend the principal persons aiding and abetting in the 
performance of it, and in the event of the police-officers being 
unable to apprehend them, they shall endeavour to ascertain 
their names and places of abode, and shall immediately com- 
municate the whole of the particulars to the magistrate or joint 
magistrate for his orders. 


Thirdly. Should intelligence of a sacrifice have been carried 
into effect before their arrival at the spot, they will nevertheless 
institute a full enguiry into the circumstances of the case, is 
like manner as on all other occasions of unnatural death, anu 
report them for the information and orders of the magistrate 
or joint magistrate, to whom they may be subordinate. 


1V. First. On the receipt of the reports required to be 
made by the police darogahs, under the provisions of the 
foregoing section, the magistrate or joint magistrate of the 
jurisdiction in which the sacrifice may have taken place, shall 
enquire into the circumstances of the case, and shall adopt the 
necessary measures for bringing the parties concerned in pro- 
moting it to trial before the court of circuit, 


Secondly. It is hereby declared, that after the promulga- 
tion of this regulation all persons convicted of aiding ard 
abetting in the sacrifice of a Hindu widow, by burning or 
burying her alive, whether the sacrifice be voluntary on her part 
or not, shall be deemed guilty of culpable homicide, and shall 
be liable to punishment by fine or both fine and imprisonment, 
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at the discretion of the court of circuit, according to the nature 
and circumstances of the case, and the degree of guilt establi- 
shed against the offender; nor shall it be held to be any plea 
of iustification that he or she was desired by the party sacrificed 
to assist in putting her to death. 

Thirdly. Persons committed to take their trial before the 
court of circuit for the offence above mentioned shall be ad- 
mitted to bail or not, at the discretion of the magistrate or joint 
magistrate, sucject to the general rules in force in regard to the 
admissiohi of bail. 


V. It is further deemed necessary to declare, that nothing 
contained ia this regulaton shall be construed to preclude the 
court of nizamut adalat from passing sentence of death on 
persons convicted of using violence or compulsion, or of 
having assisted in burning or burying alive a Hindu widow 
while labouring under a state of intoxication, or stupefaction, or 
other cause impending the exercise of her free will, when, 
from the aggravated nature of the offence, proved against the 
prisoner, the court may see no circumstances to render him or 
her a proper object of mercy. 
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Recognizance or Engagement taken from Chief 
Officers and Zemindars of Tributary Mehals* 


Recognizance or Engagement taken from the Chief Officers 
of the Rajah of ‘ Killah Nursingpore a Tributary Estate,.subor- 
dinate to Cuttack, to secure the prevention of the practice of’ 
“Suttee”?. Executed by Balkroostno Putnaik Baburta, or Chief 
Minister of the Rajah, Gungadur Chamookarun Patnaik, Neel 
Baharee Mabantee, Dusruthee Patnaik, and Lokenath Patnaik, 
Officers of the Rajah’s household. 


We, the Baburta and others, officers of the Rajah of Killah 
Nursingpore, hereby bind ourselves as follows :— 


It having been stated, in accordance with ‘the commands of 
the Home Government and the Governor-General, in clause 2 
of the Rules of Practice issued by the Superintendent of the 
Tributary Mehbals, that the practice of ‘‘Suttee”, or the burning 
of living Hindoo females, is altogether prohibited : we therefore 
and accordingly have forbiddcn this practice within ths limits of 
this Killah of Nursingpore, and we do bind ourselves never 
volurtarily, or under compulsion, to lend our aid to the per- 
formance of any such rite, so prohibited by the Superintendent 
of the Tributary Mehals, or to allow others to do so. 


Further, if on the demise of a Rajah, any of his Ranees 
should actually desire to become “‘Suttees”, and should disregard 
our prohilitions, we will restrain them from becoming “‘Suttees”’, 
and make a report of the circumstance to the Superintendent, 


* wide Aitchison’s Collection, Vol. I, pp. 197-198. 
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and conform to such orders as we may receive from him. 
Without the Superintendent’s orders (or permission) we will not 
allow any person to become a Suttee. And we engage unhesita- 
tingly to submit ourselves to any penal orders which the Superin- 
tendent of the Tributary Mehals may issue, if we shall act in 
any way contrary to the engagements of this Recognizance. 


Dated 4th day of the month of Bysack 1249, corresponding to 
the 14th of April A. D. 1842. 
Signed by Balkroostno Patnaik and others. 
N. b? Engagements, precisely similar in purport and word- 
ing, were cxecuted at the same time by the officers 
of the following Tributary Mehals, and Zemindars, 


namely :— 

1. Of Nyagurh 8. Of Tigherea 

2. Of Baramba 9. Of Boad 

3. Of Hindolg 10. Of Talchere 

4. Of Runpore 11. Of Dhenkanal 
25. Of Ungool 12. Of Nilgid 

6. Of Duspulla Jorembo 13. Of Mohurbhunj 

7.0 Of Autgur 14. Of Keonjbar. 


And of the Zemindar of Autmullick, and of the Surburakar 
of Pal Lahara. 


(True Translation) 


WM. L. DACEY 


Oqriah Translator to Government: 
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APPENDIX—F 


The Resolutions which formed the Basis of the 
Act of XXII, 1845.* 


“The practical measures to be pursued to repress the crimes 
of this superstitions, are questions of the deepest intciest to 
humanity, in which the character of the Indian Goveroment is 
concerned and its efforts ought never to cease until it has 
succeeded in extirpating such abominable customs. 


“Considering the nature and the extent of the conntry in 
which they prevail, the condition of the wild tribes who inhabit 
the unhealthy fastnesses of Orissa, and the small number of 
individuals employed in the suppression of these sacrifices, there 
is reason to be gratified, that so much has already been accom- 
plished with such very slender means. 


“Almost all the Officers of experience who have written on 
this subject, are unanimous, that the exinction of the Me-iah 
sacrifice must be obtained by gradual and voluntary operations 
that force and intimidation ought not to be resorted to, as in 
all probability the attempt would be attended with much loss of 
life, and little chance of ultimate success. This risk would be 
incurred that the Khond tribes would take opportunities of 
sacrificing their victims in secret, and if force were employed 
there would be the same unsatisfactory results as those which 
attended the Madras Army in the Goomsur Campaign, when 
the lossess and sufferings of the Troops were great in consequence 
of the insalubrity of the climate. 


* “Vide SRG (India), Vol. ¥, pp. 90-93. 
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“These is also a general concurrence of opinion that the 
efforts of the Government ought to be made under one system 
and one influential agent; that his coadjutors should conduct their 
proceedings simultaneously with him, and in subordination to 
him that by thus entrusting to one controlling authority, the 
management of this difficult undertaking, there will be a better 
chance of success, than if the authority continue divided, as it 
has hitherto been, between Bengal and Madras Officers. 


“The Governor General in Council is satisfied that this 
object will be test attained by the formation of an agency 
extending over the whole tsact of country where human sacrifices 
prevail, which agency shall be under the general guidance of 
the Government of India. 


“The Governor General in Council would propose in the 
first instance to remove from the jurisdiction and superintendence 
of the Commissioner and Superintendent of Trjbutary Mehbals 
in Cuttack, the estates of Duspullah and Boad, and place them 
under the jurisdiction and superintendence of Captain Macpher- 
son, as gent for the suppression of Meriah sacrifices, in the 
Hill Tracts of Orissa : that Officer and his subordinates to be 
guided by the same rules in all departments of the administra- 
tion as the Commissioner and Superintendent of Tributary 
Mehals in Cuttack, and his subordinates would be required 
respectively to observe .n the same limits if they were the local 
functionaries, except that where persons of the Hill races, or 
persons identified with the Hill races by residence and custqms, 
are concerned; special rules will be provided by the Governor 
General in Council for the guidance of the public Officers.” 


“Inv like manney the Governor-General in Council would 
remove in the first instance, from the jurisdiction and superinten- 
dence of the» Collector of Ganjam, exercised by him as Agedit 
to the Governor of Fort St. George under Act XXIV of 1839, 
the under-mentioned tracts of country, viz. : 
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ist —“The Khond tracts included in the assumed Zemindary of 
Goomsur, 


2nd—“‘The two Jungle Mootahs of Berecote and Punchgoda in 
Goomsur; 


3rd —“The whole or so much of the Mootahs of Binjighere and 
Pareya in Goomsur, as shall conveniently include the chief 


marts for the Khonud produce mm 


4th —“The assumed Zemindary of Souradah 


sth —“The Zemindary of Corodah; and place them under the 
jurisdiction and superintendencecof Captain Macpherson, 
as Agent for the suppression of Meriah sacrifices, in the 
Hill tracts of Orissa : that Officer and his subordinates to 
be guided by the same rules in all departments of the 
administration as the Collector and hig subordinates would 
be required to observe if they were the local functionaries; 
except that where persons of Hill races, and persons 
identified with the Hill races by residence and customs, 
are concerned ; special rules will be provided by the Gover- 
nor General in Council for the guidance of the Public 
Officers. The difference only in other respects being, that 
the Khond Agent and his subordinates shall receive their 
instructions from the Government of India, through the 
Government of Bengal, in matters in which present func- 
tionaries: would be guided by the directions and decisions 
+:of the latter authority, and by the Government of Fort St. 
George respectively. It will be convenient that the Agent 
‘address to the Bengal Government, all letters on matters 
connected either with the Madras or the Bengal Territories, 
of which the Supreme Government wil take cognizance, 
and that be receive all orders of the Supreme Govern- 
ment through the Bengal ‘Governm2nt. ‘Copies of all the 
correspondence will be transmitted to the Madras Govern- 
ment. The Governor General in Council would ‘not 
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propose immediately to. place under Captain Macpherson 
any portion of the Rajamundry district. 


“The number of persons assisting the Chief Agent. appears to 
the Governor General in Council to be too small. Captain 
Macpherson’s health has on more than one occasion failed ; and 
the establishment should be so organized, that an accident occurring 
to an individual should not arrest the progress of the experiment. 


~ 


‘yn addition to the services of Assistant Surgeon Cadenhead, 
whonz the Governor-General in Council would continue in the 
Agency as first Assistant, the Governor-General in Council will 
be prepared to sanction the employment of any other qualiiied 
officer available in tiie Madras establishment. Medical skill is a 
great desideratum. The Khonds are stated to suffer greatly from 
the ravages of the small-pox and from blindness. the introduction 
of vaccination might be extended by native doctors, and as there 
are only threes months out of the twelve, during which their 
personal services would be required, the Officers might be spared 
from their ordinary duties during the cool season, being liberally 
renumerated for the short period they would be employed in the 
Khond country. 


“Te limit year after year the operations of two or three Officers 
to the district which each could superintend for three months, 
would be most detrimental to the success of the plan, ‘where the 
extent to be operated upon consists of a wild tract of country, 
of 300 miles in length by 100 miles in breadth 


The Governor-General in Council is of opinion that the 
European Agents to be placed in charge of districts, should at 
least consist of five or six well qualified Assistants, each having 
under him, two or three natives of intelligence and integrity, the 
whole acting strictly on one plan, laid down in the instructions 
which will be prepared for their guidarce. 


“As soon ag-a Zemindary shall no longer require to be under 
the Khond Agent, it should be restored to the ordinary Collector, 
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with precise instructions from the.Government that the system 
which has been found efficacious in reclaiming the Khonds from 
their sanguinary superstition, and the practice of female infan- 
ticide (the extension of which is to go hand in hand with the 
extinction of Human sacrifices), shall continue to be acted upon. 
Our intercourse with the Khonds would thus be perpetuated, and 
the risk of a relapse obviated. 


“The Governor-General in Council would not recominend 
the employment of regular sepoys, except in the smallest 
numbers required for an escort, in attending upon the Officers 
when they visit their districts. 


“As regards the effects to be produced by opening out roads 
of communication through the country for purposes of traffic, 
there are not sufficient grounds for expecting any good result 
by incurring that expense. But it may be advisable to repair 
the Coorminghia Ghat, the road thence to Sohunpore having 
been much frequented while it continued open.” 
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APPENDIX—G 


A Statement of total Number of Meriahs Rescued 
from 1837 to 1854* 


Places of rescue Males Females Total 
Goomsur 101 ` 122 a 223 
Boad 181 164 345 
Chinna Kimedy 313 353 666 
Jeypere 77 116 193 
Kalahandi 43 34 77 
Patna 2 = 2 

Total 717 789 1506 

APPENDIX—H 


Statement of the Settlement of the Meriahs Rescued 
between 1837 and 1854.** 


Arr rr rr re a ee rg 


Males , Females Total 


Restored to relatives and friends, 
or given for adoption to persons 194 148 342 
of Charecter in the plains. 


Given jn marriage to Khonds and 


others to suitable condition. — 267 267 

Supporting themselves in public or 

private service. 53 22 75 

Died 69 88 157 

Deserted _ 63 14 77 

In Missionary School at Cuttack, 

Berhampore, and Balasore. 116 84 200 

Sattled as cultivators in differnt n 

villages. 195 111 306 

At the Asylum, Sorada. 27 55 82 
Total 717 789 1506 


- 
ee Pe CO OU Dor 


* Vide Campbell’s Narrative, pp. 265-266. 
** Wide Zbid, p. 266. 
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A Khond Song translated by J. E. Friend-Pereira.* 


At a time of the great Kiabon (Campbell) Sahib’s coming, 
the country was in darkness ; it was envolved in mist. 


Having sent paiks to collect the people of the land, ‘they, 
having surrounded them, caught the Meriah sacrificers. 


Having caught Meriah sacrificers, they brought them, and 
again they went and seized the evil Councitors. 


Having seen the chains and shackles, the people were afraid ; 
murder and bloodshed were quelled. 


Then the lany become beautiful, and a certain Mokodella 
(Macpherson) Sahib came. 


He destroyed the Jairs of the tigers and bears in the hills anc’ 
rocks, and taught wisdom to the people. 


After the lapse of a month, he built bunglows and schools; 
and he advised them to learn reading and law. 


They learnt wisdom and reading ; they acquired silver and 
gold. Then all the people became wealthy.” 


* Vide Edgar Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, 


Vol. II, p. 380. 
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A Census Report of a Portion of Infanticidal Tracts of 
Surada hill Furnished by Capt. J. Mac Viccar sn 1855.* 


Houses Men Womem Boys Girls 


Tarabadi ?” ଥCer- 
| tained, 

Semonibadi 109 155 100 94 52 
Yunabadi 74 144 102 45 38 
Daringabadi 156 201 139 123 47 
Sadubadi 221 317 200 254 84 
Bomorobadi 113 172 83 90 37 
Kombarobadi 118 95 107 79 29 
Addigudi 43 74 40 53 24 
Keerapubadi 151 163 131 169 93 


mm ms ii i i ei en po — i — —— mr te ms — ee — 


Total of 907 male anu 434 female children in a population 
of 1415 male adults and 998 women. At Terungabadi and 
Mullakabadi, not included above, 53 female children were coun- 
ted under the age of four years. 


~ 


*” vVide Merah Reports, p. 64, J. MacViccar, Officiating Agent 
in the Hill Tracts of Orissa, to the. Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, May 21, 1855. 
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Glossary 


Abbya — The village chief. 

Abdhan — Teacher of a village school called 
Pathasala. 

Abhishapa — Curse. 

Adawlut — A court of justice. 

Ain — Law. 

Akhun — A teacher in Muslim indigenous 
school (Maktab) is called Akhun. 

Amin — An agent of the Government in tne 
State in charge of the collection of 
revenue. 

Anna — The sixteenth part of a Rupee. 

Anumarana — The burning of widow with the 
corpse of her husband. 

Arji — A petition or humble representation 
either oral or in writing. ~~ 

Bairagi — Wandering saint. 

Balika — Girl. 

Bauri — A low caste man. 

Beercombo — A Khond deity. 

Bewartah — The adviser of the King or Dewan. 

Bheel — A tribe in Western india. 
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Bhuiya 


Bhumija 

Bidhaba 

Bidyalaya 

Bissoi 

Brahma 
Brabman.,- Brahmin 


Brahmos 


Brinjaries 
Bura Pennu 


Buzkundauze 


Chaukidar, Chawkia 


Chemru mousa 


Chundun 


Chuprasee 
Cirkar 
Colg 


Cutcherry 
Dal 
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— A tribal people inhabiting the hill 
tracts of Orissa. 

— A tribe in Orissa. 

— Widow. 

— School. 

— Chief of the Khond district. 

— A Hindu God. 

— The highest caste of Hindu society. 


— A socio-religious sect emerged in 
the first half of the 19th century 
and the followers of this sect were 
called Brahmos. 

— A trading community of Jeypore. 

— The Earth Goddess of the Khonds, 
their chief deity. 

— An Indian Police armed with sword 
and shield or spear who acts as a 


guard, or escort, or door kesper ; a 
matchlock man. 


— A village watchman. 


— The man who performs charms is 
called as Chemru mousa by the 
Khonds. 

< Sandal wood. 

— A peon or an office messenger. 

— Government. 

— A tribal people inhabiting the hill 
tracts. of Orissa. 


— A court, an office. 


— A kind of been used as food. 
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Darogah 


Darshan 


Dasahara 


Dasi 


Dehri 
Desa, Deso 
Desauri 
Dhoop 


Digaloo 


Dom 


Durga 
Faujdary Adalat 
Gadjat 


Gadjat States 


Gajapati 
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— A subordinate Police officer. 


— Visiting temples and seeing or 


reverencing idols. 

A religious festival of the Hindus 
to worship the Goddess Durga, 
which falls in October. 

One who wishes to get some boons 
from the Goddess offers Hst a Puig 
by engaging one or two traditional 
class of people who dance to the 
tune of drum, perform miracles 
and come zo trance at times. The 
person eagaged for the purpose is 
called Dasi or Kalasi. 


— A Khond-priest. 
— Country. 
— Astrologer of the Khond tribe. 


-— Incense, the vapours of any frag- 


rent grom or resin burnt slowly. 


— The paid village watcher, interpreter. 


— A lower class Hindu allied to Pans 


and Gonds. 
A Goddess of the Hindus. 


Criminal Court of justice. 


— The lands constituted of mountain~ 


fortresses. 


— Tributary States of Orisa. 


— The name of a dyzasty which riled 


over Orissa from 1435 A. D. —1568 
A. D. The rulers of this dynasty 
are also called Gajapatis. 


Source: Author, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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— Name of a ruling dynasty of 
Mediaeval Orissa. 

— A hill fort, a mud fort. 

— Hill ranges. 

— A low caste Hindu. 

— The bride-price paid by Khond bride 
groom to the parents of the bride. 

— A Khond deity. 

— Brahmin priestly class. 
Village. 


— Village Goddess. 


— An officer appointed by the Raja to 
keep the account of the collection 
of revenue ; Also a cleark or writer 
for vernacular correspondence. 

— Among the Hindus, a religious pre- 
ceptor ; among ths tribal people the 
word is applied to any Shaman or 
medicine man of repute. 

— A call built specially to confine the 
offenders. 


— Turmeric (Curcuma longa). 


— A low caste Hindu, a sweeper, 

— Family Goddess. 

— The priests of the Khonds in the 
Western Khond Tracts of Orissa 
are called Jackora or Jackeri. 

— Astrologer or priest of the Khond 
tribe. 


— Forest region, vast area comprising 
a portion of Bihar and Orissa. 


Source: Author, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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Jemadar 
Jenkery 


Jogee 
Juang 


Jungle 


Junna 


Kalasi 


Kali 
Kalinga 


Kama Brahman 


Karan 


Khbandait 


Khond, Kond, Kondh 
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— Indian Police officer. 


— A Khond deity, 


— Mendicant belonging to a particular 


class. 


— A tribal people inhabiting the hill 


tracts of Orissa. 


— A forest, a tingled wilderness. 


The victim for human sacr#ice is 
called Junna. 

One who wishes to get some boons 
from the Goddess offers Her a Puja 
by engaging one or two traditional 
class of people who dance to the 
tune of drum, performs miracles 
and come to trance at times. The 
person engaged for the purpose is 
called Kalasi or Dasi. 


— A Goddess of the Hindus. 


— A major portion of Orissa in ancient 


time was called Kalinga. 


— A Brahmin class considered inferior 


to priestly class among the Brahmins 
mostly found in southern Orissa. 


— A leading casts of Orissa mostly 


working as accountants and clerks 
in the 19th century. 


The name of a class of military lands 
holders residing in Killast and hold- 
ing their lands at a quit rent on con- 
dition of acting as a f?udal. 


— A class of wild tribes. 


Source: Author, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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Killa, Xillah 
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— Land of the Khonds. 


— It is the area inhabited by the 
Khonds, a principal tribe of Orissa, 
now in Phulbani district. 


— Khond chief was termed as Khonro 


in Baud. 


— Fortress, an estate or feudal juris- 
diction of a Tributary Raja. 


— Hillock. 


— In Ghoomsur and the northern part 
of Baud, the priest of the Khonds 
was called Koottagottaroo. 


— One Khond community of the south. 


— A warrior-caste. 


— These are the terms used to signify 
the speech of the Khond people. 


— A Hindu agricultural caste of Sam- 
balpur, Kalahandi and neinghbour- 


hood. 


— The wild and distinctive tribe living 
in the remote mountains “to thé 
north-west of Ganjam. 


— Probably Campbell and Macpherson 
who played a major role in suppres- 
sing Meriah sacrifices amcng the 


Khonds. 


Ina Khond s)ng recor- 


ded by Friend Pereire Campbell and 


Macpherson 


are called Kyamal 


Makmel Sahib. 
— Khonds’ God of Arms. 
— The state of tributary king. 


Source: Author, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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Maharaja 
Maji 


Maktab 
Malia 


Mallika 
Mandala 
Manikeswar 


Manikeswari 


Manjhi 
Matha 


Meli, Meliah 
Meriah 


Moffussil 
Mohurrir 
“Moochulka 
Mookhtear 


Mrivi Fennu 


Mugulbundee 


Munshi 
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— Emperor, king. 

— Khond Chief of villages or Muthas 
in between Baud and Ghoomsur. 

— The indigenous Muslim school. 

A hilly region mostly inhabited by 

tribals. 

— Khond Chief. ii 

— A territorial unit. 

— The god of war for the Khonds of 
Jeypore. 

— The presiding deity of the Raja of 
Jeypore. 

— Khond Chief. 

— A religious institution resembling a 
monastery or abbey. 

— A rebel. 


— The name generally applied to the 
victim and hence to the human 
sacrifices of the Khonds. 


l 
! 


oS 


— The village in general. 

— A clerk or a writer. 

— Agreement. 

— An authorised agent, an Attorney. 
— A Goddess of the Khonds. 


— The territory under Mughal adminis- 
tration. That is the coastal plans 
comprising the moGern districts of 
Balasore, Cuttack and Puri. 


— A Police Officer in charge of main- 
taining law and order. 


Source: Author, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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Munsif, Munsiff 
Mutha 


Naik 


Nizamat Adalat 
Paik 


Pan, Pano 
Pandit, Pundit 


Parwannaho 


Pathasala 


Patro 
Peadah 


Pennu 
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‘Peshwa 
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— A judge in the Civil Court. 
— A sub-division of a Zamindari 
estate. 


— The head of a small body of the 
Paiks generally in charge of a 
village. 


— Court of Criminal justice. 

— Foot soldier of the Orissan kings 
holding land on tenure of military 
service. 

— A man of a low caste. 


— A learned Brahmin who makes some 
branch of Sanskrit learning his spe- 
cial duty. 


— Any order or a letter under Royal 
Seal, a letter of authority from an 
official to his subordinate. 

— Indigenous village school. 

— Oriya chief of a district in the Hill 
Tracts of Orissa. 


— A food man ordinarily used as 
orderly or messenger. 


— The Khonds call their God as 
Pennu. 


Maratha chief. 
— Fig tree. 


| 


— The Khonds’ God of increase and 
of gain. 

~— It is a’festival in Southern India. It 
is observed on Makar Sankranti in 
the month of January. 


Source: Author, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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Possiah 


Possiapoes 


Prazapoto 
Purdah 


Punji 
Puran 


Purohita 


Raja, Rajah 


Raj families 
Raj Kumar 
Ram 


Ranee 
Rashtra 
Ryot 


Sabha 


Sadar Nizamat Adalat 


Sahagamana 
Shamarana 
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uF 
— A Meriah female and her offspring 
bya Khond, who adopts them as 
wife and children. 


— Serfs who were in the hands of the 


Khbonds. 
— A rigid fast for some days. 


— A curtain, especially screening women 


from the sight of men. 


Palm-leaf manuscript, used by astro- 
loger to study the future. 


| 


— The holy scripture of the Hindus 
written in ancient time. 

— One who conducts the domestic 
ceremonies of a tribe, a household 
or family. 

— King, this term was also applied to 
petty chiefs or big Zemindars. 

— Families of the king. 

— The son of a Raja, a prince. 

— An incarnation of God worshipped 
by the Hindus. 

— Queen. 

— State or country. 

— A subject, but especially applied to 
the agricultural population, a culti- 
vator, a farmer, a peasant. 

— Meeting or organisation. 

— The Supreme Court of Criminal 
Justice. 

— Concremation. 


— The burning of widow with the 


corpse of her husband. 


Source: Author, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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Samaj — Society. 

Samanta — Royal kinsmen or Agnate. 

Sammilani — Conference. 

Sanad, Sunnud — A document conferring privileges 
under the seal of the ruling autho- 
rity. 

Sanghur — Store room. 

Santal — Name of a tribe. 

Sardar — A chief, of a commander or a leader. 

Saree — The cloth which constitutes the main 


part of a woman’s dress, wrapt 
round the body and then thrown 
over the head. 


Sati, Suttee, Sutee — The rite of widow burning along 
® with the corpse of her husband. 

Saul — The name of “a tree. 

Savar — A low caste man in Orissa, 

‘Sebundies — Irregular native soldiers, a sort of 


militia or imperfectly disciplined 
troops for revenue or Police duties. 


Sepoy — A soldier of India, disciplined and 
dressed in European style. 

Serberakar — Title given to the village headman 
in the States. 

Shaman — Medicine-man, astrologer in tribal 
community. 

Shastra — A sacred writings of the Hindus. 

A 
Shraddha — Funeral rites performed by the 
Hindus. 
Singu Penpu — Khonds’ God of Destruction. 


Source: Author, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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Sirastadar, Serishtadar 


Sirkar 
Siva 
Smriti 


Sorumba 


Sourah 
Sowcar 
Sudra 


Sut 


Tadi 
Tahasil 


Tahasildar 
Taluk 


Talukdar 


Tari 


Tat Raja 


Telinga 
Thakuran’ 
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— The head ministerial officer; Record 
keeper. 
— The Government. 


Name of a Hindu God. 

— One of the ancient Hindu scriptures. 

—~ In Ghoomsur and the northern part 
of Baud the priests of the Khonds 
were called Sorumba. 

— A tribal people of Orissa. 

— Money-lender. 

— A low caste man. 

— True. 
Formented juice of a Palm tree. 

— An administrative unit. 

— The chief native revenue officer. 


— An cstate, applied to a tract of 
proprietary land usually smallar than 
a Zemindary although sometimes 
confounded with a Zemindary. 

— A proprietor of an estate called 
taluk under the Maratha Govern- 
ment. His proprietary right was 
also recognised by the early British 
Settlements. 

— Earth Goddess of the Khends. 


— The local Zemindar in southern 
Orissa styled themselves as Tat Raja 
in 19th century. 


— He whose mother-tongue was Telgu. 


— Goddess; commonly associated with 
given of Small-pox and Cholera. 


Source: Author, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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Thannah — A Police station, 

Tol — An indigenous institution for the 
persecution of Sanskrit studies. 

Toomba — A Khond child who performed the 
worship of Earth Goddess for 
Human sacrifice. 


Tooras — The Khond boys in Jeypore are called 
Tooras. 

Toorees — The Khond girls in Jeypore are 
called Toorees. 

Udra — One of the early nemes of Orissa. 

Uriya — Oriya. 

Vaishya — A class of Hindu caste maintaining 
their livelihood on trade and com- 
merce. 

Vedas — The holy scriptures of the Hindus. 

Vishun — Name of a Hidadu God. 

Zakaree Pennu — A Khond deity. 

Zemindar — A landlord ; a proprietor directly 


responsible to the State for the 
revenue of the land he possesses. 


Zemindary, Zemindari — The tract of land con.iituting the 
possession of a Zemindar. 

Zenana | — The apartments of a house in which 
the women of the family are secli™ 
ded. 

Zillah — A district. 


Source: Author, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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seclusion, widow-remarriage, child-marriage, 
female education, and the progress of the tribal 
people of Orissa. The book also incorporates 
all such facto¥Ys which facilitated not only the 
creation of a favourable situation for social 
change but also the prevention of the reoccur 
rence of these in human practices. They were the 
spread of Western influence, the impact of British 
rule, Missionary activities, spread of education, 
establishment of Printing Press and publication 
of books and periodicals, socio-cultural acti~ 
vities, and development of communication, 
Mainly based on primary sources the structure 
of the work is clear, cgherent and analytically 
conceived. This boot is sure to fill up a vacuum 
in the study of modern Orissan history, 
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